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PKEFACE TO THIRD EDITlbN. 

j 

IJHIS little book ' was originally designed 
mainly for professional teachers. Having 
had, however, repeated references made to ‘it 
by parents concerlied for the education of 
their children, I have attempted in tlie present 
eduio:' to include the more 'ir}.portant aspects 
of Home Training, specially as these are 
related to school work. I trust the chapter 
here added may extend the usefulness of the 
book by rendering some aid to parents, and 
at the same time drawing closer the bonds of 
friendship between Teachers and Parents. 

H. C. 

AugiLBt 29 , 1881 . 
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PR.EFACE. 


little volume is published’ with the 
view of aiding young teachers in their 

work. It is designed to indicate what I think 

• ^ 

are usually regi-rded as the true ends of teach- 
ing, and to ^v| ^ch hints as to methods 
suitable for attaining these ends, as may prove 
suggestive to those who are in daily practice. 
If these brief discussions direct observation 


upon important points in procedure, and give 
form to reflection upon the occurrences of the 
School-room, 'they will have gained their 
primary design. 

• Jf this slight contribution to the cause ^f 
Education afibrd besides some encouragement 
' to the Head Masters of our Primary Schools 
in their efforts to promote the higher branches 

of common instruction, and to* aim at the 
via 
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higher results of teaching, 1 shall have addi- 
tional satisfaction, as I am well aware that it 
is the desire of the Head Masjbers""to guide 
their Assistant Teachers and Pupil ^Teachers 
in striving after an ideal much above wl*At the 
Code prescribes and promises to reward . 

Only one thing more I venture to name as an 
end which may be in some meLSure gained by 
' a publication of this kind. I have often ha4 ^ 
occasion to remarlj; the desire of parents to 
reach some clear conviction as to> the best 
methods for forming 'the character of their 
children. I am not witVouu hope that the 
hints here offered to Teachers may to some 
extent meet the requirements of a still wider 
circle. Should this be the case, I shall be 
specially thankful on account of the import- 
ance to be attached to a sound |iome-training 
as the true support of school-training. 

As one who has spent a large portion of hk 

j *’ 

life in professional teaching, and has been 
engaged in all forms of it, I would express the ^ 
hope that under the new order of things in- 
augurated b^ the Education Act, we may see 
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an advance in our whole system of education, 
spepiLtlly the attainment of a uniform and 
gradu'ated plan, under which National Schools, 
and those Schools maintained by private en- 
terpi'lse, or under public trust, may work well 
together, and in which primary instruction for 
the neglected mjfy have as its accompaniment 
higher education for all. « 

H. C. 

EomBUKOU, 17 Ih November 1874. 
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TEACHmG: 

ITS ENDS AND MEANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

« 

one recognises that’ a person can 
teach only what hsnows. This is at 
once so clear and so important, that there is 
some risk of the opinion becoming general, 
that teaching is merely the communication of 
80 much knowledge. The progress of educa- 
tion in a country does not lessen the danger 
of general approval being given to such a view, 
but hither increases it. In organizing a National 
System of Education, and providing guarantees 
for its efficiency, we are inevitably tempted to 
narrow the sphere of education to the limits 
within which our tests are available. Tbe^ 
examination test is far from being a complete 
test of educational results. Yet it is upon this 
we are constrained mainly to rely when we 
would take measures to secure a high standard 
of teaching. Consequently, &om the earliest 
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stages of preparation for the pi^ofossion, the 
young teacher has abundant inducement to 
thihk that everything depends upon the 
amount of knowledge he acquires, and the 
amount he afterwards communicates. The 
course of preparatory study favours this view. 
The fixed curriculum, the uniform examina- 
tionsj^ the standards of excellence, the certifi- 
cates of first, sect'nd, and third class, intended 
to indicate professional rank — all of them quite 
essential, eveiy one will allow — tend to en- 
courage the conviction that education is con- 
cerned only with knowledge. The certificated 
teacher has the requisite amount of instructioti, 
and is by inference a competent instructor. He 
has attained \^hat is eiSsential for professional 
engagement. . 

Teachers need to guard themselves again^^^ 
this narrowing of their professional aims, and 
•dwarfing of their own intellectual and moral 
nature. Many and weighty are the considera- 
tions which should lead members of the pro- 
fession to support each other in maintaining a 
higher ideal of professional life. Happily many 
of pur teachers are alive to the dimger, and 
anxious to guard against it. 

Even if the end of teaching be restricted to 
^the communication of knowledge, it is plain 
that the possession of so much information is 
not the only requirement for instructing others. 
Knowledge of grammar, geography, history, 
and modem languages does not constitute any 
one a profession^ educator. While yet on the 
benches of the students’ class-room, the candi- 
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dates for office are constantly led to distinguish 
between knowledge and teaching power. ^T)iey 
find a difference among instructors. It Js not 
always the man who knows mos# who proves 
himself the best instructor. The beginner in 
teaching needs to carry with him the recoHec- 
tion of this difference. When he passes from 
the students* J^ench to the position of command 
on the floor of the class-room; he obtains fresh 
evidence every day that much more is wanted 
there, than is implied in drawing upon his 
stores of infonfiation. The test of practice 
brings out what written examinations had not 
previously discovered, but had rather obscured. 
New demands come with the practical work of 
teaching. He must be*his owrf teacher in the 
art of teaching, while he is engaged in the 
practice. Even by his failures, as well as by 
such sifccess as he is able to command at first, 
he must leam to rise to higher success. To 
perceive the need for this is the truest be- 
ginning. 

The learning to which I refer is something 
very different from the continued study of 
books. Such study will secure » fuller know- 
ledge and a higher culture, bfit the learning 
which is even more needful for the teacher is 
to be gathered by practice in teaching under 
carefully maintained self-observation. He who 
would succeed as a teacher must be a censor 
over his own practice. He must be thoroughly 
interested and observant as to his own success. 
As Dr. Arnold admirably said, when inquiring 
about a master, ** I prefer activity of mind and 
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an interest in his work to high scjKolarship^ibr 
the one may be acquired far more easily than 
the other.” ^ 

further, However, it must be considered that 
the communication of information is not the 
sole ^nd of teaching. A simple test may satisfy 
any one that a higher task has been by common 
consent assigned to the teacher. If the pupils 
of any school are rude, reckless, and riotous, 
the school management bears some consider- 
able amount bf blame. The common verdict 
in such a case is quite decided.*" Public opinion 
expects more than knowledge as the result of 
school attendance. The more this matter' is 
considered, the v-more obvious it will become 
that the expectation is just. I do not say 
that the teacher is always fairly judged in this 
relation, nor do I say that the expectations sj 2 
parents are always reasonable. Home training 
is the earliest training, and all teachers are in 
some degree dependent on what that training 
has been. Deficiency here shows itself quickly 
at school. It is unreasonable to expect that 
school training can altogether make up for 
neglect or mismanagement at home. No doubt 
the school mufft somehow or other protect itself 
from the evil consequences which flow in upon 
it because of a break-down in home rule. In 
such cases, however, a burden is thrown upon 
the teacher which he should not in fairness have 
had to bear. Accepting, however, his responsi- 
bilities, encumbered with all the disadvantages 

^ lAfe and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., by 
Eev. A. P. Stanley, D.D., vol. i. p. 92. 
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which may gather around him, the teacher 
undertakes to exercise supervision ove^ the 
deportment and conduct of the pupils. ' 

The combination of such superYlsion with 
instruction is the greatest service the teacher 
can render to families and to the State. « In 
the humblest sphere the teacher may claim 
this great work as his' own. In a National 
System of education, propei training of the 
children becomes an important end. Modem 
civilisation wisely rejects the Platonic idea, 
that children should be more the children of 
the State than of their parents. The unity 9f 
national life is found to be most secure in the 
recognition of the ss^irednesg of family life. 
At the same time, however, we can see the 
loftiness of aim and motive^ which made 
Pj^crates and Plato seek the good of the State, 
in the* goodness of her citizens. In this we 
reach the root-idea, made grandly conspicuous • 
by the Christian system, that goodness of 
character is the end of life. The teacher, 
then, seeks a grand result when he labours to 
contribute towards the formation of good 
character in the young, helping .them to fight 
bravely against temptation, and to persevere in 
the way of rectitude through all difficulties. 

The National Compulsory System of educa- 
tion, now fortunately secured for Scotland, 
suggests another point. The State has charged 
itself with enforcing the primary education of 
all the children in the land. This it has done, 
expressly with the view of meeting an ad- 
mitted difficulty of vast magnitude, perplexing 
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to statesmen, philanthropists, and^all students 
of the social problems of our age. Compulsory 
prihiary education is avowedly adopted as the 
best ihstrum3nt for attempting to cope with 
the alarming increase of dissoluteness and vice. 
There is no statesman — no thinker of any type 
— wlTo believes that good reading and counting 
and 'vpriting will exercise a spell stronger than 
the lures to profligacy. What the nation is 
looking for is a sound moral training, along 
with instruction, and by means of all the 
accompaniments naturally attendant on the 
instructor’s work.^ If the nation is disap- 
pointed in this, it loses the higher of the re- 
sults it looked (or wheq setting in motion a 
complicated and- expensive machinery. It has 
given the wh(^e teaching profession a higher 
status — ^an‘ immense gain in itself — but, by th; 
same act, it has imposed a more extended and 
.more visible responsibility upon the profession. 
The success of school training is to be tested 
by the moral condition of the nation in after 
years. The nation desires not merely that the 
memory of the children be well stored, but that 
the intellect Ije developed, and habits formed 
which may remain as capital to draw from 
when the work of life must be done. The 
great difficulty of our modern civilisation, bred 

^ The German view of this matter is well put in these 
words : Primary instruction shall have for its aim to 
develop the faculties of the soul, the reason, the senses, 
and the bodily strength.” Quoted in M. Victor Cousin’s 
Report on the State of Pvblic Instruction in Prussia., 
Miss Austin’s translation, p. 55. 
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of our kee^. competitions, clash of interests, 
crowding together of multitudes of peop]^, and 
consequent craving for excitement, is a waning 
morality. It meets us in all the^ narrow Iflnes 
of our cities — lanes which we Scotch naturally 
describe as “ closes.” In these piles of Jjuild- 
ing, vice rather than poverty spreads out the 
signs of human wretchedness. In these skelters 
of misery multitudes of children have all that 
they can call a ^‘home.” The attractions of 
home — priceless to us — are %,ltogether un- 
known to theftn. From their earliest days 
they have a hard apd hardening life. Their 
chances of comfort and respectability are few. 
What the nation desires is^ that skilful and 
kindly teaching extend to ft^pm the chance 
which they should otherwise ajto^ether miss. 
Mainly for the sake of these children has our 
national compulsory system of education sprung 
into being. The primary education of the 
humbler classes in other spheres was compara- 
tively well attended to, though that also will 
share in the gain coming with more popular 
and responsible management of oui* school 
system. But now special arrangements have 
been made that the little* sufferers from 
parental neglect and profligacy have education 
provided for them. It is benevolently de- 
signed, and wisely projected in the interests 
of the children, and of all classes in the com- 
munity. All concerned in the matter, parents 
who are alive to the interests of their children, 
members of our School Boards, who will care 
for those who are not cared for by their 
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natural guardians, teachers of ^our public 
schools, with all members of the profession, 
and'' the public generally, must desire to see 
eduoafion in «^he truest and widest sense pro- 
vided in our primary schools. Ultimately 
success must depend upon intelligent and 
hearty co-operation of School Boards and 
Teaclvcrs. With this view it is needful that we 
recognise that training, as well as instruction, 
is to be aimed at. The task of training those 
children who aie not only altogether neglected 
at home, but sadly ill-used, will- no doubt be a 
difficult one. It is not, however, an unreason- 
able task which is assigned to the teacher in 
this case, but so fiir as its nature is corfcerned, 
the common task of alt school teaching, and 
one for whiclj^ the teacher is in every way 
competent. » 

Some may object that this assigns more to 
the teacher than belongs to him. On the con- 
trary, success in the ordinary course of teach- 
ing implies all this. Truthfulness, honesty, 
and self-denial are as needful in the discipline 
of the school as in the regulation of the affairs 
of life. They, must be secured by Jthe prefer- 
ence of the children themselves, if the teacher 
is not to be daily hampered with the need for 
enforcing right action by an exercise of autho- 
rity in particular cases. Each successive day 
of school life must tend to develop the virtues 
of moral character among all the children, if 
teaching is to proceed with success. If good 
conduct is extorted only under force of autho- 
rity, or even by a form of bribery, the work is 
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poorly done^ Eight actions must be admired 
by the children themselves, and be done by 
them as occasion requires,- because of theii* re- 
cognised goodness, else there is aa unnecesjiary 
and wasteful strain upon the educational 
machinery. All educational appliances work 
at a disadvantage when the effort of the teacher 
is not supported by a basis of character in the 
scholars. Hence a great d'^al is done in the 
earliest stages of education if a large amount 
of time is bestowed upon traiumg the children 
in habits of self-government. Ingenuity may 
be exercised in discovering the most agreeable 
and varied methods of attempting this, but the 
thing itself must bo dpne. TJie earlier it is be- 
gun the easier is the task ; the more thoroughly 
it is done in the opening year^of school life, 
^he more rapid tile progress in sifter years. 
But at no time in an educational course can 
the teacher wisely surrender all regard to tho 
influence he is exercising upon the character of 
his pupils. In maturer years, when learning 
for its own sake may be expected from those 
who present themselves for instruction, we may 
reasonably expect that foundation-work is not 
to be done in morals, any more than in 
instruction, but even then no teacher can do 
his utmost for his pupils unless it is made ob- 
vious to them that he reckons on character, 
and deals with them on the assumption of its 
possession. 

If all this be admitted, it must be clear that 
weight of moral character is essential for high 
success in teaching. The teacher can exercise 
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influence over the scholars only j-ccording to 
what is in himself. He cannot lift them higlier 
thait lie is himself, or induce them to attempt 
to iTia^h an «ninence which he is not himself 
striving to attain. Far above every other 
consideration, as a pledge of success in profes- 
sionaf work, is the possession of high moral 
character. 



CHAPTER* I. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

J 

S ELF-CONTROL is the first requisite for suc- 
cess in teaching. The work of governing 
even the youngest children requires government 
of one’s-self. A man must have his powers under 
command, if others are to have 'ohe^full benefit 
of his guidance. This rule holds in all spheres. 
It is essential for a high standard of success in 
any profession. Only in this way can the 
physician give his patient the full benefit of 
his knowledge and skill. On this condition 
alone can a man sway an audience with any 
share of that power which belongs to the 
orator. On no other condition can a teacher in 
reality become master over his scholars. Self- 
command is essential even for teaching a single 
child, much more when a person must govern, 
in order to teach, large numbers of children. 

Another phase of this rule is seen when 
things are looked at from the children's point 
of view. The youngest children are quick in 
observation. They readily discover what de- 
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gree of control is maintained by,,those over 
them. ^ Guided by their own observations, 
they'quietly submit to be governed only in so 
far aie tbey recognise the elements of governing 
power in their superiors. Fond of liberty, 
prone to catch at a passing opportunity for 
diversion, children are quick in taking ad- 
vantage of any deficiency in the power of 
command, any laxity in the exercise of control, 
or want of observation. These characteristics 
are so uniform that they cannot be overlooked. 
He who would succeed as a^ teacher must 
recognise them, — ^must enjoy their comical 
side, and not merely be disturbed by the test 
to which they .subject , himself, — ^but must 
utilize them so *as to make them contribute 
towards government. The restlessness of 
children is inevitable, — their fondness for fun 
is delightfully helpful in saving school work 
from prosaic monotony. In harmony with 
these admissions, they must be governed. He 
who would control them easily and wisely 
must keep himself in harmony with the chil- 
dren, which certainly implies that he keep 
himself in good humour, and shun iiritation. 

School government must be a reign of 
justice. It must be recognised as such by the 
l)upils, and honoured by them accordingly. 
For this self-control in the teacher is the one 
essential. Deficiency in self-command will 
speedily unsettle the very foimdations of 
discipline. It will lead to frequent examples 
of injustice in the use of authority, which 
more than anything else risks the discipline of 
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the school.. > Resentment, which naturally arises 
under consciousness of injustice, is groused 
in the hearts of the scholars. No obstacle to 
school-management could be •more serious. 
The sense of right is opposed to existing 
authority, which is as perilous for the School 
as for the State. It is easy to conceive how 
detrimental to school-order this must be. -» Every 
one who has had anything to do with teaching 
understands it. Some of the pupils are swayed 
by a feeling of irritation against’their teacher, — 
signs appear Of a disposition to make game of 
the lessons, — the teacher becomes restless, — in 
an excited manner he challenges first one, then 
another ; he threatens to do a good deal more 
than he carries out, •and at ^ last he is hurried 
into an angry castigation of some of his pupils 
without complete certainty of liis position. 
His cane has been rattling mercilessly on the 
table, disturbing the nerves of everybody 
within hearing, but now it comes down upon 
the pupils in a style so unguarded that every 
one of them feels he needs to look out for his 
safety. N ot unfrequently at such times scholars 
are punished, not for any fault of their own, 
but simply on account of the? want of self-com- 
mand in their teacher. The recollection of 
my own blundering in this way makes it easy 
to describe the scene ; and the paiiifulness of 
the recollection greatly strengthens the desire 
I feel to contribute in some degree to the help 
of those who have to pass through the ordeal 
connected with the attainment of self-control. 
A teacher cannot hope altogether to maintain 
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the calmness which implies an absence of all 
nervoi^s excitement, but he must seek that calm 
whicii is gained in the absence of anger, and 
which admits 'of clear outlook and reflection. 

Here, however, as in most things, a certain 
amour}!) of painfulness must be expected in 
acquiring experience. The beginner must look 
for this, and, aided by the anticipation, bear 
quietly without dragging the children into a 
share of his uneasiness. To be without estab- 
lished habits of ^ government, and yet be under 
the necessity of regulating the conduct and 
instruction of a troop of clj^ildren, is a position 
of acknowledged difficulty. Every one admits 
this, and therefore complete success in school- 
management at ^Ee outset is not to be expected. 
Teaching woul(J. be altogether an exception to 
ordinary rule, if practice did not favour im- 
provement. The teacher has experience to 
acquire, and it must bo gathered in the school- 
room. In order to acquire it as rapidly as 
possible, a teacher needs observation and tact 
to apply his resources to the ends he has in 
view. No study of books, however valuable 
they be, and however helpful their suggestions, 
can suffice. No degree of reflection on the 
discussions submitted to review, impoi^bant as 
such reflection is for gaining benefit from the 
experience of others, can meet tbe demands of 
the teacher’s life. He must make a beginning 
for himself — ^must face his own difliculties 
(probably thinking that nearly the worst speci- 
mens of juvenile humanity have fallen into his 
hands), — ^must proceed through the midst of 
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mingled failv>res and successes, — ^must note his 
blunders, and learn from them, as as 
accept gladly the encouragement found in suc- 
cess. Only by slow degrees can' dexterity in 
professional duty be attained. The real tests 
of advance are found in the measure in >jfh4ch 
intelligence and not feeling, — justice and not 
temper, — kindness and not mere force, ^have 
determined the management ‘df classes. Upon 
all these things a teacher must carefully ad- 
judicate, not as the scholars jilUge, by their 
o^vn comfort or ‘misery, but deciding how far 
the pmctice has beeq in conformity with the 
ideal which he keeps before his mind. In pro- 
portion as that ideal is lofty, and his purpose 
resolute, will be the freshhei^s of interest 
with which he daily returns to wo^Jc. He must 
throw off the burdensome sense of past failures; 
he must save his pupils from a painful inherit- 
ance from previous irritations, and seek by 
new efforts some conquest over temper and 
feeling, with freer use of his own intellect and 
conscience. 

For success here, it is necessary to recognise 
the conditions which are unfavourable, but 
inevitable, and which must therefore be ac- 
cepted. The bustle of the school is no doubt 
the reverse of favourable to a quiet spirit, but 
it is unavoidable. There are circumstances in 
which it would be a marvel if a man were 
anything but calm ; the circumstances of 
the teacher are such as to make calmness 
specially difficulty and yet his duties make it 
essential. It is natural to wish for quiet when 
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a difficult thing is to be done, bi^ the teacher 
cannot have it. He may as well ask that 
difficulties be changed into simplicities. Hear- 
ing* one read', and at the same time observing 
scores of others around, he must have an eye 
open for every movement, an ear for every 
sound, and yet ho must carry forward without 
allowance for obstruction the real work of the 
school. 

Further, it must be expected that the 
teacher’s work will vary in difficulty according 
to the sphere which he occupies. The teacher 
cannot get pupils made to order ” in any 
case. But, granting that diversity of disposi- 
tion is to be expectect among pupils in all 
schools, the task of teaching becomes increas- 
ingly arduojis according to the increase of 
numbers *and deficiency of home-training. 
The degree of self-command which may be 
ample for the management of a class of thirty 
boys who have been long accustomed to the 
discipline of school life, may be utterly un- 
equal to the task of gcfveming a mixed school 
of two or three hundred children. Wider 
range of observation is required, — ^far greater 
tact in adaptation to the greater variety of 
demands, and withal there is a greater waste 
of brain and nerve energy, directly tending 
to increased irritability. A lower range of 
attainment may suffice for the teacher of a 
primary school than for the teacher of the 
highest classes in an advanced school ; but the 
teacher of the primary school will find a 
heavier demand made upon breadth of moral 
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power and upon organizing and administrative 
ability than falls upon the teachers ol; jihe 
higher subjects of instruction. In fact, it^mi^st 
be recognised by our School Boards, and 
should be considered by teachers in judging of 
personal adaptation to various forms of \^ork, 
that pre-eminent ability of one type is wanted 
for the government of our larger priAiary 
schools, and pre-eminent ability of another 
type for those who are to guide studies in 
classics, mathematics, and the higiier literature. 
Pre-eminence in ‘either field must carry with, 
it a high remuner^fiion. In the primary 
school, payment must be not only for what a 
man knows, but in addition »for power of 
government, without Which na eminence in 
attainment can suffice. o 

Returning now to what is common to all 
teachers, I would remark that speciality of 
disposition in a few of the pupils is likely to 
make a special demand on the self-control 
attained by the teacher. Specialities increase 
difficulties. This is applrent in the relation be- 
tween school-management and self-government. . 
All children cannot be governed on exactly 
the same model ; the more peculiar the child 
in bent and emotional nature, the more con- 
sideration he requires from the teacher. If 
such consideration is to be given, and recog- 
nised specialities are not to be swallowed up 
in the mass, an additional strain is put on 
self-command. Your peculiar children are 
certain to discover their peculiarities at the 
most inconvenient timeo. When any such 
B 
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turn comes, it must not be got o'\^er in a rough 
an(Jr ready way. Nothing has worth here 
wJiic^L is not the result of thought. Hurry 
may do grieVoujs hurt. Skill in teaching may 
be largely increased by the need for occasional 
consideration of the most judicious, discriminat- 
ing treatment of difficult cases. More careful 
reflection is required for the proper manage- 
ment of a fiery spirit than can ever be needful 
in the training of a gentle nature. There is 
more test of a teacher’s power in the attempt 
to govern a stubborn child, arid to help him in 
honest efforts to govern ^himself, than in long 
superintendence of the amiable. Whatever 
the variety of disposition presented, the first 
requisite for success in dealing with it is self- 
command. uThis is only partially established if 
it be equal to nothing more than the govern- 
ment of the more pliable class of pupils. A 
teacher should accept a specially difficult case, 
as a valuable test of his progress in professional 
skill. Successfully managed, it not only 
strains but strengthens a teacher’s power. 
Every child in the school reaps the advantage 
of such a victory ; submission to discipline is 
more effectually established,, and fresh influence 
is gathered for future advantage to all. There 
is thus a sense in which the bad cases are the 
best cases, as I really believe that the most 
troublesome of boys may turn out the best of 
men. As a physician will concentrate his 
interest on a critical illness, and feel a peculiar 
joy in bringing his patient through ; as counsel 
intrusted with the duty of placing a compli- 
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cated claim before the Court will set himself 
to master its details, and marshal ,the 
weightiest arguments ; as a minister- of rfilig^on 
will feel his mind attracted towards one as- 
sailed with doubts, striving to bring light in 
upon the darkness ; so will the true teacher feel 
deep interest in seeking to prove the instructor 
and guide of one who resents and resists every 
foi-m of control. A passioAate child, whose 
anger rises on the slightest offence from a 
neighbour; a boy who will stand unmoved 
while repeating a series of falsehoods to screen 
himself from suspicion; a pupil who will 
greedily snatch at a passing opportunity for 
cheating a companion, will ba the object of 
concern to a teacher,^ and often engage his 
l)rivate reflection. Corporal puri'jshment does 
not afford the direct line to success; a teacher’s 
task is not so simple as this would imply.. 
There is no specific for the cure of all diseases, 
and there is no single method for correcting 
all the faults of children. Faults are not 
merely to be put down, but the dispositions 
from which they originate are to be rooted 
out and supplanted. Skill more than force is 
wanted for this ; reflection mare than flogging, 
which might be done by a machine — by “a 
thrashing-mill,” as an ingenious school-fellow 
named a teacher given to the rough and ready 
use of the strap. Leather may be a useful 
commodity, but it is not a substitute for 
thought. Punishment may awaken fear, and 
fear may help reflection ; but everything de- 
pends upon the justice ^f the punishment, and 
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its adaptation to the case. Fear nay suppress 
a t^ii;eatened outbreak of anger, but it is in- 
su^ci^nt to overcome the irritable disposition, 
as the teacheif may see by a glance into the 
playground. Terror may drive back a false- 
hood,,from the tongue, but it may also afford a 
motive for the practice of deceit. The boy who 
will not cheat when there is risk of detection, 
may cheat with alacrity when advantage is 
certain, A reign of terror may thus encourage 
cowardice anct cunning. For success in train- 
ing others there is no easier i&ethod than the 
arduous task of self-gover,nment, reflection, and 
carefully devised experiments illustrating how 
those who are y ounger may become better. 

When self-governmenb has been attained in 
some considoT’able measure, the young teacher 
Ivis the one grand essential for success in school- 
. practice. Command of a school then becomes 
an easier thing, making allowance always for 
such occasional perplexities as are incident to 
all forms of effort. Children, recognising the 
power of command as a reality existing in the 
midst of them, never think of experimenting 
on the probability of a break-down. This oc- 
casions the difference recognised in a school 
when a stranger steps into command, and wlien 
the teacher is present who has established him- 
self in the confidence of the pupils. In the 
latter case the children know that they have a 
strong hand over them, and they experience 
the comfort of settled government. Without 
self-command in the teacher, no amount of 
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attainment will suffice to gain the respect aiul 
submission of the children. At the ,early 
stages of school life there is small reverence for 
learning. I shall never forget thb warning on 
this subject which stands out before me from 
my recollections of school days. Our t(^acher 
was a gentleman of large attainments, and vast 
energy of character, with immense muscular 
power, but, unfortunately fot himself and us, 
an irritable temper. He was in no wise re- 
strained by the new-fangled notions adverse to 
corporal punishftient. If sternness of manner 
and severity of chastisement could have de- 
terred boys from disturbing a master, he should 
have dwelt in perfect, peace. Jnstead of this, 
his life and ours wei'e subjected to constant 
worry. The scourging went on bptly each day, 
and the disorder roared around in tne grandest 
style. He was fond of a good implement, 
which would swing well round his shoulders, 
and come firmly down upon ours. This he 
found in a strap, which he applied with the 
buckle-end, after the strap had been drawn 
through the buckle. Soon after the school had 
been opened for the day, the din began to rise ; 
his eyes wandered about excitedly, his fingers 
twitched nervously around the belt ; speedily 
some poor unfortunate was observed com- 
mitting a trivial offence, for which in ordinary 
circumstances a word of rebuke would have 
been ample punishment, but the teacher was 
incapable of resting with moderate measures ; 
this youth's fault gave occasion for the inevit- 
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able outbreak ; the "strapping” process began, 
and spon became general, to the mingled con- 
sternation and delight of most of us, who 
dreaded a “ \Vhack,” but exulted in a " row.” 
Government in such circumstances became 
hopelgss. Worst of all, the teacher was often 
at fault in the distribution of his merciless 
strokcus. The love of fair play awoke sym^ 
pathy for the innocent sufferer, and enmity 
against the teacher. Once a book was thrown 
at the master '’by some one more daring than 
the rest. In his fury the teacher rushed upon 
one of the pupils and belaboured him. Un- 
fortunately, he had selected the wrong boy. 
Things reached^ their climax. The actual 
transgressor stepped out- on the floor, his face 
glowing witl^, indignation, while he shouted ; 
" Why do you strike him 1 He did nothing. 
I threw the book.” The scene of application 
was changed. The strap now flew round the 
proper shoulders, but a fight ensued, in which 
the teacher had the worst of it morally, if not 
physically. Teaching in such circumstances 
was hopeless, and the attempt soon came to 
an end. The teacher abandoned the profession, 
entered upon a business life, and afterwards 
rose to eminence in it. Self-command, if it be 
only made a primary consideration with the 
teacher, will save from perplexities unimagined 
by those who have not witnessed scenes of 
disorder at school. Nowhere can a man be 
more thoroughly tormented in our day than in 
the school-room, if he lack power of command. 



8ELF-^G0VERNMENT. 2:i 

There are few spheres in which one can have 
a more important field of usefulness, with in- 
terest to himself, and ample encouragement, if 
only he understand how to comtnand dth^s. 
For this the very first requisite undoubtedly 
is, that he be able thoroughly to command 
himself. 




CttAPTER 11. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLTNK 

F rom self-control we pass naturally to the 
management of the scholars. With the 
teacher, self-command is" means to a recog- 
nised end. He gbverns himself in order that 
'he may tlc^* better govern others. We are 
here concerned with* the practical aspects of 
school government. Such government exists 
for the two ends of instructing and training the 
children. All school arrangements must point 
towards these two results. 

For successful government there must be . 
harmony with the nature of the children. 
Regard must be had to their intelligence, and 
also to the motive forces which both quicken 
their intellectual life and sway their conduct. 
Bad motives will also be found playing their 
pernicious part, and suitable methods must be 
adopted to check their play. All this is in- 
volved in the maintenance of a healthy school 
discipline. The task is not an easy one, any 
more than the work of self-control. But the 
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perforxnanceipf it is an essential condition for 
successful teaching. The patience an4^ dis- 
crimination requisite must be cultivated by all 
who aim at an honourable placfi^n the f)ro- 
fession. 

And here it is to be observed that Sjphool 
government must proceed not only in the midst 
of lesson-learning, but while the lessons receive 
the chief attention. This secondary position, 
so far as arrangement and outward appearance 
go, must not be overlooked as that which be- 
longs to the eSSsential matter of government. 
The teacher is at all times engaged instructihg, 
as if that were his only work, but he is covertly 
and by necessity governing all the while. It 
is in evejy way better •for himself and for all 
the scholars if this latter exerci^ do not be- . 
come very conspicuous. It best sel^ires its end 
when it is quite secondary on Hhe field of ob- 
servation. Teaching does not exist for the* 
sake of discipline, but discipline for the sake of 
teaching. Like the instrumental accompani- 
ment to a song, it attends upon the teaching, 
supporting it througheyat. This subordinate 
position is thoroughly compatible with effi- 
ciency ; for discipline is not to be secured by 
complicated methods such as might largely 
engross the attention of the teacher. Govern- 
ment with the least possible manifestation of 
care and effort is that which is most easily 
established. Once established, it accomplishes 
its object with the silent consent of all con- 
cerned. 

The chief interest this point gathers 
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around the question, What afe the best 
methods for securing discipline ? The teacher 
must have it clearly and finally settled in his 
ow^ii mind -W-hat are the conditions oii which 
}ie can hope to sway a company of children. 
Such^ sway can be obtained only by taking 
account of what the children naturally look 
for in a superior, in order that they may re- 
spect and trust hkn. They want to see quietly 
and consistently the evidence not only of supe- 
rior knowled^, but also of practical wisdom 
and of wann genuine sympte.thy. No one 
among them could tell in so many words what 
they wish to find in the*ir teacher, but these 
are the things they are all alike feeling after. 
The teacher, then, musi> look at the scholars, 
teach them i^ every subject, and control them 
in their procedure, under constant recognition 
of the facts that they are amenable to reason 
'and to good feeling, and are all anxious to 
live in the good opinion of their teacher. By 
these considerations he must be ruled, if he is 
to find it a reasonably easy task to keep order 
among a host of children. 

It may not be unnecessary, however, to sug- 
gest here that a teacher needs to guard himself 
against the tendency to expect the impossible. 
He aims at the most complete order and quiet 
compatible with work, but he does not expect 
absolute stillness. Children are by nature 
restless, and that restlessness is to be allowed 
for. It is natural, and cannot be regarded as a 
breach of order without injustice, which must 
result in cruelty to tjie children, and must 
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imperil discipline itself. The natural restless- 
ness of youth must be considered, and ^chool 
arrangements adapted to it. If there is a 
constant supply of fresh air, witSoGt exposing 
the children to currents, and if during winter 
a sufficient degree of warmth is at the ^^ame 
time maintained, the physical conditions are 
so far complied with under which childreTi can 
be expected to conduct themselves as if they 
were comfortable. But still further in the 
same direction, it is a great aid 'co discipline if 
there be from titne to time change of posture, 
as well as variation in the subject of study 'to 
suit the capacity of sustained attention in the 
l)upils. It is useless to,theorize,on such matters. 
The observation of the teacher must decide 
upon the times and forms of vitiation desir- 
able. What we need to be delivered from in 
such matters is a system of routine, blindly 
ordaining that all school life bo crushed within’ 
cast-iron frameworks. A tramp through the 
school-room to a good march, played on the 
piano or harmonium, would at once change the 
feelings of scholars growing weary with work, 
and would secure order with greatly less toil 
to the teacher.^ Regard to the physical con- 
ditions on which attention can be secured is 

^ FrobeVs Kindergarten system for interesting and train- 
ing very young children deserves study. Frobel was the 
worthy disciple of Pestalozzi. His method is presented in 
accessible form in a lecture by Joseph Ptiyne, Professor of 
the Science and Art of Education in the College of Pre- 
ceptors, LondoTi— Frobel and the Kindergarten Sgstem. 
H. S. King and Co., London.^ 
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constantly required in teaching, Imt it is only 
lJrep(iratory to the more important intellectual 
ana moral conditions. 

^i)isciplino*^ is subjection to the teacher’s 
authority, in accordance with the order which 
has })een prescribed for educational ends. It 
must be all-pervading in the work of the 
schoi^l, but not always asserting itself. Silent 
as the air around 'them, it must provide for the 
healthy development of the children for whose 
life-wants it i^ adapted. What is wanted is the 
sense of subjection on the paft of the pupils, 
with as little as possible of the assertion of 
authority by the teacher. 

A variety of methods for swaying the action 
of his scholars lies open to the teacher. He 
must decide^ on clear grounds, to what degree 
he may employ any of these, and to which 
l)reference should be given. Order must be 
maintained, and to this end obedience must, if 
needful, be enforced. The pressing question 
is, how best to secure the desired result. By 
looks, by words of encouragement, or by words 
of warning and reproof, and by appropriate 
punishment for breach of order, he may act 
upon the determination of the scholars. The 
teacher who would establish discipline on a 
sure basis must decide what is the most potent 
form of influence, and which ought, therefore, 
to be the prevailing form in use from day to 
day. I incline to think this may be decided 
clearly and finally. The use of the Eye is the 
basis of power ; only after that in point of 
influence comes the u«e of the Voice, or of 
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recognised sig^ns, wliicli may save the need for 
utterance ; and only as a last resort, by ali 
means to be avoided until dire necessity has 
arisen, Punishment. * ^ 

The power of the Eye is the primary 
source of the teacher's influence. Only lej the 
pupils feel that the eye of the teacher runs 
swifter to the mark than words fly to the> ear, 
and his power will be felt. The conduct 
which is to be regulated must be observed. 
To the extent to which this is possible, every- 
thing done in tlio school must be under the 
eye of the teacher. ^To forget this, or to l)e- 
come indifferent to the need for it, is a serious 
mistake. As a pre*rpquisitc, iit is of conse- 
quence to have the Scholars so placed that 
observation is easy. Any arrangegmnt of seats 
which makes it difficult, involves aVilful sur- 
render of a large part of a teacher's power, 
and at the same time of the children's benefit. 
The eye is much more the expression of all 
that the teacher is than the best-chosen words 
can be. The scholars can understand it more 
cpiickly than they can understand words, and 
there is nothing for which the eye is more 
available than the expression of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with what is seen. The eye is 
iiardly misinterpreted by one who observes its 
play. In addition, it is the most quick and 
most silent of messengers. There is no quicker 
telegraph for the school-room, and it is practi- 
cally free from risk of error in communication. 
Without the slightest interruption to school 
work, the eye conveys# more encouragement. 
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warning, and rebuke than there <fcould be time 
to flitter. To leave all this uncommunicated 
would be an unspeakable loss of influence. 
Tlnrough the eye an unexpressed, but clearly 
recognised, understanding is gradually estab- 
lished between master and pupil, which greatly 
aids school management. Connected with this 
fomf of control there is all the advantage of 
comparative secrecy in the midst of public pro- 
cedure. It serves all the ends of a cipher in 
telegraphic communication ; and in school life 
private influence upon a single mind is of vast 
consequence. The teacher is constantly occu- 
pied in public exercises, yet more than most 
men he needs ^)pportumty for communicating 
hints of purely persoAal application, which 
arc best cqjpjeyed when they reach the person 
concerned without knowledge of those around. 

. This holds specially of those timely warnings 
which are to check the beginning of wrong- 
doing. To utter every warning to a child in 
the hearing of all his companions would be to 
blunt the edge of the warning itself. In many 
cases the calling of general attention to what 
is being done would throw the mind of the 
offender into an attitude of defence, altogether 
unfavourable. A warning conveyed by a look 
gives the pupil all the advantage of profiting 
by it without injury to self-respect. Encourage- 
ment thus conveyed gives a great additional 
impulse, carrpng a consciousness of a certain 
advance in the good opinion of the teacher, 
without the fact giving rise to pride, as it 
might otherwise do. On these grounds, it can 
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be maintained that the eye is the vehicle 
of the quickest, widest, kindest, and 
stimulating influence which a teacher ca^^ eyi- 
ploy. If children while within school onl/^e 
conscious that the eye of the teacher runs every- 
where, they become insensibly convinced qf his 
power, and yield to it without a thought of 
opposition. • 

Next in order of influentfe is the teacher’s 
V oice. For mere purposes of discipline it cannot 
be so frequently in use as the eye. It must be 
more commonly* appropriated to the work of 
general instruction. ^When used to promote 
discipline, the voice should convey the same 
lesson to all the schplars. In this way the 
teacher’s voice should a training power for 
the whole school. But words to bj^isely used 
in this way must bo sparingly used. There is not 
a greater mistake in this relation than to sup- 
pose that abundance of speaking is the measure 
of its power. Needless speaking is an offence 
against good government, as in the scholar it 
would be a breach of discipline. In every 
case it should be generally felt that there was 
real occasion for speaking. Besides, it must 
be remembered that even appropriate counsel 
may be overdone by frequency of repetition. 
Warnings lose their force if they are inces- 
santly reiterated, and this unfortunate result is 
more rapid if they are invariably shouted at 
the pitch of the voice. As has been well said, 
“ Nothing more impairs authority than a too 
frequent or indiscreet use of it. If thunder 
itself were to be continual, it would excite no 
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more terror than the noise of mill.” In- 
ccss^t fault-finding involves a rapid evapora- 
tion qf moral influence. None of us likes to 
be^ontinualljr lectured, and children as natur- 
ally and reasonably dislike it as their seniors 
do. ,^A very little observation will suffice to 
convince any teacher that similar warnings 
closo’y repeated become a positive disturbance 
to the whole schofbl. 

Last in the order of consideration — last, and 
least to be reported to in practice — is Punish- 
ment of offences. I do not ‘exclude punish- 
ment from consideration,^ nor do I see how it 
is to be excluded from practice while the 
teacher fulfils the functipns of his office. All 
government must be supported by the sanction 
of punishment for wilful violation of its autho- 
rity. Whife, however, this is to be admitted, 
it is to be hoped that the schools of our country^ 
are for ever freed from the reproach of an irra- 
tional and cruel resort to corporal punishment 
for the most trivial offences. I do not deny 
that the old regime could point in self-vindica- 
tion to good results secured by its rough appli- 
ances. I do not deny that there are many — I 
myself among the number — who look back on 
the share of suffering experienced under well- 
directed use of “ the tawse ” with acknowledg- 
ment of its value. But the records which can 
bo given of scholastic punishment in years not 
far past are undoubtedly anything but honour- 
able to our educational skill and study of 
human nature. When the instruments for chas- 
tising the scholars were in constant use, their 
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very commonness made them insufficient, and 
tempted the teacher to a baneful jiiventiv^ij^fis 
of new and more humiliating forma of pp jj«h- 
ment. So it was that forms of punishment 
utterly disgraceful came to be resorted to. I 
can tell of a hapless boy who had the ii^sfor- 
tune to be seized on the occasion of a general 
outbreak, who was ordered (on a summei»day) 
to thrust his head up the chimney, and stand 
in the grate. To add to the ignominy, his 
companions, who had been participators in the 
offence, many oT them ringleaders in it, we^o 
invited by the teacher to laugh at the victim 
stuck up “ in durance* vile,” and to meet with 
a derisive shout his re^ppearaitce among them 
with blackened ffice. One cannot think of the 
infliction of such penalties, or of the moral con- 
sequences of their endurance, without a shudder. 
So must one condemn all violent castigation.- 
No teacher can vindicate a blow with the fist 
or the edge of his book. If by any chance he 
be tempted to lift his .foot, his feelings of con- 
cern should be such as effectually to guard 
against the recurrence of such an action. 
Kicking does not belong to the accomplish- 
ments in school practice. However good the 
teaching was under the flogging regime, and 
every one who knows anything of the history 
of our country knows it was careful and 
thorough, the infliction of punishment was 
often strangely separated from reflection and 
justice. Even though such ca^s as that 
described were only of occasional occurrence, 
it is beyond doubt that the continual resort to 
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the tawsc” led many teachers toichastise their 
pii^pils more ^ as the expression of their own 
iri;jtation with the condition of things under 
their govemdient than as a reasonable penalty 
for the offence of the sufferer. The frequency 
of chastisement became a temptation to the 
teacher. As little can it be doubted that it 
tended to harden, not to elevate, the scholars. 
I can recall in the^experience of my own school 
life the miserable days spent under a teacher 
who seemed sft times to lose all control of him- 
self as he struck out wildly on all sides. The 
result soon appeared in signs of general in- 
subordination, as in another case to which T 
have already roferred. The consequence of 
this state of tilings was«a chronic suspicion in 
tlie mind of the teacher that evil designs were 
being harboured. This suspicion gained such 
power over him that I have known him stand 
behind the door, " tawse ” in hand, to get a 
speedy and favourable opportunity for venting 
his rage upon some one^ suspected of plotting 
mischief. The rtise could not be successfully 
repeated. The scholars became suspicious in 
turn. A precautionary peep through the chink 
of the door preceded entrance to the room. 
When a dark fofm was detected obscuring the 
light, the door was pushed well back, and a 
sudden leap was made into the room, which 
baffled the master, was the source of great 
delight to those already in their places, and 
gave the victim a fair chance for facing round 
and eluding the strap as it flew wildly about. 
Things soon came to adieight there. A council 
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of war was Jield, plotting treason against the 
reigning authority. It was deci(Jc(l that*“,i^ie 
tawse” — instruinent of offence, to us, 
should be disposed of. On a fitting oppor- 
tunity the strap was seized and concealed. At 
the end of the day it was triumphantly carried 
out of the school. How to dispose of it was a 
temporary difficulty. An empty cab piJSsing 
along the street afforded a Suitable receptacle. 
Cabby, unconscious of the part he was playing, 
peaceably carried it away. When he overhauled 
his carriage on the stand ” that afternoon,i it 
w^as an unusual piece of property which was 
added to the articles “ found — one not likely 
to be inquired after tljat evenihg. The loss of 
“ the tawse was matter of bewilderment for 
some days, and when at length a new strap 
appeared in untarnished drab, without a single 
crack, it was kept under lock and key, where,- 
to the great relief of master and jmpils, it was 
less handy for offensive purposes than was the 
old strap, as it lay conspicuous on the desk. 

Such a description may suffice to indicate 
the grounds on which it is to be deeply 
regretted that corporal punishment was so 
frequent and so severe in the past. I grant, 
however, that power of punis'hment must be- 
long to the teacher. There is a theory adverse 
to all corporal punishment, which is popular in 
our day, and advocated by those whose experi- 
ence and judgment entitle their opinion to 
great weight. I must however confess myself 
unable to acquiesce in that theory. Its advo- 
cates have the advantage of decided support 
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from the States in the American Union, which 
haV?^ .reached I the highest position in educa- 
tional arrangCj^ments. Thus the Department of 
Public Instruction for the City of New York 
instructs its teachers that they “ should never 
resort to violent means, as pushing, pulling, or 
shaking the children, in order to obtain their 
attenuion.” The reason given is this : “ All 
such practices cohstituto a kind of corporal 
punishment, and are not only wrong in them- 
selves, but specially prohibited by the Board.” ^ 
The Directory for tlio City of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is not so decidedly adverse to corporal 
punishment, though it indicates the same aver- 
sion to it which appears in the New York 
Manual, There is but One sentence under the 
head of Discipline, and it is this : The schools 
shall be governed, as far as possible, without 
corporal punishment ; and when such punish- 
ment shall be necessary, it shall in no case be 
inflicted by an Assistant, except when in 
charge of the school in the absence of the 
Principal.” Turning from America to Prussia, 
we find the same* spirit pervading that part 
of German legislation bearing on this subject. 
In the General Law of 1819 on the organiza- 
tion of Public Instruction in Prussia,^ which 
was minutely analysed by M. Victor Cousin in 

1 A Manual of Discipline and Instruction for the Use of 
the Teachers of the Primary and Grammar Schools. New 
York, 1873. This is a Manual of great value in many 
ways. 

* Entwurf eines allgemeinenGesctzes iiber die Verfassung 
des Schulwesens im preussisfchen Staate. 
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his Report to the French Government (1831) 
on the state of Public Instruction in Ptusirfla, 
there is a distinct deliverance oi^ punislynents. 
It is in these words : “ No kind of punishment 
which has a tendency to weaken the sentiment 
of honour, shall, on any pretence, be inflicted : 
corporal punishments, in case they be necessary, 
shall be devoid of cruelty, and on no aiibount 
injurious either to modesfy or to health.”^ 
These extracts may suffice to^show the re- 
solute and lone-standing aversion to frequent 
corporal punishment which is shared by all 
who have pondered .the educational perplexi- 
ties surrounding this subject. And they may 
be taken by young teachers who are conscious 
of considerable anxiety as to maintaining their 
authority over children, as evidence that 
mature reflection and long experience combine 
to prove that school discipline is dependent 
not so much on the physical force at the 
command of the teacher, as upon the intel- 
lectual and moral forces at work within the 
school. That there are offences which are 
best dealt with by chastisement I still think ; 
but such punishment, if at times needful, 
should be a last resort in eijtreme cases. As 
pupils advance in years, and gain in self- 
control, such punishment should be discon- 
tinued. Settled convictions on this subject 
seem to me essential for the teacher. There 
is no department of action within the school 
where there is more need to shut off the 

* Keport on the State of PiyDlic Instruction in Prussia, by 
M. Victor Cousin. Translated by Sarah Austin, 1834. 
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chance of acting upon momentary^impulse. A 
practicjal test of general results may be 
pui inp the following form : School-government 
is most efficient where punishment is least 
frequent. Laxity of discipline may indeed 
square with this test for a short time, but not 
for many weeks, for there is nothing more 
crueh than the frequent punishment which is 
the inevitable result of unreasonable laxity ; 
hence the children themselves grow sick of 
good-natured pithlessness, which lands every- 
body in misery, and invariab'ly prefer a de- 
cided uniform government, for the really strong 
government does not rest mainly on a power 
to punish. To* a conscientious teacher, that 
is, a teacher seeking nothing but efficiency in 
school-worl^ the use of punishment must ever 
be an occasion of personal pain. 

• The question as to fit modes of punishment 
is a much more difficult one than many parents 
seem to realize. It is easier for parents to 
criticise the management of their children in 
school than to lay down practical regulations. 
I am not able to see that punishments which 
have in many cases taken the place of corporal 
punishment are, really improvements. If I 
had my boyhood days back again, I should 
rather have my fingers tingle under the strap 
than be subjected to the milder penalties of 
the present day. From an educationist's point 
of view, I question their wisdom. Take, for 
example, the infliction of posmSf whether for 
ill-prepared lessons or for breaches of discip- 
line. After having myself tried this form of 
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penalty, and* watched the effects, I felt con- 
strained to abandon it. Punishment in 
form must be irksome, but to require a coii- 
sideraCble part of the day’s lesson to be wiltteii 
out by a little offender, is a form of penalty 
attended by many disadvantages. At ^ first 
sight it may appear that this plan really har- 
monizes with educational ends, as it may be 
supposed the writing of the Wesson will impress 
it better upon the memory. If this be put to 
the test by the teacher, I thinft he will find 
that the result *is not as expected. Besides, 
the writing of the poena is thrown upon the 
time sot apart for preparation of the lessons for 
the following day. This mvftt be plain, ex- 
cept to those who would assign a “nine-hours” 
working-day to children as well as to grown 
men. If it be said that the intention* of the 
penalty is to shorten the time for ancl 
lengthen the time for work, I reply, this settles 
the badness of the method. There is no 
worse i)lan for bringing a child into the 
physical and mental condition for learning 
than that of cutting in upon the play hours. 
An unexpected break in the work may quicken 
the mind, but an addition to the regulation 
time is unfavourable to menial action. Take 
the poentty then, as an additional demand upon 
the time set apart for lesson-learning, and 
what is the result] This additional task 
hangs like a weight on the spirits of the 
learner, and the process of learning is retarded 
accordingly. If all the lessons for the follow- 
ing day are badly prepared, the poena affords 
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the explanation ; by its weight l^son-leaming 
w^s reduced to drudgery. The sense of this 
spreads into f the next day, and works further 
misOhief. Ir, in view of the impossibility of 
managing well all that must be got through, 
the ^upil write out as hurriedly and carelessly 
as he can, the educational benefit is lost, 
and educational injury is being done. Many 
of the same objections apply to the plan of 
keeping a child in the school after the others 
have got fre^. Greatly better in its effect 
upon the scholar (and greatlj better for the 
teacher) than half-an-hour of solitary confine- 
ment, would be five minutes spent in kindly 
private remonstiance in cases of serious offence. 
1 have seen the most beneficial results from this 
form of dealing in the most perplexing cases. 

There is Toom for considerable diversity of 
opinion as to the best forms of punishment. 
Granting, however, that punishment of some 
kind may at times be needful, the success of 
its use depends largely on the spirit in which 
it is inflicted. If it is to impress the offender 
aright, and at the same time exert a whole- 
some influence upon the other scholars, it must 
be plain that it has been inflicted solely be- 
cause of the seribus nature of the offence com- 
mitted. The fault must be obviously a source 
of grief to the teacher, and the infliction of 
the punishment a painful necessity.^ 

* The whole question of punishment is ably discussed in 
Education and School^ by the Rev. E. Thring, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham School. Macmillan and Co., 1864. 
Seep. 221. 
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What I vewture to plead is, that punishment 
should not be a common element in sch9i>l 
government. It should be a last and pmnful 
resort, when an offence of unusual gravitjThas 
been committed. It must stand out as the 
public testimony that neither falsehood,^ nor 
dishonesty, nor cruelty, nor any form of im- 
morality, can be allowed to break in upon the 
order which has been established for the good 
of all, and which must be maintained at all 
hazards. ^ 

The inquiry may hero be pressed, How , is 
punishment to be restricted to cases so special 
as those now indicated? Some suggestions 
may bo offered by way of reply. More trivial 
offences should be seen without being publicly 
noticed. "When a pupil is obviously striving 
to do well, it may often be judicious even to 
avoid showing him that his fault has been, 
recognised. At other times — and these the 
most frequent — it may be well to let the child 
see by a look that the fault has been observed, 
though not publi(dy condemned. This course 
of procedure is often of great value. A look 
may be found to cany rebuke enough. Ex- 
cess of punishing is most readily avoided by 
a full use of the minor or moi^t silent methods 
of expressing displeasure. 

Further, it must bo remembered that chil- 
dren often incur displeasure by being allowed 
to step across the boundaries of reserve and 
self-restraint. All the surroundings encourage 
them to take the step, and then by necessity, 
though unjustly nevertiieless, the teacher is 
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forced to drive tliem back to tlie ground be- 
which Uiey should not have been allowed 
to trespass, f Kindle enthusiasm, and keep it 
alivk Under these conditions the pupils do 
not so easily yield to temptation. Use care- 
fully the natural desire of the scholars to stand 
well in the opinion of their master. With this 
view, make them feel as often as possible the 
encouraging influence of a favourable judgment 
of their efforts. Encouragement in well-doing 
is one of th% most powerful checks on evil- 
doing. Experiencing the pleasure of approval, 
they will strive more earnestly to excel, and 
will shun public reproach, as they would bitter 
disappoiiitmenU or a heavy loss. 

One thing deserving •of careful consideration 
is the importance of bringing the habit of 
obedience very early into play. If children are 
accustomed from their very earliest school ex- 
perience to move together in accordance with 
fixed signals, the work of discipline is greatly 
simplified. Simultaneous movements — as in 
rising, taking seats again, or marching — always 
contribute to the result in a way very pleasing 
to those who are being so trained. An admir- 
able example of this kind of training is seen 
in the marching of the pupils in some of the 
American schools as they enter the hall for 
opening exercises. The folding desks adopted 
by the London School Board have been well 
utilized to serve the ends of training. Each 
desk accommodates two. The desks are set 
in rows, with a passage running down between 
the ends of the desks* and not behind, as com- 
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moiily. The front part of the desk, on which 
the arm rests when writing, folds back 
facilitate egress. The boy goiii^-from% the 
right of one desk meets the boy coming from 
the left of another desk. To avoid confusion, 
each boy who moves by the right takes fpoiit 
rank ; each one moving by the left takes rear 
rank. This understood, movements are Sig- 
nalled by the figures 1, 2* 3. When the 
teacher says 1, that is “ Fold , desks ; " 2, 
‘‘ Stand ; ” 3, “ Move into the passage.” The 
movements are executed as promptly as the 
figures are named. Any such form of drill is 
an aid to discipline, training the scholars to 
instantaneous obedience. Chif&rcn take de- 
light in the rapid execution of such movements. 
Musical accompaniment for guiding a march 
increases the pleasure obtained from the exer- 
cise. Wlien changing classes — gathering or 
dismissing the pupils — time is not mis-spent, 
which is given up to secure a steady march in 
or out. This aid to discipline is largely adopted 
in Germany and in America. The most success- 
ful example of an entrance march I have yet 
witnessed was executed by the boys of the 
juvenile division in Thirteenth . Street School. 
New York. A few minutes before nine o^clock 
the Rector was seated alone on the platform of 
the large hall, situated on the third or upper 
floor of the building. I joined him as he sat 
there. Exactly at nine, a boy stepped in and 
touched a series of bell-pulls ranged along the 
wall behind the platform. A teacher then sat 
down before the piano inlront of the platform, 
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and struck up a march. Five entrance doors 
^ovided for different lines of approach. By 
eacr^ of th|5e a line of boys began to enter 
siii^le file, the boys being so closely together 
as to touch one another, or nearly so. With 
mi^tary precision, and a specially firm beat of 
the left foot, the march proceeded until the 
lines were interlacing, and some were defiling 
by the front of* the benches. In little more 
than four minutes, one thousand boys had 
taken their places, and the hall was crowded. 
At the request of the Rectoi^ I read a portion 
of Scripture; thereafter the boys repeated 
aloud the Lord’s Prayer ; two public recita- 
tions were gi^en, the^ one an original essay, 
the other a poetical ^passage. The counter- 
march began to a different tune, and in a short 
time the hall was left with three small classes 
stationed in different parts of the wide area. 

An example of a similar kind, but consider- ’ 
ably more varied, and therefore more extended 
in its effect, I witnessed in one of the large 
school-rooms of Berlin. A single class was put 
through a round of exercise, which varied from 
slow march to smart running. First, the chil- 
dren were started in slow time, and put tlirough 
a series of evolutions ; then the pace was ad- 
vanced to quick step ; and at length the speed 
was brought to tlie “double,” the children 
moving in single line, not upon a straight 
course, but curving in a graceful wave-like 
movement. WTien the running pace had been 
started, time was suddenly changed from the 
most rapid to half <5r quarter, and responded 
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to instantly al> along the line. The direction, 
aa well as the time of their moviimcnts, waf^r 
constantly varied, thereby greatlj| increasing 
the demand upon the attention and agili^ of 
the pupils. It was a class of girls which I 
saw put through this exercise, and they enjoyed 
it exceedingly. The natural fondness for active 
exercise was not only gratified, but the exersise 
served the double purpose of relaxation and 
training. By such exercises habitual and hearty 
obedience is greatly promoted. ^ 

Very particulaHy must it be kept in view 
by the teacher that quietness in governing is 
most naturally allied with good discipline. A 
loud voice, reiterating commandtf in an authori- 
tative tone, is often considered favourable to 
submission among the scholars. It is not really 
so. A quiet way of issuing orders is favourable 
to quietness of disposition among the scholars. 
It conveys a double impression — that obedience 
is expected, and that there is a large reserve 
force at command, if the teacher should have 
occasion to put it to use. The demand for 
silence, shouted out at the pitch of the voice, 
preceded by a sharp crack of the cane upon th(i 
desk, is out of harmony with the thing desired. 
A sudden shout may check the noise for half a 
minute, as a gust of wind sweeps the falling 
water off the direct line of descent ; but when 
the gust is over the water falls as before. 
Quietness in ruling is the sure sign of conscious 
and acknowledged power. This suggestion may 
be taken from experience in all departments. 
Look, for example, at the command of a huge 
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Atlantic steamer, with over a thousand persons 
i)n board. The captain on the bridge amid- 
ships hardlj utters a word except in conversa- 
tio**l tone to a subordinate officer, who sends 
on the message from one to another. Far re- 
moved from the steersmen, the commander 
simply points the finger of the dial-plate upon 
the.course, a corresponding change takes place 
upon the dial within sight of the steersmen, 
and the order is executed without the crowds 
on deck knowing that an order has been given. 
Only bn an occasional emergency is an order 
so conveyed as to be overheard on deck. T4iis 
is the model type of true government. The 
school-room may well illustrate this secret of 
po^ver. Teachers will lind it in every waj^ an 
advantage to spare their voice, making the fact 
of control much more frequently felt than the 
srjund of orders is heard 
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INSTllUCTION. 

I T)0 not here touch the question concerning 
the relative value of the sj^veral subjects 
of study. My purjios® does not lead me to 
treat of a subject wliicfi has given occasion for 
quite enough controversy. I wish rather to 
direct thought on the best modes of giving 
instruction in any subject. I am here con- 
cerned only witlx the essential conditions of 
successful teaching. 

Whatever the age and attainment of the 
pupils under charge, the first requisite for 
communicating instruction is to gain and keep 
their attention. Teaching, to be successful, 
must therefore be adapted to win attention. 
At the earlier stages of school life this is the 
one pressing requirement. Somehow, atten- 
tion must be made possible even to the most 
restless little ones, to whom the first restraints 
of school life are irksome. Accustomed to 
have every new object attract their interest 
just as long as they recognised anything 
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attractive in it — permitted to* change from 
(tjie engagement to another as caprice dictated 
— tf\ey musf be made familiar with restriction. 
ThCj must begin to be regulated by the will 
of another. Taking this as self-evident, we 
are j)rone to say that they miist do so, whether 
they will or not. This is one of our superficial 
current phrases which cover over many points 
needing careful 'Consideration. Attention is 
not to be secured by mere exercise of autho- 
rity. Authority has a great deal to do through 
tlie whole course of school life, but we cannot 
“command” attention, as we say, by merely 
demanding that it be given. A radical mis- 
take is made if a teacher lean on his authority 
in the school as the guarantee for attention by 
the scholars, lie must consider the require- 
ments of the undisciplined mind, and adapt 
himself to them. Children attend to what 
interests them. This must determine the kind 
of assistance to be given tliem in acquiring 
habits of attention. To help them in this is 
an obvious part of a teacher's work. It de- 
volves upon him to put his instructions in 
such a way as to awaken interest in the sub- 
ject taught. This duty, indeed, falls on every 
one who attempts to instruct others. The 
literary man, the special pleader, the lecturer, 
the orator, must all of them bestow much 
thought on thq laws which determine the 
mind's interest in any subject set before it. 
The master of a school in this respect shares a 
task which is common to all who essay to 
teach others. In this appears the true place 
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and power the profession. Still more im- 
poi*tant does the work of the ^schoolni;>,st«r 
appear when it is considered thalj he la3J6 the 
foundation for all later and more advanced 
teaching. He initiates into the process of 
learning, which is to he continued in all after- 
life. The educator of youth docs not merely 
communicate so much instruction from year to 
year ; he develops the receptive and acquisitive 
tendencies of mind, which arc jjftcrwards to 
play their part in the intellectual activity of 
the nation. He trains the intelligence of those 
who are afterwar ds to he the teachers of others, 
as well as of those who are only to he interested 
inquirers after truth. 

In his efforts to nraintain attention, the 
teacher is aided >)y the natural curiosity of 
his pupils, though it is equally true that he is 
tried hy their natural restlessness. Curiosity ■ 
■ is to he utilized as the corrective of restless- 
ness. To awaken expectation — to keep it 
alive, and even to add to its strength hy that 
which it feeds upon — is to succeed in teaching. 
Here arise several considerations deserving 
notice from the schoolmaster. Children are 
most susceptible of what comes through the 
senses. It is therefore a great point gained 
when the eyes as well as the ears of the pupils 
can he kept in exercise during the lesson. To 
reach the mind hy double avenues at the same 
moment is to increase the chance of success. 
The value of sight as an agency of instruction 
is generally recognised. However true it may 
be in any case that hearing may suffice to con- 
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vey the whole truth, there is irt every one a 
riatu^•al disposition to resort, nevertheless, to 
sighjUas a flvourite auxiliary. Every one is 
conscious of the desire to see a speaker while 
listening to his statements. Every experienced 
speaker is aware that he sacrifices much of his 
power if he does not speak to the eye as well 
as th the ear. Wo all know how strong is the 
desire to watch tfie performances of the several 
members of an orchestra while we listen to the 
piece which they are rendering. In all pro- 
bability we should more accurately realize the 
composer's design if we completely closed our 
eyes and simply listened, but the fascination 
of sight is too strong l^or most of us to make 
it easy to content ourselves witji the feast of 
sound. This keenness of interest in what is 
seen is experienced by boys and girls perhaps 
even more intensely than it is by their seniors. 
Hence the value of the black-board in all de- 
partments of teaching, up to the very highest; 
hence also the value of object-lessons for 
beginners ; hence the greater interest com- 
monly felt in observational and experimental 
science than in abstract thought. Every school- 
master needs to give great weight to this con- 
sideration. Children universally desire to see 
their teacher while he guides the class-work. 
This desire continues powerful as long as the 
teacher continues to interest the children by 
what he says. As long as he succeeds in this 
respect, the eyes are bright, and fixed on the 
common centre of attraction. So soon as his 
teaching becomes slow, monotonous, and want- 
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ing in intellectual energy, the eyes lose their 
lustre, and begin to wander toff fron^ tfie 
common centre. Thus it becomes obylous 
that the teacher must himself be thoroughly 
interested in order to interest his scholars. If 
school-work is only a monotonous routine to 
liim, it cannot be anything better to them. 
AVe cannot so reverse the natural relatiCn of 
tilings as to make the pupils responsible for 
the intellectual life of the scluyil. Children 
may, indeed, at times find or create interest 
for themselves, but that is as likely to ,be 
away from the subject of instruction as in it. 
The lesson may in some caseg carry sufficient 
interest in itself. More commonly the opposite 
will be the case, amf then it depends upon 
what the teacher makes the lesson appear, 
whether the scholars are attentive or listless. 

One thing, however, must never be forgotten. 
There are limits to the possible continuance of 
interest in any one subject. Neither teacher 
nor scholar is to blame if interest by and by 
begin to flag. What is greatly wanted for 
successful instruction is change of subject as 
often as the necessities of the pupils seem to 
require. A timely break in the order of 
lessons may be of great consequence for con- 
tinued mental activity. I venture to think that 
Time-Tables, however important in themselves, 
should never be so rigidly adhered to as to 
prevent variation. Many disadvantages would 
be experienced if there were needless deviation 
from the fixed order qf study. But a lesson 
may be specially difficult, and that must imply 
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that it is more irksome for the scholars. In 
sii'ch (3, case iU is a practical mistake to insist 
that the children must be ke2)t on the strain 
quite' as long as when the work is compara- 
tively simple. “The Code^* can hardly be 
expected to do anything less than attach 
supreme importance to the ‘‘ Time-Table.” 
But tO measure school-work for all days of the 
year by the yard-measure, or by the clock, is 
to deny to intelligence its fit place in the. 
school-room. It is of far more consequence for 
ultimate results that the teacher should observe 
and judge for liiinself as to the wisest distri- 
bution of the several parts of work for a day, 
than that all our schools come under regulation- 
drill, which would turn any slight deviation 
from the Time-Table into a serious offence. 
By all means let us be saved from blind “ ruh^ 
of thumb.” It is to be hoped that our na- 
tional schools will not become ♦circumscribed 
by rule in such a manner as to deter our 
teachers from exercising their own sagacity as 
to minor deviations which a regard to efficient 
teaching may suggest. 

Considerable diversity of ari’angement should 
appear in the adaptation of lessons to the 
capacity of children, in accordance with their 
age and advancement. Powers of observation 
are those first in exercise, and these chiefly 
must be called into play in the case of be- 
ginners. Those who devote themselves to 
infant-school teaching need a speciality of 
teaching gift. Vivacity of manner, aptness of 
descriptive power, play of imagination, facility 
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in passing lightly and rapidly from one theme 
to others somewhat aiialogous/i with strong 
delight in the simi)]c unrestrained Avays of 
little children, are the qualifications*' Avhich 
specially point out the teacher suited in a 
marked degree for training those who are. only 
in the earliest stages of school life. Pictorial 
illustrations and object-lessons must siri)ply 
attraction to the youngest scholars. The 
earliest demands upon memoijy should for 
tlie most part involve little more than involun- 
tary recollection. It is enough at such a time 
if facts are recalled because the i)icturc illus- 
ti’ating them is attractive, o3^ the story con- 
nected Avitli them interesting, or the tune 
pleasing to which the Verses of a hymn or song 
are sung. 

There arc some Avho object to have lessons 
made easy in this way. They dislike adventi- 
tious attractions. They regard this deliberate 
selection of the easiest and most attractive 
methods of instruction for beginners as a 
method wanting in the sternness of the olden 
times. I quite syrai^athize in the aversion to 
having all things made easy and agreeable, as 
if children Avere to be screened from difficulty 
and hardship. But the rcalilies of school life 
are such that there is little need for fearing 
that children groAv up strangers to labour and 
trial. There is ctutainly reason enough for 
attempting to lessen the difficulties and smooth 
the path of progress. The testimony of Dr. 
Carpenter on such a subject Avill be readily 
accepted as deserving of attention. He says : 
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“ Those ‘ strong-minded ’ teachers Wio object to 
these ^odes of ‘ making things pleasant/ as an 
iinwoiithy and undesirable ‘ weakness/ are ignor- 
ant tnat in this stage of the child-mind, the 
Will — that is, the power of ^^//-control — is 
weak ; and that the primary object of Educa- 
tion is to encourage and strengthen, not to 
repress, that power. Great mistakes are often 
made by Parents' and Teachers, who, being 
ignorant of ^liis fundamental fact of child- 
nature, treat as wilfulness what is in reality just 
tlie contrary of Will-fullness; being the direct 
result of the waat of Volitional control over the 
automatic activity of the Brain. To punish a 
child for the want of o]?edienco which it has 
not the poiver to render, 'is to inflict an injury 
which may almost bo said to be irreparable.*’ ^ 
Passing from involuntary observation and 
recollection, children must make a beginning 
with voluntary concentration of attention. 
This brings us to the regular tasks, appropri- 
ately so named. The effort of preparation 
always constitutes a task, and in the early 
I)eriods of school life a peculiarly wearisome 
one. Scholars must early begin the work of 
self-directed effort, success in which must 
regulate their progress, and determine their 
influence through subsequent life. The greatest 
importance attaches to the judgment which a 
teacher forms of the best methods for helping 
scholars to make the needful effort. This is 
the turning-point where it is decided what is 

^ Principles of Mental, Pli^tsiology, by Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, p. 134. H. S. King & Co., London. 
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to be the typo of a teacher’s success.^ That it 
is part of the teacher s work to gender help in 
this matter will not, I think, be doubted! In 
order to make the help genuine, liowei^^.:; the 
aim must be to encourage*, the scholars to work 
for themselves. A teacher succeeds in this in 
proportion as he awakens an enthusiasm for 
acquisition, and guides and satisfies it urhen 
aAvakened. The object miftt be to stimulate 
inquiry, and then to render help in such a way 
as to encourage it, not to forestffll the experi- 
ence of delight •the mind has in discovering for 
itself what can be known. There must be 
among the scholars not only a thirst for know- 
ledge, but a sense of power in the self-direction 
of their faculties. Tl»is involves a distinct use 
of voluntary observation and reasoning, not 
mere exercise of memory. No doubt all chil- 
dren must commit to memory a good many 
things they do not rightly understand. 
Such storing of the memory belongs less or 
more to all study. There is force here in what 
has been said by Mr. Thring : “ It must be 
borne in mind that with the young memory 
is strong, and logical perception weak. All 
teaching should start on this undoubted fact. 
It sounds very fascinating to talk about under- 
standing everything, learning everything thoroughly, 
and all those broad phrases which plump down 
on a difficulty and hide it. Put in practice, 
they are about on a j)ar with exhorting a* boy 
to mind he does not go into the water till he 
can swim.”^ To begin on the supposition that 

1 Education a'^d School, p, 196. 
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everything is to be explained, w(Aild indeed be 
Qa serious aggravation of a teacher’s difficulties. 
Siiiirit is true, as Professor Hart, of Princeton, 
NcwVorscy, U.S., has well said : “This is the 
true mental order : Knowledge first, and then 
Memory. Get knowledge, then keep it.” ^ The 
teacher must early begin the work of explain- 
ing.,. llis success as a teacher Avill depend 
largely on how Ik? does this. Merely to keep 
on repeating formal explanations is not enough. 
What is to ^)e sought is skill in suggesting 
points of thought, iu ipiestionilig so as to lead 
the understanding on the way, and in placing 
the subject of* study in a variety of lights and 
relations whiclP may intej*est different minds. 
All these will be gained by breaking up the 
lesson witli clearness into its comj)onent parts, 
touching upon the relations of the parts, and 
suggesting associations chicHy of the nature of 
similarity, which ma}'^ at once help memory and 
stimulate thouglit. 

From this skctcli of what is to be aimed 
at, will ai)pear wliat 1 understand to be the 
teacher’s true function. It is to kach^ and not 
merely to hear ksi>om recital, and be a censor of 
failures and a marker of results. Above every- 
thing else, ho is do teach. Whatever else he 
does is to be subsidiary to this, and to con- 
tribute to its efficiency. In their own place, 
hearing and censuring and marking may all 
contribute to his end; but a teacher comes 
down from his true elevation, and lowers the 

1 In the School-room : Chapters in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. PhiladolpliL'i : and Brother. 
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ideal of his •professional work, if he content 
himself with these alone. Ii 3 becomes -'a 
drudge, and the work of the schwl will be 
drudgery to the scholars. He becomes*^ task- 
master, and the scholar^ will soon cease to 
regard him in any other light. But th^ man 
who wishes to teach, and not merely to licar 
lessons, must put himself in living symp?lthy 
with the learners, must detect their difficulties, 
and by his own superior knowledge supply the 
helps which contribute to the activity and 
interest of the mind. The real Teacher is not 
only something higher than a task-master, but 
something greatly higher than an Examiner. 
The true teacher may feel the examiner’s work 
cpiite irksome. Leave him the luxury of teach- 
ing, and ho may be quite willing to liand over 
to others the work of examination or inspec- 
tion. Such a teacher will bo ready enough to 
1)0 judged by results ; nevertheless, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has produced 
results which the machinery of examination 
cannot gauge. The radical distinction between 
teaching and examining touches very closely 
on all that concerns success in professional 
work. If a teacher allow himself in thought 
and in fact to take the attitude of simply 
judging of the extent of j)rcparation made by 
the scholars on the previous evejiing, he deli- 
berately sacrifices all that is grandest in a 
teacher’s life. 

How, then, can the teacher be more than a 
simple hearer of lessons? How can he help 
the scholars in the wori of learning ? Before 
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"attempting an answer, there ^re some pre- 
(^utjonary (y)nsiderations which need to he 
present to the teacher’s mind. 

Th^ children are not to be over-tasked. 
Quantity is not the test of success. Undue 
amount may peril the whole results. It is 
in every sense better to err on the side of too 
short lessons than on the side of great length. 
There is in our day a vicious aj>petite for 
quantity, w^ich leads to pernicious results. 
If a child must face an array of lessons which 
threatens to turn the whole ef'ening, as well as 
the day, into a period of work, there is a dis- 
heartening sense of oppression which is very 
unfavourable to progress. Some children have, 
indeed, an avidity for* learning, which gives 
them no sense of oppression in such circum- 
stances; but it would be greatly better for 
themselves and for their parents, and for the 
nation too, if there could be awakened in them, 
and regularly gratified, some avidity for play. 
As a general rule, it may be taken as beyond 
dispute that, for educational results, it is unde- 
sirable that the whole evening be set apart 
to lesson-leaniing. Eesponsibility for home 
arrangements devolves on the parents or guar- 
dians of the children ; but the responsibility of 
adjusting the task to the recognised capacity 
and advancement of the scholars rests on their 
teacher. Many of the perplexities and trials 
which fall upon both teachers and scholars are 
the result of want of due consideration as to 
the amount of work assigned. If in the hurry 
of closing up for the •day, a teacher, without 
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much consideration, specify work more extended 
tlian ordinary, the result will ha a nighj ot 
gloom for the scholars, and thereafter a da^ of 
perplexity for himself. In such circumsfllinccs, 
the vexations of teaching are self-made troubles. 

It must further be remembered that if pupils 
become addicted to partial preparation, and 
grow familiar with wriggling through the day’s 
work in haphazard fashion, 'they are so far 
demoralized. Their standard of scj^ool require- 
ment is lowered. Preparation is less a matter 
of concern to thehi than it should be. Such a 
result is to be guarded against as earnestly as 
a break-down in discipline. On the same 
grounds, it is to be desired that parents should 
cease from regarding a school as really eflicient 
simply because a great quantity of work is 
pressed through. The test of efficiency is not 
found in the amount of work done, but in the 
'thoroughness with which the work attempted 
has been performed. 

For Teachers in our Primary Schools it is 
specially important to consider the amount of 
home-preparation which may reasonably bo 
expected. It seems to me altogether unlikely 
that satisfactory advance can be made in the 
work of educfition through hicans of these 
schools, unless school-work bo largely planned 
upon the admission that only slight home- 
preparation can be expected. A large propor- 
tion of the children are so situated at home 
that preparation of lessons must be very slight, 
and often completely neglected. It seems un- 
wise to shun this adnfission ; we must suit 
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ourselves to the existing sta^e of matters, 
^reaiphing mi^st proceed largely on the assump- 
tiomthat the scholars are practically commenc- 
ing file learning of the lesson when their 
teacher begins class-work. I do not incline 
so to view a teacher’s work as to regard this 
position of affairs as occasion for special con- 
dolence. On Jhe contrary, I favour the 
oi)inion, that in all cases it would be well if 
the classes Jn wliich primary instruction is 
communicated were conducted on the avowal 
that comparatively little is expected in the 
form of home-preparation. Even if lesson* 
learning wer^ entirely restricted to school 
hours for the first two pr three years of school 
life, I think we should gain and not lose in 
educational results. In the interests of health 
and physical development it is to be desired 
that the brain should not be subjected to con- 
tinuous work for more than a few hours of 
each day. As far as possible, wo should guard 
against the excitement of class- work flowing in 
upon the homes of the children, and even upon 
their sleeping hours. At present we have too 
much experience of uneasy restlessness of brain 
among young children. In the interests of 
the teachers of *our primary schools, burdened 
as they are with the extra strain of maintain- 
ing the attention of large numbers of very 
young children, I would wish to see a saving 
of strength in teaching. Escape from the 
irritation experienced on account of the dis- 
covery of inadequate preparation would be a 
considerable help in this respect. There would 
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be less fretting for a teacher (and it is/frotting 
which most quickly exhausts the iitrength), by 
deliberately undertaking the work of - teaching 
the lesson from tlie foundation. There Vould 
also be a higher training in the real work of 
teaching. Mere lesson-hearing is a compara- 
tively slight and commonplace exercise ; but to 
lead the young mind into the knowledge to*bo 
understood and remembered is an exercise in 
every way worthy of large kiiqjvledge and 
much skill. 

To the main question : How is the teacher 
to lend help to the pupils in the learning of 
their lessons? The most important pai't of 
the reply is, that all hejiring of lessons slioulik 
be designedly managed* in such a way as to 
contribute towards a better learning of these 
lessons. The best prepared child has still 
much to learn from the lesson ; many of the 
* children are likely to have the greater part to 
learn; but still more importance attaches to 
the consideration that the work of learning 
will proceed with increasing alacrity in pro- 
portion as the intelligence of the children is 
called into exercise. All efficient teaching 
must, indeed, afford a model of the best methods 
of learning. What all pupils require in a 
teacher is the suggestiveness which brings the 
understanding to the aid of the memory. He 
must contribute for their help the appliances 
which superior intelligence and experience in 
the work of instruction suggest for facilitating 
acquirement. 

First in importance for this end is the use 
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of ANAI^SIS. If learners are &hown the true 
methods for* reducing difficult combinations to 
their elements, many difficulties are taken out 
of th8 way. Mastery of the remaining diffi- 
culties will then prove a help for subsequent 
effort. This work of analysis is greatly sim- 
plified in later stages, if progress in elemen- 
tafy instniction ^has been by advancement on 
a careful system from the simplest elements of 
language teethe more complex combinations. 
Intelligence is the avenue to memory. A pas- 
sage may be accurately and rapidly read or 
recited, and yet not in any proper sense learned. 
The contribution to the real education of the 
child is comparatively §mall, unless the under- 
standing is called into* exercise. In education 
what maybe described as a “local’* or “verbal” 
memory is of slight influence in comparison 
with an intelligent or rationalizing memory. 
Association by reference to locality or verjjal 
sequence is a temporary coherence, which 
generally breaks up when the occasion for it 
is gone. T3ut if facts are contemplated, and 
truths are understood, memory keeps what it 
receives, and intelligence begins to utilize what 
it has gathered. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that analysis become a familiar 
instrument in all educational work. The 
ordinary round of school duty gives constant 
opportunity for its use. In spelling, for 
example, to break up a word into its component 
parts is to bring the understanding into play, 
affording memory the aid it requires for ac- 
curately retaining and recalling that word. 
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This is the *only really efficient protection 
against bad spelling. So it is, most plai^l/, 
with reading. Accurate reading of ii passage 
which is not fully understood is simpTy im- 
possible. Daily familiarity with the analysis 
of a few of the longest sentences in the lesson 
is the simplest and surest method for attaining 
just appreciation of punctuation, intonattbri, 
and emphasis. Again, acquiring the grammar 
of any language is certain to be^ drudgery if 
assigned merely to ‘‘ word-memory,” with the 
help of as much 'patience as a child can coin^ 
mand. The same task will have sources of 
pleasure connected with it i^ memory has 
called to its service ev§n an occasional play of 
intelligence. The teaching of grammar is 
indeed a fair test of teaching power. Its re- 
quirements fully illustrate the value of analysis. 
Of all the forms of misery connected with 
scjiool life, there is nothing more vexatious 
than the sight of a child entangled in the intri- 
cacies of grammar, with nothing but the dis- 
agreeable remembrance of tiresome tasks, and 
nothing in store but increased bewilderment, 
in absence of intelligent appreciation of what 
had gone before. In view of the fact that in 
multitudes of cases parents can render no help 
to their children in such studies, there is 
urgent need for constant use of analysis, how- 
ever slow the progress may be. Sure under- 
standing, however slow it be, is progress ; 
rapidity with uncertainty is progress of the 
delusive sort, the semblance without the reality. 
There is no great wisdom in a rapid dash into 
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a tanglefl, thorny tliicket, two miles deep. A 
minutes, spent in seeking a pathway may 
save hours of laborious and useless struggle. 
To make grammar something else than a 
bewildering thicket is the teacher’s part. It 
is, indeed, more than the most careful teacher 
can hope for, that none of his scholars shall 
have a task of bewilderment. But the aim of 
the teacher must be to secure that the great 
majority in each class advance clearly together 
in the understanding of what is being taught. 
It certainly is not enough that the sharpest 
children make head-way, while the majority 
get into confusion.' Such a result is failure, 
however well the upper marks appear when the 
test comes. 

The use of the eye to aid the understand- 
ing is of great importance in all analysis. 
For this reason the Uack-hoard presents an 
invaluable auxiliary. Its use may seem to 
consume time ; in reality it greatly saves time. 
What is made visible will be understood much 
more rapidly than what is merely explained in 
words. A word of several syllables written 
out on the board in separate parts will much 
more easily be made familiar than if it be only 
looked at as printed in the ordinary lesson. 
Familiarity with the analysis of words will soon 
be gained in this way, rendering continued 
use of the board unnecessary, and setting it free 
for use at some other point of difficulty. There 
is no need to continue illustrations when writing 
mainly for those who are professional teachers. 
The value of the black-board is not likely to be 
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overlooked. The more a teacher can ^ail him- 
self of all the avenues to the mipd, the more 
efficient his teaching must become. ^ / 

Next to analysis as an instrument of instruc- 
tion comes skilful combination. When pupils 
are encouraged to make for themselves fresh 
combinations of things already known, addi- 
tional progress is certain. Variety of exercise 
in this way is as attractive to children as many of 
their games. If, when such exercises are given, 
the rivalry involved in taking places were discon- 
tinued, and all extraneous excitement avoided, 
the play of intelligence would bring an ample 
reward. I plead for discontini^^nce of rivalry 
in such exercises, because, while it stimulates 
some, in other cases it hinders and even stops 
the action of intelligence. If any teacher 
doubt this, he may subject a class to experi- 
ment by watching the faces of the pupils, and 
next asking from the child who has been cor- 
rected an explanation of the reason for the 
correction. Hurry in such things is an injury, 
and so is all commingling of antagonistic 
motives. All fear hinders intellectual action, 
and the fear of wounded ambition offers no 
exception to the rule. The fear of being pun- 
ished is more seriously detrimental than any 
form of fear which can be stirred. It is essen- 
tially antagonistic to the action of intelligence. 
Let mind have free play. There is hardly a 
better exercise for a class than that of allow- 
ing a scholar to write out on the black-board 
the tense of a verb, or ^any other portion of 
grammar ; requiring the others to offer correc- 
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tions of what has been writtfen ; interlin- 
ing the ^'cor|*ections as suggested; and then 
inquiring into their warrant. Ritter, the cele- 
brated'^geographer of Germany, pointed to the 
value of skilful combination in the suggestion 
he made as to teaching geography. He pro- 
posed the combination of history and geogra- 
phy. He recommended that an outline map 
should be drawn, the mountains traced, and 
the courses of the rivers ; and that localities 
should be mhrked in connexion with events of 
historic importance, or with information con- 
cerning the products of the soil or of manu- 
facture. The suggestion is a valuable example 
of the type of combinations which must greatly 
facilitate education a?'id deepen its interest. 
The learning of geography is of comparatively 
little value if it be nothing more than lists of 
names in moderate doses, with the understand- 
ing that they belong to England or to France. 
But if a teacher roughly sketch an outline map 
upon the board, and bid one after another of the 
pupils fill in a part of it, and then unroll the 
printed map, the impression upon all will be 
greatly deepened. History would undoubtedly 
gain greatly in interest if outstanding events 
were associated *with map-drawing. The Ger- 
mans have advanced beyond most nations in 
teaching geography. Government instructions 
may lie behind this, and perhaps even military 
reasons may lie at the back of these instruc- 
tions, but tliere can be little doubt of the fact. 
During the Franco-Prussian war it was said the 
German soldiers knew^*the geography of France 
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l)etter than the French themselves. / Special 
education for the army is, hoAvew^er, prov^i(kd 
in Germany to an extent as yet unknown in 
any other country. The German soldier is not 
left merely to become familiar with drill ; he 
has regular school training, as well as military 
exercise. But the school children are unusually 
Avell instructed in geography, with miifute 
topographical information. When resident in 
Berlin, I had the opportunity jf putting a 
variety of questions to a smart boy of thirteen 
years of age — favourable example of thp 
school, I should think — and found that he had 
a degree of topographical knpwledge rarely 
possessed by those who have not travelled in a 
country. The boy could describe the whole 
aspect of the country around Edinburgh as not 
one-third of the boys of Edinburgh could have 
done. It may be, however, that the influence 
of Bitter in Berlin had something to do with 
proficiency of geographical instruction in that 
city. I have referred more particularly to 
grammar and geography here, for they afford 
the most obvious illustrations of the value of 
suggested combinations. The general principle 
to be applied in all departments of instruction 
is this — Education is invariably promoted by 
the gathering of suitable associations around 
the subject of study. 

As auxiliary to these methods of instruction 
I venture to place A free and friendly 
MANNER OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN TEACHER 
AND SCHOLARS. This ^eatly stimulates the 
interest and enthusiasm of the pupils. There 
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is, indeed a familiarity which is destructive of 
discipline, ^an(} quite unfavourable to applica- 
tion ^n the part of the scholar. This is so 
clearly fecognised in the profession, that there 
is hardly need for precaution against misunder- 
standing. The communication here referred 
to is that which has purely educational ends in 
view What I point to is far removed from 
everything which *wo31d favour undue famili- 
arity. It even presupposes the impossibility of 

it. Anything which interferes with the simple 
relation of teacher and taught* is a hindrance. 
What i^ to be commended is freedom of com- 
munication exclusively for purposes of instruc- 
tion, and connected with the matter in hand, 
as the sole attraction for the time. It is a 
freedom which, instead of being unfavourable 
to discipline, must tend to establish it. What 
is mainly to be desired is free communication 
of difficulties from the scholar to the teacher, 
as ther^ should be full instruction from the 
teacher to the scholar. There is an exercise 
of authority by a teacher which utterly ignores 
and frowns upon any tendency to direct in- 
quiries to him. He will question in order to 
ascertain what the scholars have learned ; but 
they must not •question him, in order to 
learn what they have failed to understand. 
Everything is made to depend upon the 
thoroughness of the teaching at every stage ; 
and this again depends upon the teacher’s own 
reflection, without any sure discovery of his 
pupils’ need. To every teacher such a method 
is inadequate, because* insecure. The most 
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experienced teacher will allow that tfe* needs, to 
be helped to the discovery his ^pfiils' 
difficulties. But if a teacher cultivate a dis- 
tant reserve he cannot have tlie help which 
only the scholars can give. The instruction 
must roll on. If the scholars catch all they 
need, so far well ; if they fail to understand all 
that is expressed, there^is Jio help for it. If 
such a system be preferred under the appre- 
hension that anything else \fOuld weaken 
discipline, these is either a consciousness of 
weakness in the teacher, or else a want of 
thorough reflection on the necessary conditions 
of school discipline. If a scholar may not 
freely inquire during i^ome suitable opportunity 
afforded for the purpose, but must depend 
entirely upon catching the full meaning of all 
that has been said, the relation between teacher 
and scholar is constrained and unhealthy. 
There is quite enough disadvantage connected 
with the incessant Change of places, making it 
a pupil’s interest to conceal his ignorance, 
without anything else being allowed to increase 
that disadvantage. I do not undervalue com- 
petition among the children in the same class, 
nor do I think we can wisely dispense with 
the stimulating power it involves ; but it is an 
obvious misfortune that, where all goes by 
expressed knowledge, a premium is put on 
concealment of ignorance, which is apt to 
establish concealment as a settled article in 
the policy of school life. In view of this 
danger, I am increasingly impressed with 
the need for opportunities for free com- 
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municatioa at times when the confession of 
ignorance may he specially^ encouraged. The 
spirit?' <;>f inquiry, so valuable in all depart- 
ments of education, could be greatly stimulated 
in this way. In the school, as everywhere else,, 
we want to escape routine} Neither teacher 
nor scholar should feel that the procedure each 
day" is simply a repetition of the procedure of 
the preceding day. A sense of monotony is to 
be dreaded aa one should the nightmare. If 
scholars are shy to speak out^ as under our 
system they are apt to be, deliberate attempts 
should be made to draw them out, and ascer- 
tain what they ctill need' to learn. It is quite 
essential to success that ,it should be somehow 
ascertained how much Ihe children have got 
only by rote without understanding, how much 
they have misunderstood, and what they have 
never thought about which should have engaged 
their attention. There is nothing which more 
impresses one in visiting the public schools of 
the United States of America than the unre- 
strained freedom with which the pupil makes 
an appeal to the teacher, in the assurance of 
that appeal being encouraged and met as far 
as possible in the circumstances. This feature 
struck me as a general characteristic in all the 

^ Dr. Noah Porter, President of Yale College, Con- 
necticut, U.S., in a series of articles iu The College Courant 
of Yale, writes upon “special defects in the operation ol 
modem schools.” He signalizes these two : “ The spirit of 
formalism and routine whici has grown up in our modem 
schools,” and the tendency to stimulate to excess the 
spontaneous or verbal memdry.” We may take warning 
from American experience. 
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schools I visited, from the primar^ to the 
normal schools. The pupils regarcf this ^as 'a 
natural feature of school life. I rememb^ on 
one occasion entering the class-room of a* teacher 
of physiology in one of the normal schools 
when he had just finished the lecture for the 
day. He was saying to the members of his 
class, “ I shall examine on this lecture* to- 
morrow ; just let me see ^f your notes are 
accurate.’* One pupil at once ai^ed what had 
been said as to the average weight of the 
human skull. *The answer was immediately 
given. Another question followed, and another, 
until all were satisfied, after, which the few 
closing minutes of the hour were spent in sup- 
plementing the lectu^fe with such remarks as 
the questions seemed to suggest. This is only 
an example of what is common in American 
schools, I must express my admiration of this 
characteristic. I am averse to ‘‘cut and dry 
theories ” as to the best possible ways of 
teaching. I would have each teacher observe 
and reflect for himself ; but by all means save 
us from routine. A teacher needs knowledge 
of human nature, and He needs freedom of 
action to avail himself, without reserve, of all 
the varied resources fitted to’ awaken attention 
and stimulate mental activity. 




CHAPTER IV. 

FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

I N the previous chapter attention has been 
directed exclusively to the development 
of the intellectual powers. I proceed now to 
speak of the regulation of the emotional nature, 
— the government of all the springs of action. 
This brings into view the teacher's part in 
aiding his pupils to use intelligence for the 
guidance of their conduct. I have already 
indicated the grounds on which I conceive 
that this department of oversight and training 
belongs to the teacher. He is an instructor 
in the widest sense. To him is intrusted the 
development of the whole nature, in so far as 
that is found to 'be needful for school discip- 
line, and possible through means of it. The 
two departments, instruction and training, are 
indeed quite distinct, and admit of separate 
treatment. But both ends must be sought in 
the midst of the same school exercises. From 
the one point of view^ the teacher seeks to 

make his scholars observant, reflective, well- 
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informed, and prompt in the use of their 
faculties. From the other he seek^to ms^ke 
them upright, generous, and brave, re- 

lative importance of these two ends will be at 
once recognised. As meanness of disposition 
is worse than slowness of intellect ; as selfish- 
ness is worse than defective memory ; as 
cowardice is worse than ignorance, — special 
importance is to be attached to the depart- 
ment of moral training. The tercher cannot, 
indeed, raise such training to the position of 
primary importance, since all the school ar- 
rangements are made expressly for instruction 
in the ordinary branches of knowledge. But 
there is no need for .this, since moral train- 
ing is gained not so inuch by formal incul- 
cation of duty as by practice in well-doing 
throughout the common engagements of life. If, 
however, moral training do not expressly engage 
the attention of the scholars as a subject of 
study, it is to be continually the subject of 
consideration with the teacher. It makes no 
difference whether it be grammar, or geography, 
or history which is being taught, the forma- 
tion of character goes on with equal facility. 
So generally is this recognised in the pro- 
fession, that Mr. Currie has set this down as 
his first statement in his valuable work on 
Education : — “ Education comprises all the 
influences which go to form the character.”^ 

On the other hand, it is not to be forgotten 
that it is much easier to instruct than to train. 
The conditions under which these two pro- 
} Principles and Practice of Common School Education. 
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ceed differ greatly. If a man \)e himself in- 
stj;npted, \;nd if he only explain things with a 
fair'amount of interest, he is sure of success in 
communicating information; but character is 
not formed thus. You may state and enforce 
moral law with the greatest clearness, without 
securing conformity to it. What is wanted is 
not explaining so much as warning and 
encouraging. TIius it happens that, while we 
may instruct in the mass, in the work of 
training we need much more carefully to dis- 
tinguish individuals. 

For success in training, the first requisite 
is intelligent sympathy with the children in the 
difficulties they experience while attempting to 
control their conduct. * Before a true and in- 
tluential sympathy is possible, the teacher 
must observe peculiarities of disposition. It 
will thus appear how essential it is to dis- 
criminate carefully, in order to make a satis- 
factory beginning. At the same time the 
general truth must be recognised and applied 
for the guidance of our procedure, that a child’s 
ruling dispositions are as truly inherited as his 
intellectual powers or his bodily constitution. 
This will not be disputed, and therefore I do not 
insist upon it ; but the consideration must 
have a directly practical bearing upon school 
government. If it be not uniformly recognised 
and acted upon, justice cannot be done to the 
children, nor can sagacity have proper exercise 
in dealing with them. One child is naturally 
irritable, another is naturally amiable. The 
one is not to be blamed, nor is the other to be 
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praised, for what he has inherited. If under 
sudden provocation the one shows a«eii<5itive^ess 
which the other does not discover, no mar'^el. 
The result is exactly that to be expected from 
the different natures of the two. What is of 
chief interest to the educationist is, that the 
irritable child can gain the mastery over the 
ruling tendency of his nature, and can be help'^d 
in striving for the victory. But it is unjust to 
punish a child because he has ijiherited an 
irritable disposition. In many cases it is no 
less so to punish *him because that disposition 
has suddenly started into activity under pro- 
vocation. One child is naturally timid, another 
naturally rash. It is ^unreasonable to blame 
the children, or to do ’anything but consider 
what are the special difficulties of each, and 
how best each can be helped in overcoming 
these. The one has inherited a highly sensi- 
tive nervous constitution, which is readily 
excited by the slightest changes, and which 
throws in upon the mind the agitation originat- 
ing in the organism. To punish such a child 
for his timidity, or mock him on account of it, 
is a grievous practical blunder, which indicates 
want of knowledge and reflection as to the 
necessary conditions of moral training. If 
a teacher is not to run the risk of inflicting 
life-long injury upon one intrusted to his care, 
he must have some clearly defined plan in 
hamiony with the known laws of mind, suitable 
for allaying fear and promoting courage. 
Another child is natujally impulsive. The 
former thinks and shrinks. This child does 
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not shrink, because he does not take time to 
thi^k; Ve 'is unconscious of the restraints 
aniinjj; from a nervously sensitive organism. 
He is not readily checked by rising fears; 
his misfortune is that he has not enough of 
fear. He is like the youth in the fairy tale, 
who had never learned to " shiver and shake,” 
cdnsequently, he has an unenviable facility in 
knocking his head against posts, which could 
easily be shunned. We must take this child as 
he is, and, understanding his difficulty, deal with 
him in such a manner as to promote thoughtful- 
ness and caution, by all means avoiding anything 
which would tempt him to extremes. 

To draw the distinction between nature and 
character is essential for an educationist. 
Every child has in his nature certain disposi- 
tions to be v^inquished. These cannot go to 
form any part in a good character. I do not 
here go into ethical distinctions, which arc not 
required for my present purpose. The fact to 
which I am pointing is clearly recognised, and 
must have attention. It goes far to explain 
the difficulty of the teacher’s task, and to 
account for the perplexity often experienced in 
deciding upon the wisest mode of treatment. 
It is much more difficult to carry through a 
wise repression than to promote healthy de- 
velopment of a natural power. The process is 
a delicate one, requiring careful discrimation 
as to circumstances. It is here that the largest 
demand falls upon the sagacity of parents and 
teachers. To draft a code of rules sufficient 
to regulate procedure in all cases is simply 
impossible. 
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Something is’ done, however, towards regula- 
tion of our procedure in this perplejciijg depart- • 
ment if we mark with exactness the limits 
A teacher's power in training. He-dinnot 
form the character, hut can only aid the pupil 
in efforts to form his own character. This 
consideration is of vital importance in the 
determination of method. Character implies 
established habits of self-g6vernment. Its 
formation is thus essentially a personal matter. 
Whatever be its type, it is the result of habits 
voluntarily cherished. So long as the pre- 
dominant natural dispositions sway the conduct 
unchecked, moral character is unformed. The 
beginning of its formation can be traced from 
the time that there are signs of voluntary 
restriction and regulation of these dispositions. 
Whenever a degree of self-control appears, it 
indicates the sway of intelligence. Character, 
whether good or bad, is in no case the result 
of involuntary tendency. Its formation in a 
good and healthy type is a most delicate pro- 
cess, needing to be continued through many 
years. Nothing is more likely to injure, by 
retarding, or it may even be perverting, the 
process, than efforts after coercion. Will-power 
must regulate the course of conduct, and the 
only safe stimulants of the action of will are 
intelligence within, and the encouragement of 
intelligent sympathy from superiors who have 
already won respect 

On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that children are greatly hindered or aided in 
the formation of a good character by the influ- 
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ence of those around them. If their seniors 
•make ligjit pf moral distinctions, they will do 
scnIoo. If their companions are selfish, and 
unchecked in that tendency, they too will 
begin to give way to the same hideous dis- 
position. There is in human nature enough 
of the desire for self-gratification, and a suffi- 
cient sense of the irksomeness of self-restraint, 
to favour ready 'yielding to the easier way of 
life. But self-denial is the necc^ssary condition 
of self-government. The effort it involves, 
and the pain connected with that effort, try us 
most at the commencement. But both the 
effort and the pain will bo considerably lessened 
if seniors give encouragement and companions 
share the difficulties.*' In this way, all the 
order and discipline of the school should sup- 
port the virtues and promote their growth.^ 
This, however, is still but a part of what a 
teacher can do towards tho formation of a 
sound moral character in the pupils. Tho 
discipline maintained in school provides favour- 
able circumstances in the midst of which good 
intentions can be carried out. But favourable 
circumstances do not in themselves afford all 
that is requisite. Dismiss the best disciplined 
class, and observe the moral characteristics of 
the children when they are free to act accord- 
ing to inclination. It will be found that there 
is considerable diversity among them, and that 
some very readily inflict wrong upon their 
companions. Discipline is the product of 

^ Dr. Donaldson has well #aid that the teacher's function 
is **to make good citizens.” — Lects. on Educatio%j p. 30. 
So also, Mr. Laurie, in Primary Education^ p. 5. 
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authority. CRaracter does not grow by mere 
force of authority. There is eyem peril to 
character in the constant strain o^uthofity, 
which demands unquestioning submission on 
pain of punishment. Obedience in such a 
case is often reluctantly rendered, and reluc- 
tant submission is apt to be unfavourable to 
cliaracter. A rooted aversion to restraint .1 is 
then cherished, which carries In it serious fore- 
bodings of evil. A child must be taught to 
walk alone, else a reckless career may follow 
escape from ther hated restraint. The most 
perfect form of drill cannot establish moral 
character ; the best educational machinery is 
unequal to the task. Circumstances, even the 
most favourable, cannot*' produce the character 
which must itself be superior to circumstances. 
Character must grow from within, in accord- 
ance with the invariable laws of mind. 

To render aid in the formation of character, 
a teacher must individualize. One hundred 
children may be instructed in the same branch 
of knowledge at once, but development of 
character cannot proceed in this way. The 
prevailing dispositions and tendencies of each 
scholar must be ascertained. Ignorant of these, 
a teacher can do littlp which will render really 
effective help. A physician might as well 
write prescriptions at random, and distribute 
them in order, as he made the round of his 
patients. Knowledge of each pupil is the 
essential requisite for real training. It may 
be objected that professional duty leaves a 
teachei no leisure for tBis; but one who has 
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made it a practice to observe* character, as 
ist have done in order to be ‘ 
no special time for the neces- 
sary observation. He cannot help observing. 
He only requires the routine and bustle of 
school life to afford the opportunities he needs. 
A private talk with each pupil, when con- 
strained, and quite on his guard, will be of 
little worth for purposes of observation. You 
must see children excited by rivalry — tried 
by the irritating conduct of fellow-scholars — 
subjected to unexpected disappointment — 
and roused by the exercise of the playground 
— in order to ascertain what are the character- 
istics of each one, and what a teacher should 
most strive to do for«*each. In such scenes 
observation is inevitable, and a child is never 
allowed to feel as if he were watched. Every- 
thing is “ above-board,** and comes under obser- 
vation in natural course. The teacher soon 
knows who are irritable and who are of a 
stubborn disposition; who are rash and who 
slirinking; who are inclined to conceal their 
purposes, and practise cunning; and who are 
prone to be domineering. Seeing these things, 
a teacher sees his work. He recognises that 
a common discipline, touching all alike, is not 
equal to the demand. Help appropriate in 
form, and well timed, he must endeavour to 
give. Scarcely noticed by the school gene- 
rally, hardly remarked upon by the child 
more immediately concerned, a look of en- 
couragement or rebuke will make a child con- 
scious of success or failure. A mere glance of 


every tea^ey m 
successful, needs 
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the eye may not reckon for much in the log- 
book of the school, but it has le% iis impress 
on the sensitive surface of a young heart. A 
word of rebuke dropped softly at t^e fitting 
moment into that ear alone for which it is 
meant may be enough to start a resolution of 
improvement upon which a teacher may con- 
tinue to operate from day to day. Such a 
word may live long in the memory. I remem- 
ber now, as if it had been yesterd^iy, the look 
and word of a venerated preceptor,^ who had 
detected a case” of oppression of a fellow- 
scholar, “There was one boy in the group I 
did not expect to see consenting to such con- 
duct.^* The look and word were for me, and 
how the lesson went holne may bo judged by 
the vividness of the present recollection. 

Formation of character is begun in each case 
only when the pupil is induced to begin the 
work of self-control. A child must see that 
this is his own business, and a work for all 
times. He must be awakened to the sense of 
that power which is power over self. He must 
have aroused to activity those motive forces 
which impel the mind to the work of self-con- 
trol as one of living interest. He must taste 
the joy as well as feel the difficulty of self- 
government. Only thus can the building up 
of character proceed. For a teacher, then, 
there is no other way possible than that of 
helping the scholar to help himself in what 
must be his own work. If we fail to induce the 
pupil to take to this in earnest, we fail in the 

1 Dr. Boyd, of the Edinburgh High School. 

F 
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first condition of success. From the very 
Centre of being must come the determina- 
tion of the forces which are to be allowed to 
sway the conduct. Who can overcome selfish- 
ness but the person who feels it ? How can 
generosity be planted in the mind except by 
personal admiration of it, and personal exercise? 
The best that can be done from without is to 
show what should be done, and to give en- 
couragement towards the doing of it ; but the 
doing must proceed from witliin. Let us not 
spoil the whole by attempting too much ; 
there is enough to engage observation, exercise 
patience, and occupy the thought of the 
teacher in what is refilJy within his power. 
The hardest part is ‘that which the child 
himself must do. The sooner his attention 
is directed upon it, and he begins the struggle 
wftih evil dispositions, so much the easier the 
task will be, and the more certain will be the 
result. 

Self-control begins with reflective- 
ness. It has its sure commencement in 
thought as to right and wrong in human con- 
duct. But this thought, to be of any real 
value in character-building, must be concerned 
more with the inward dispositions than with 
the outward forms of conduct. It is in the 
suggesting and encouraging of such thought 
that a teacher can give to a pupil the full 
benefit of his superior intelligence, and greater 
calmness of observation. But some considera- 
tion needs to be giv^ to the lines of thought 
which it is of real consequence to suggest. A 
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child needs no lecturing in proof of the position 
that falsehood is wrong, unless his ^’linking on 
the subject has been already perverted by 
j)emicious home-training. There ns nothing 
a child more resents than being deliberately 
deceived. In like manner it is not needful, 
under ordinary conditions, to convince a child 
that stealing is wrong; witji a child trained 
from the earliest days to steal it is otherwise. 
Every child is, however, quicks enough at 
crying out against the theft of his own property. 
No one, however unfortunately placed in 
respect of parental influence, is ignorant of the 
fact that kindness is right. He has recognised 
tliat, a long while before he came to school. 
AVhat a child needs is; not so much help to 
know what the right is, as help to do it, 
especially when circumstances tempt to the 
opposite.^ A child needs help to turn his 
attention on the rising disposition, which, if 
allowed to gain strength, will tempt to evil- 
doing. A child is prone to allow attention to 
be absorbed with what is external, and scarcely 
turns attention on the feeling which is swelling 
in the breast. He needs frequent help in be- 
ginning reflective exercise. Keflectiveness in 
the proper sense comes as one of the later 
attainments, and needs not a little effort for its 
cultivation. A teacher’s help in this matter is 

' 1 f ally agree with much that Mr. Jolly, H. M. Inspector 
of Schools, has said in his admirable Report for 1872, as to 
providing for moral education, only I think formal instruc- 
tion on this subject is best gir^en in connexion with some 
occasion for its application. 
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invaluable ; it is at hand when most needed. 
It qomes ’juartj when the strain begins. The 
teacher knofvs that if the attention be decidedly 
turned on the rising disposition, the first 
requisite is gained for the building up of moral 
character. He must, therefore, aim at a dis- 
criminating, prompt, and sympathetic help, such 
as" may be conveyed in a look, a word, or 
some understood signal. At such a time it is 
that something can be done to turn a child 
upon the work of self-mastoiy. The help to 
which I here point is the most delicate and 
vital part of the work requisite for the true 
development of a human being. Skill in such 
work is an enviable attainment. 

If in these few sentences an accurate repre- 
sentation has been given of the conditions 
under which character is formed, it is clear 
that a teacher s power for good depends upon 
the degree in which ho secures the respect and 
affection of his pupils. Without these a teacher 
is powerless in this matter. The respect of 
the children will be secured by the evidence 
of self-control and moral worth in himself. A 
quiet, dignified deportment, which constantly 
conveys the impression of a large reserve 
power, commands the confidence of all the 
pupils. A burdened, care-worn lopk, restless- 
ness of disposition, irritability of temper, 'with 
^n irritating stylo of government, are all apt to 
convey to tlie children the impression of weak- 
ness, which may be slighted. For commanding 
affection, there is notWng more potent than a 
genuine sympathy, and if this take such forms 
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as indicate distinct recognition of personal diffi- 
culties, affection for a teacher may^row tg en- 
thusiasm. There is immense imporfencojn this. 
Unawakened affection is a treasure of influence 
undiscovered. When school-work is reduced 
to routine — daily begun, continued, and end(Ml 
in a cold mechanical way — ^it becomes a soul- 
less thing, potent in drill,, but pithless 'in 
morals, and fruitless in respect of all the 
highest results of tuition. Tef^ted by the 
Code,’* it may command a most favourable 
report. As the record stands on the “ lAg- 
book,” it may wear the appearance of order 
and efficiency; but tested as to moral train- 
ing, even by a moderate standard, its general 
result must be unsatisfactory. A glance at the 
army will illustrate my meaning. The drill- 
sergeant can produce in a given time certain 
patent and valuable results ; but under his drill 
moral results are rare, and hardly contemplated. 
A perfect drill and a low morality are quitt* 
compatible. And so it may be in the school, 
if there do* not stand before the mind of the 
teacher a lofty ideal of training, to fall beneath 
which would be humiliating failure. Even a 
teacher who keeps well up to time — is ready 
for every ringing of the bell — and goes through 
his work with exactness of method, will never 
rise to high power if he come to his task with 
lack of interest in it, and with no strong out- 
flow of sympathy towards the scholars, and if he 
break off from it as one weary with chiselling 
all day at a hard stone. , If there is no interest 
for the teacher beyond exact spelling, good 
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reading, accurate reciting, prompt reckoning of 
accounts, a»id well-rounded turns on a copy- 
book, Ips idt-al is that of the drill-sergeant, not 
that of a discriminating, experienced instructor, 
capable of unfolding all the best qualities of 
mind. If a teacher has no sympathy with the 
shifting interests, the flowing mirthful ness, the 
strbng, though idl^, fears, the passing anxieties, 
the perplexing puzzles, and the sore disappoint- 
ments of childhood — if to liim these are all 
alike childish, and beneath consideration — he 
is out of sympathy with the real life-work of 
the teacher of youth. Better that such an one 
betake himself to what he regards as more 
manly work, and leave to others the delicate 
and difficult task of bnnging a cultured man- 
hood and a refined womanhood out of feeble, 
undeveloped childhood. If a loud voice, a 
stamping foot, a strong cane, a heavy strap, 
books, maps, i:)ens, and paper, exhaust his 
materials for educating, he can never reach a 
high place in the profession. Its leading men 
work on a higher level, with finer tools. We 
have heard of “half-timers” among the scholars. 
Such a teacher would be in another and worse 
sense a “ half-timer ” even under a full “ time- 
table.” If, besides formal ‘appliances, a teacher 
has a living interest in the whole experience of 
his pupils, he can lend his aid to them in the 
work of self-government as well as in that of 
acquiring knowledge. If there be for him a 
fascination in the work of guiding the slowly 
opening mind — if thero^ be a pleasure in lighten- 
ing childhood's burden — if it be something akin 
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to the return of the joyousness of his own boy- 
hood to look on the unchecked , mirth of hi#? 
pupils — he can help them, sway ^hem, check 
them, and stir in their hearts the higher* motive 
forces of human life, as he could not otherwise 
do. A clear stream of warm symi)athy must 
flow from the teacher to the scholars if real 
progress is to be made in the formation, of 
character during the early ybars of school life. 
Thus only can difficulties be surmounted, suffi- 
cient motive awakened, and an attractive glow 
of golden sunshine sent over the pathway of 
arduous duty. ^ 

In aiding the formation of character in the 
young, the first aspect of the teacher's work is 
that of REPRESSION. '/This is a more difficult 
and trying work than the encouragement of 
good. But evil tendencies must be checked, 
ill order that the nobler dispositions may have 
room to grow. If the check is to bo wisely 
and successfully put on, much more is wanted 
than that the check itself be a strong and 
severe one. Fortunately, the most pow'erful 
form of restraint is a form of encouragement 
to the person restrained. Taking for granted 
that evil inclinations must be mastered, and 
demanding this of the children themselves, the 
teacher gains the strongest position when he is 
neither the lawgiver nor the imperious autho- 
rity requiring its fulfilment, but is the friendly 
counsellor, suggesting the best means of gaining 
the victory. A suitable hint dropped in the 
ear, showing that the difficulty has been seen 
and measured, and that the* teacher •will be a 
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sharer in the joy of success, will stir new 
resolution, and change some part of a naturally 
irksome task to attractiveness. There is gre^t 
need that we keep in view the painfulness of 
the experience involved in conflict with power- 
ful tendencies in the nature. To appreciate 
the difficulty of the task any child has on hand 
cai:j-ies one a great way towards proving a real 
helper. But the painiulncss of the work must 
in nowise give exemption from it. Such pain- 
fulness is 2)art of the necessary experience of true 
development. To favour a child escaping from 
the determination and suffering connected with 
self-denial is no kindness, but the worst form 
of cruelty. There is but one way for mankind 
securing a clear escape from this painfulness, that 
is, to face the effort which occasions the pain, 
until by facility of effort the pain itself gradually 
diminishes, until the jfleasure of pure and lofty 
motive is felt greatly to outweigh the uneasi- 
ness. Neither parent nor teacher can wisely 
screen children from the bitter ordeal which 
self-denial entails. “ A spoilt child ” has been 
spoiled by encouragement in self-indulgence, 
which at each turn has been allowed under 
name of “ kindness,” and which has prevented 
reflection where it might have arisen, and a 
struggle for self-mastery which might have 
been attempted. It is a weak and altogether 
pernicious tyjpe of sympathy which inclines a 
teacher or guardian to save a child from the 
pain of conflict with his own evil tendencies. 
This is “ blind sympathy,” one of the worst 
illustratiqns out of a considerable variety which 
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give force to Ihe adage that “ love is blind." 
Wisdom is the true guide of lov^ for there i^ 
no more glaring practical mistake _than* the 
notion that the law of love is all we heed to 
make our life noble. The love which shelters 
from the pain of self-denial is soon blind even 
to the faults which spring from the want of re- 
straining power. Tliere is therefore great need 
to guard against love degenerating to softness. 
Even tender years must not be ^allowed to 
plead for self-indulgence. In kindness, the 
teacher must remember that the sooner the 
work of self-restraint begins the easier it 
proves. But when this work is bravely faced, 
let us give all the sympathetic aid in our 
power, always remembering that the work 
itself must be the child’s own. Ecal sympathy 
helps the youth in his battle with evil within. 
And a heavy demand there ever must be for such 
sympathy, while selfishness must be crushed, 
anger must be restrained, and wrongs must 
be endured without retaliation. The task may 
be harder for some than for others, but in 
every case it must be carried through. A 
clear recognition of all that this requires is of 
greatest value to a teacher. Happy are the 
children placed undey the care of teachers who 
see the moral requirements of their case, and 
take pleasure in individualizing. The victory 
is half won if a child has a strong helper in 
his instructor. However young the child be, 
he feels and appreciates the help ; for here it 
is worth observing that children clearly dis- 
criminate between the * different forms and 
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effects of what their seniors often classify 
’un(Jer the ^single name ** kindness.” They 
have a senijitiveness of nature, rather emotional 
than intellectual, which distinguishes between 
the affection which tends to feebleness, and 
the affection which both makes sacrifices and 
demands that they be made. Children have 
ofie kind of affection for the good-natured, 
easy-going master, whom they would describe 
as a,“ jolly i^ellow,” who winks at a great deal 
that should be checked, and yields almost 
anything that is clamoured fo*r. They have a 
different and deeper regard for the guide who 
looks both before and behind, and will neither 
himself yield, nor allow those for whom he is 
responsible to yield ‘anything that concerns 
right conduct. It is a perilous mistake if we 
dissociate love from law, and yield to a tender- 
ness which lowers the standard of personal 
goodness, and lessens the task of self-govern- 
ment. There is only one thing worse, that is, 
the discovery of a softness of nature which 
encourages children to resort to fawning and 
cajolery, in the liope of gaining what has been 
formerly denied them. Such weakness of 
government is positively demoralizing. It 
both trains and rewards cunning, a vice which 
is the ruin of all moral character. Instead of 
laying the foundations of a good character, the 
superior, whether parent or teacher, is under- 
mining the foundation on which alone he can 
build with success. Transparent honesty is 
essential for sound bujlding, and if a child is to 
be guided and e'hcouraged as he ought, he must 
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be led very early in life to yield conformity 
to moral laws, which are as unchangeable 4ind^ 
unvariable as physical laws. 

The repression of wrong-doing introduces us 
tc) some of the most perplexing educational 
problems. Upon these I am not disposed to 
theorize down to minute details. In no otlicr 
way is it possible to govern^ and at the same 
time help by governing, than by the exercise 
of practical sagacity, which grasps the whole 
aspects of each case, and decides upon it by 
reference to moral law, and a full understand- 
ing of the nature of the child concerned. 
Tliere are moral offences which must call down 
upon them condemnation to be felt by tlu) 
whole school. I do not return here to tlie 
question of suitable xmnishments. But it must 
be clear that falsehood, cruelty, and dishonesty 
cannot go unpunished. The necessities of 
discipline, even if no higher ground were taken, 
demand that they be effectually checked. Tlie 
sense of the wrongness of such conduct must 
be borne in upon the mind. It is not enough 
that the scholars account them as hazardous, 
because certain to entail punishment if detected. 
The shrinking from physical pain is so great, 
that the risk of having to endure it is apt to 
be the first consideration with a child. This 
is one of the peculiar disadvantages of corporal 
punishment. The risk of this is so great that 
it becomes matter of special importance that 
the moral aspect of the offence be impressed 
upon the mind of the o^ender. Mere punish- 
ment may be quickly administered, "but the 
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child may be nothing the better ; he may even 
'be .the wor«e. What is needed is to make 
him reflect ^un til he sees for himself the wrong- 
ness of the act. He must perceive that it is 
impossible to approve the act, — that he would 
have resented it exceedingly had it been done 
to himself, — that the utmost disaster would 
be the result of ifs frequent commission. The 
time taken up in this way is well spent. Thus 
the teacher ^s doing his part to lay solidly the 
great stones for a sure foundation. 

Keeping in view the exceeding sensitiveness 
to impression discovered by the mind, it is well 
to economize influence by doing the utmost 
possible with the least ^instrumentality. It is 
a mistake to suppose that we are most effective 
when most severe. There is a fineness of 
sensibility over the spirit which vanishes at the 
first threatening of severity. Eough handling 
will in an insta^it spoil the surface on which 
you wish to impress an accurate transcript of 
moral law.' An economy of material is com- 
patible with the best results. “James!” or 
“ Jessie ! ” uttered in a tone of surprise, will in 
many cases make a deep and lasting impression 
upon the mind of one seen transgi'essing. And 
in general the teacher has gained a great deal 
if in a few clear, calm statements, he set forth 
the essential evil of an act such as falsehood, 
and find the pupils overawed by a conscious- 
ness of the impossibility of anything but con- 
demnation being applied to such a deed. A 
few weighty Avords, slpwly and quietly uttered 
in the midst of ‘general stillness, are in their 
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practical effect worth far more than hours of 
the loudest storming. •' , 

Beyond such general dealing combes' the great 
perplexity of school life. How shall we deal 
with those who are wilful, stubborn, and de- 
fiant ] It is a question hard to answer. There 
are some who object entirely to corporal pun- 
ishment. As already indicatfid, I am not able 
to agree with this view. Alternatives are hard 
to find, though it is most desirable jbo avail our- 
selves of all that seem to promise efficiency. 
Expulsion from *^the school 1 regard as an ex- 
treme measure, to bo shunned up to the'veigcj 
of endurance. Unless in the case of unruly 
pupils at an advanced g-ge for school life (such 
as are not unfrequcntly'’to be found in evening 
schools), expulsion from the school can hardly 
be looked at as an available course. It is 
escape from a difficulty, not mastery of it. It 
is a practical admission of failure, which, if 
possible, should never 1)e made in face of a 
school. Instead of increasing the moral influ- 
ence of a teacher, it detracts from it. Let 
kindly treatment, as occasion offers, calm and 
sympathetic remonstrance in private, assurances 
of patience, and promises of help, be all ac- 
cumulated around the offender. Let everything 
be done which tenderest sympathy can sug- 
gest rather than that the oflender be banished 
from the school, and turned over as a pest upon 
the hands of some unsuspecting brother in the 
profession. There is a very graphic account of 
the conflict with a stubborn and wild youth 
which deserves perusal, given in one of the 
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books of Dr. Eggleston/ descriptive of school 
life in the njidst of the rude settlers in the Far 
West of America. Very touching is the story, 
naturdly Recalled here, which is told by Dr. 
Guthrie in his own pathetic style : “ A soldier, 
whose regiment lay in a garrison town in Eng- 
land, was about to be brought before his com- 
manding officer for some offence. He was an 
old offender, and had been often punished. 
‘ Here he i^ again,* said the officer, on his name 
being ijentioncd ; * everything — flogging, dis- 
grace, imprisonment — has been tried with him.* 
Whereupon the sergeant stepped forward, and 
apologizing for the liberty he took, said, ‘ There 
is one tiling that has never been done with him, 
sir.’ ‘ What is that 1 * was the answer. ‘Well, 
sir,’ said the sergeant, ‘ he has never been for- 
given.’ ‘ Forgiven ! ’ exclaimed the colonel, sur- 
prised at the suggestion. He reflected for a 
few minutes, ordered the culprit to be brought 
in, and asked him wh«t he had to say to the 
charge ? ‘ Nothing, sir,’ was his reply ; ‘ only 1 
am sorry for what 1 have done.’ Turning a 
kind and pitiful look on the man, who expected 
nothing else than that his punishment would 
be increased with the repetition of his offence, 
the colonel addressed him, saying, ‘ Well, we 
have resolved to forgive you ! ’ The soldier 
was struck dumb with astonishment ; the tears 
started in his eyes, and he wept like a child. 
He was humbled to the dust ; he thanked his 
officer and retired — ^to be the old refractory, 
incorrigible man ? No ; he was another man 
^ The^Uoosier Shhoolmaster. Koutledge, London. 
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from that day forward. He who tells the 
story had him for years under hi^ eye, and a* 
better* conducted man never wore the Queen’s 
colours.”^ Such a case, even though ifbe re- 
garded as one in a hundred, is worth ponder- 
ing. At the same time it needs to bo remarked 
that it is the case of one hardened by punish- 
ment, and is a case of pardon which could not 
have been renewed if the experiment had 
proved unsuccessful. But there is^ in tender- 
ness of dealing a power so great that ajbeaoher 
may well venture at times upon an experi- 
ment with the view of ascertaining how ‘ 
wide a range of application may be allowed 
to it. 

In carrying forward tlie work of moral train- 
ing, some attention needs to be given to the 
moral risks connected with school manage- 
ment. There are such risks, against which it is 
an important duty to have the scholars kept on 
guard as far as possible. The rivalries of school 
life carry with them temptations to jealousy. 
The daily competition, the marking of places, 
the reckonings which are to determine the 
prizes, all excite the children in a way which 
is apt to break in upon the work of self- 
restraint. Eagemessi for honour tempts either 
to seize at an advantage or to cherish enmity 
because such an advantage has been secured 
by another. The stimulus of competition has 
undoubtedly a high value ; but this fact must 
not blind our eyes to the accompanying evils. 
The influence of numbers is great, and the 
* Speaking to the Heart * i >. 36. * 
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rivalry of open competition quickens interest 
in the roupd of school work. To dispense 
with such stimulus seems hardly wise. And 
yet it \;annbt be matter for surprise that many 
teachers have been led seriously to question 
whether there is a real educational gain from 
these rivalries. It would be difficult to decide 
the dispute by careful comparison of the evi- 
dence for the opjposing views. One considera- 
tion seems to me conclusive. Competition is 
an invariable attendant on human effort. There 
is no sphere of life which altogether escapes its 
influence. In the great majority of the spheres 
in which life is spent the results of rivalry are 
met at every tuiii. For this school training 
should prepare, as for bne of the certainties of 
human life. To bear one’s-self with calmness, 
fairness, and generosity in the midst of the 
rivalries of business is of the highest conse- 
quence both for personal interests and for the 
harmony of social life. It is, indeed, a great 
service which is rendered to the community if 
school training prepare for this. The teacher’s 
thoughts must often revert to the subject, 
if the scholars are to be guarded against the 
perils, and guided to the attainment of the 
requisite power. Ambition, that “last in- 
firmity of noble minds,” may be turned to 
ignoble ends, and may change strength to 
weakness, nobleness to meanness. 

Taking now a somewhat wider survey of the 
requirements of our national life, a teacher’s 
attention would need to be turned to OUR 
PREVAILING NATIONAL VICES, and the best 
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moans for fortitying the young against thoin.^ 
Early school life should do much to guard* 
against the rudeness and coarseness which turn 
domestic life to bitterness, and prep^-rS the way 
for outbreaks of violence. A constant stream 
of refining influence should flow through the 
minds of the pupils. Everything favourable 
in the reading-book, in liistory, or in the in(;i- 
deiits of the school-room, slfould be utilized 
for this end. By all means at our command, 
let us seek to refine and elevate.* Our aim 
must be to give a softened tingo to the 
character, like the mellow bloom on the dark 
rich clusters of the vine. Tims a higher life 
is in some measure reached by p, child, and he 
wields a gentler influence, checking the asperi- 
ties of life. In mixed schools, such as we have 
in Scotland, there is ample opportunity for 
training boys to cherish a respectful and 
generous demeanour towards girls — a lesson 
of high value in itself, and far-reaching in its 
effects. Encouragement in right practice is 
real training. While harshness to a companion 

1 Professor Hodgson (University of Edinburgh) presented 
tliis in admirable form in liis address at Norwich, as Presi- 
dent of the Education Dexjartment of the Social Science 
Association — Congress 18^. He at the same time forcibly 
indicated the present state of public opinion on this sub- 
ject. He says, Everywhere around us we find coarseness 
of manner, cruelty both to animals iind to our fellows, 
petty dishonesty, disregard of truth, wastefulness, evasion 
of duty, infidelity to engagements, not to speak of graver 
forms of wrong-doing ; and who believes in his heart 

THAT SCHOOL TRAINING COU^D DO ANYTHING TO PREVENT 
THEM 2 ’* 
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is shown to be wong in itself, the whole school 
fihould be made to feel that it is additionally 
offefisive wllen a boy has been the aggressor 
and a girl^the sufferer. And this impression 
needs to be conveyed in such a manner, that 
while the boys are conscious of restraint laid 
upon them, the girls may not be led to su})pose 
tljat a law less strict applies to them, or that 
they are to be shfiltered from the cons(*f[uences 
of their own actions. A skilful hantl must 
steady the ftalance. An outburst of rudeness 
on the part of a girl should bo felt additionally 
odious, because of its utter incongruity with the 
native gentleness and modesty of the sex. A 
true teacher will do his utmost to deliver men 
from coaivseness, and to preserve for women 
that gentleness which achieves higher results 
than brute force. When teaching aims at such 
ends as these, it takes to itself the guardianshij) 
of a lofty ideal. The effects will not appear 
when the inspection of the school takes place. 
Under our system of ‘‘payment by results,” 
these effects will not have any record in the 
return of “ grant ” from the Education Depart- 
ment, and will not appear in the cash-book of 
the School Board. But, what is of infinitely 
more consequence to us all, they will, as living 
results, spread throughout society in after 
years, and tell upon succeeding generations. 

If there be any one vice against which the 
teachers of our country should seek to warn 
the young, it is drunkenness. Our national 
reproach because of this one vice is a bitter 
one; ourmational loss and suffering appalling 
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to a degree not realized by those wlio do not 
ponder the statistics of the Fjpbject. Oifr 
national weal depends largely on our casting 
off this loathsome evU. Intelligelice and de- 
bauchery cannot go long together, either in 
personal or in national history. Drunkenness 
is a vice at which school training should level 
its heaviest blows. There are at present fetir- 
ful odds against the teacher’s hand here, more 
particularly in the midst of the poverty-stricken 
districts in our large cities, blighted by the 
baneful influence of strong drink. Dut ii^ the 
teacher be observant as to opportunities, per- 
sistent in his plan, hearty in his utterances, 
and judicious in his avoidance of ridicule, lie 
can do much in fixing* unseen convictions, and 
may be aided, unconsciously to himself and to 
the poor children, by the sad experience of 
the misery and brutality which a drunken life 
occasions. A steady moral influence quietly 
returning, as opportunity offers, to impress upon 
the mind the evils of drunkenness, and the 
value of temperance as a root virtue, will help 
largely towards the trainiug of a race strong 
in the self-control of a temperate life. The 
waste of substance which drunkenness causes, 
— the weakness aqd weariness of body, — the 
debasement of mind, — ^the desolation of homes, 
are such as to afford the teacher many links of 
association making reference easy and natural. 
There is enough in the thought of these things 
to deliver childhood from the risk of making 
mirth of the drunkard. There is enough to 
favour one who desires to awaken loathing in 
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a young mind. But in all allusions to this 
subject there, is need for great delicacy of feel- 
ing and tact. The teacher needs to remember 
into how nw,ny homes in our land the horrid 
vampire has entered, and how many young 
hearts are smarting under the wounds it has 
inflicted. The revelations which our School 
Boards in tlie great cities have had to con- 
template during the brief period of their 
labours' alrejidy passed, are painful beyond all 
utterance. They have discovered to us the 
enormity of the evil, and the u'tgent need that 
the children rescued by the “ compulsory 
clause ” be fortified against the fearful tempta- 
tions to be met. Well may the teachers speak 
often about drunkenness; but in all that is said, 
we must deal tenderly with the sacred feelings 
of childhood, and make our teaching strengthen 
filial interest and devotion, where there is so 
much to strike at the roots of both, to the 
terrible aggravation of the evil. 

The other and more pleasing aspect of the 
teacher's work in aiming at the fonnation of 
character is the ENCOURAGEMENT OF all good 
DISPOSITIONS. The nourishment of the good 
is the surest way of repressing the evil. Thus, 
the growth of generosity is, the decay of mean- 
ness ; so it is all round. The life of the 
virtues is the death of the vices. Where there 
is sensitiveness as to the feelings of others, 
there is shrinking from rudeness. Generosity 
quickens the sense of shame at the rise of 
a selfish feeling. The Iqve of truth will sum- 
mon cour&ge to* its aid, rather than screen 
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itself from suffering behind the mean sheltey 
which a falsehood might afford. • In thi» way 
it is apparent that* a teacher can do much to 
prevent the outbreaks of evil by fhe judicious 
and hearty encouragement he gives to all 
examples of well-doing. 

Here, then, our question is, — How can the 
teacher most effectively contribute towards Ihe 
development of the noble qualities of moral 
character ] The first and most ionstant form 
of help is that, afforded by the spirit in which 
school discipline is maintained. If that illus- 
trate througliout tlie play of good disposition, 
the children are unconsciously won to admira- 
tion and imitation of Jhe same. It is not de- 
spotic government which is favourable to the 
growth of virtue, but the government of reason 
and sympathy — in other words, a government 
founded on moral excellence. If tlie children 
have any occasion to complain of injustice, 
some injury is done to their moral training. 
Let the atmosphere of justice and kindliness 
pervade the school-room, and the scholars will 
grow up in robustness of moral life. In speak- 
ing, however, of this pervading influence, it is 
not implied that a teacher may uniformly suc- 
ceed in reaching his own ideal. Tliis is not 
the condition upon which sound moral train- 
ing can be maintained. Personal perfection is 
not by any means needful in order to success 
in training others. But those who are under 
a teacher's care must be satisfied that he has a 
noble ideal which hft sincerely admires, and 
which he honestly strives to reach. Their 
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confidence in this must not be shaken by his 
failures; it aiust even be strengthened by 
means of. these. The suggestion may seem 
incongruous® but if it be refiecteS upon it will 
appear that we often judge even more confi- 
dently of a person’s character by the manner 
in which he acts when conscious of having 
done wrong, than ?ve do in observing the more 
ordinary examples of well-doing. This is 
peculiarly tiue as to the judgment which 
children form of their instructor. If he do a 
wrong, and be found denying "it, or be seen 
resorting to shifts to conceal it, nothing is 
more (pjickly made the subject of remark. 
But if one who is constantly laying down the 
law, and r(‘ fleeting upon them for failures, do 
himself acknowledge that he has fallen into 
mistake, or has done what he openly regrets, 
the children have great confidence in the 
sincerity of his counsels, because they believe 
in the reality of his own eflbrt to do what he 
requires others to do. If an unintentional 
injustice has been done, let the error be freely, 
and if needful publicly, acknowledged, and let 
the error be rectified as far as possible. None 
of us professes to be perfect; it would be 
purest affectation to coiickict a class on the 
assumption that we are. It does not lower the 
dignity of a teacher to own a fault on a fitting 
occasion. But the acknowledgment must be a 
proof of strong moral purpose, — not a painful 
admission of u eakness and bewilderment. It 
must give^ evidence of tlie power of self-com- 
mand, — not of tKe want of it. 
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Next in importance is the power of direct 
encouragement. If the teacher gain the j^ffec* 
tions of his scholars, and give regular evidence 
of his wish to stimulate them in well-doing, his 
influence over them will be great. They have 
a desire to stand well with their teacher, and 
if this desire be utilized it becomes easy to 
contribute daily towards tbe formation of a 
good character. In order to preserve this in- 
liuence, however, it is needful ^ remember 
that praise as well as blame must be used 
sparingly. The child must know and feoHbat 
he has gained approval, but only at rare times 
should he hear himself praised before others. 
So delicate a process is that by which character 
is developed, that there is danger from frequent 
commendation, just as there is on the other 
side from frequent fault-finding. The dangers 
here are two — that of encouraging pride while 
encouraging well-doing, and that of tempting a 
child to suppose that there is something pecu- 
liarly meritorious in simply doing his duty. 
The former is the more conspicuous, and 
is certain to attract attention if it arise, and 
thereby suggest the need for counteractives. 
But the latter is one not so easily observed, 
and which goes much more quickly in the 
direction of undermining the character. The 
child must be made to recognise that if he has 
done well, he has only done what is naturally 
required of him, and what he must be required 
to do a hundred times a day with as much ease 
and fixedness of purpose as appear in his use of 
speech. In view of the danger thus indicated, 
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it is desirable that a child more commonly feel 
'that he has* gained approval rather than 
the expT;ession of it. It is with encourage- 
ment, as with so much besides, — it is most 
easily conveyed through the eye, and by this 
vehicle of communication there is least risk of 
eiTor or injurious effects. A look is, indeed, 
fleeting, and can;jot be long sustained; but 
there is an advantage in this for the pur- 
pose here contemplated. On the other hand, 
however fleeting, a look of encouragement is 
long remembered by a child.* It is greatly 
more appreciated, and much better remembered 
than a geography lesson. In the case of those 
who are apt to bo crushed -with the sense of 
frequent failure, and are in danger of having 
feeling embittered, some words of encourage- 
ment will be greatly more influential than heavy 
punishment. Only, the occasion for commenda- 
tion must come naturally. It must first be felt 
to have been deserved, else it blunts the finer 
feelings and hurts the character. Genuineness 
is essential everywhere. Merited commenda- 
tion should however be readily given. “ Hon- 
our to whom honour is due.'" To a child who 
finds it hard to do what is right, a single state- 
ment made privately that,, his efforts in this 
direction have been observed and appreciated, 
will spread out its influence over whole days. 
In all this w’e need to beware of allowing our- 
selves to be hampered by the fear of promot- 
ing the growth of pride. Observation and 
sagacity are required as to times and ways of 
expressing a2iprovAl. We must guard ourselves 
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against favouring a proud disposition ; but wc 
must no less anxiously guard against the peril 
of fostering a mock humility. Certain things 
are to be blamed, let them bo blamed undevi- 
.atingly : other things are to be praised, let us 
give them their due no less freely. If only 
mutual understanding be esfarblished between 
teacher and pupil, a most powerful impulse In 
the direction of moral improvement can be 
communicated from day to day. In the learn- 
ing of lessons,^ in conflict with evil passions, 
and in all forms of well-doing, there is airihi- 
meiisa difference between one discouraged and 
one who is warned and cheered by a friendly 
counsellor. The task for the scholar is in any 
case the same. But wfien encouraged he works 
with more ardour and expectation of success. 
He feels all about him the moral support of 
one older and more experienced, who is person- 
ally concerned in a result to be reached by slow 
stages, and which is so important as to colour 
the whole life. 

The opening religious exercises of each 
day, if properly conducted, must greatly aid 
the work of training. The ratepayers of the 
country have declared unmistakeably for reli- 
gious teaching as the true support of moral 
training. Teachers who include moral training 
in their ideal of professional duty will be thank- 
ful for the decision. The “ Conscience Clause ” 
frees a teacher from irksome apprehensions as 
to interference with the religious convictions 
of those who have intrusted him with the deli- 
cate task of training theii' children. The 
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teacher is assured that in these opening religi- 
"ous, exerciser he is starting the work of the day 
as the gi;eat bulk of the people wish him to do, 
while complete protection has been provided 
for exceptional cases. As a moral trainer, the 
teacher is immensely aided by opportunity for 
touching the deeper feelings of human nature. 
To lift the whol^ set of duties into the light 
of Qod s eye, and to associate childhood's efforts 
with the w^lth of divine sympathy and help, 
is at once to raise life higher, and make effort 
easier and more gladsome. To link the moral 
sentiments with the religious feelings is^ to 
bring the strong forces of the human mind into 
play for support of arduous effort. I do not 
touch the underlying problems of religious con- 
viction with which every thinker must concern 
himself. The teacher is- as likely as any — 
more likely than most — to feel the interest of 
such problems. But, as a teacher, his work is 
practical, not speculative. He seeks a full 
culture for the children, within the limits 
which their slender capacities prescribe. The 
religious exercises with which the school is 
opened favour him greatly in his plan. No- 
thing can more contribute to thoughtful self- 
control than simplicity ofc devotional service, 
and familiarity with the touching scenes in the 
life of our Saviour. But here, as everywhere, 
reality is the test of efficiency. Formality in 
devotion and carelessness in reading Scripture 
destroy the value of the opening exercises, and 
turn them into a source q £ danger. The prayers 
and Scripture lessons do not carry their own 
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meaning to the pupils. The manner, tone, and 
style of utterance adopted by the ^eacher con- 
stitute the vehicle of thought and feeling* to 
%the young mind. The familiar petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer,” for example, must become 
tlie living desires of the teacher, and find true 
emotional utterance, if the prayer is to become 
more than a decent form. J3ibl e-reading by 
the teachers should be an examph*. of good 
reading — that is, reading which cpnveys the 
apprehended thought to the listening ear. The 
affecting scenes in the life and death of vur 
Lord Jesus Christ must have their pathos 
actually expressed if they are to exercise any 
moulding influence over the disposition and 
conduct of the pupils. • 




CHAPTER V. 

CLOSING WORDS TO T,EACHERS. 

W HAT has been said as to the ends of 
teaching, and the means to be employed 
for attaining them, is ^enough to show that the 
duties devolving on a teacher are of no slight 
difficulty. But to a competent teacher the 
work never can be uninteresting. Those who 
wish an easy life would act wisely did they 
turn in some other direction than the school- 
room. Those who are willing to give thought, 
and patience, and strenuous effort to the work 
of life will find in the school-room a most 
attractive sphere of usefulness. Much is said 
of the routine of a teacher’s life. It is a one- 
sided view which leads to the remark. In so 
far as the subjects to be taught are concerned, 
it is routine, but in no other sense. There is, 
indeed, endless variety in school life. The 
unfolding of youthful minds, with the varying 
phases of curiosity and carelessness, erroneous 
apprehension, and quick recognition of what is 
taught, pi;esehts^an incfieasing source of attrac- 
tion. The early attempts at self-government, 
108 
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witli tlieir comical failures and more serious 
outbreaks, thoir flow of feeling, upw playful, 
now serious, and again deepening into J^assion, 
*make a teacher’s life one of the ny)st lively. 
If a dull feeling of sameness creep over our 
ihinds, there is something wrong with ourselves 
in our teaching. With the lofty end the teacher 
has in view, and the vai’iety of^iature presented 
in a considerable gathering of children, a 
teacher’s work should never seem tqpie. 

The grand ends of teaching are embraced in 
the two words Histrudimi and Training. Fciih 
ing in these, or in cither of them, the teacher 
fails to attain the end he has set himself to 
reach. A lower aim cannot be accepted with- 
out falling beneath the t>ue professional level. 
No true teacher can make salary the end of 
effort. No matter in what profession a man 
may be, if pay is the one end for which he 
works he is self-degraded. We come very near 
the source of sound moral life in this matter. 
The discussions of ancient philosophers as to 
receiving payment for teaching show how much 
the dignity and power of the teacher were con- 
ceived to be dependent on superiority to the 
mercenary spirit. If these philosophers dis- 
cussed the question, ^not only with eagerness, 
but even with undue keenness of feeling, this 
shows how important it seemed in their eyes. 
We can discuss the question now free from the 
feeling occasioned by the conduct of professed 
Sophists. We clearly see how honourable it is 
that a man should livq,by his profession ; but 
we as clearly perceive that it is imwdrthy of a 
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man to hold his profession exclusively for the 
living it affords. It is, however, well for us, 
and for aft interests concerned, that pay is 
needed 'by all workers in the several spheres® 
of human activity. This granted, it is clear 
the teacher’s salary should be such as to give 
him a good position in society. If the general 
standard of income for teachers be low in any 
country, it indicates either want of spirit among 
the people, or want of reflection as to the real 
value of education. Our country is not with- 
out blame in this respect, but fortunately a 
remedy has been provided. The School Boards 
of the country have shown their sense of the 
value of lil)eral remuneration for eflicient ser- 
vice, High eflicieiic/ and high pay must go 
together. This is a lesson which by force of 
circumstances the School Boards are likely to 
press on each other’s attention. On the other 
hand, it is of unspeakable importance that the 
teacher keep his own mind fixed on some end 
vastly higher than payment. There is a wide 
difference between making a livelihood by one’s 
profession, and discharging professional duties 
for the sake of the livelihood. Toil and 
remuneration are naturally associated ; but 
money is a poor reward for life-long effort in 
any sphere. “A fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work ” is a just maxim to be put to use 
by all. But the man who makes this maxim 
the sole test of contract degrades himself, 
whether he be employer or employed. On the 
one side, much depends .upon what is meant by 
fair pay ;• on the other, what is meant by fair 
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work. The rule so often repeated as the em- 
bodiment of justice, can afford, as we daily# 
see, shelter for a very low ideal of life. Ar to 
fair work,” much more is involved ift it than 
a time-measure can indicate, or than muscle- 
force, or even brain-force, can supply, lloutine 
work implies a worker who is a drudge; and 
who cannot comply with the maxim in any 
righteous sense. To have an fdcal of our work, 
and to come as near to it as possible, should be 
the great aim with us all. I liave foiiched the 
question of pay only because under the arra^jge- 
incnts of our national system teachers seem to 
be exposed to special temptations. ‘‘Pay- 
ment by result ” is only a special modification 
of the maxim, — “ A fail day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work.” It is equitable, and in the 
management of a general scheme, inevitable. 
But it leaves the highest things unacknow- 
ledged, and is apt to turn attention from tliem. 
It can be easily squared with a vulgarized type 
of school management. It can take tlie finer 
and nobler qualities of influence entirely out of 
school life. It is a sound principle within its 
own field of application, but applied beyond its 
own appropriate and narrow sphere it becomes * 
actually pernicious. None but the teacher can 
defend the nation f]^>m the evil consequences 
of its own system of pecuniary rewards. To 
work to the “ Code ” is needful, to work to no 
higher standard is voluntary degradation. The 
most favourable report of an inspector speaks 
only to the former, and may by its expression 
of appro\al cover witfi respectability a most 
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berious deficiency. The teacher must aim at 
satisfying the ‘‘ Code,” and doing a great deal 
mole. Children must be taught to read, write, 
and couht.^ This much the Education Depart- 
ment must require, and the attainment in each 
cjise can be exactly tested. But educated chir- 
dren must contribute a great deal more to 
lyitional life tliaii these attainments imply. 
Kesults in this Higher sphere the Department 
has no means of testing. Development of 
character cflnnot be codified and measured by 
resvlts. There are residts of teaching which 
are unspeakably important, yet which will not 
bring a single shilling of addition to the school 
grant. But parents will appreciate what the 
inspector has to i)aas'by unnamed. School 
Boards will estimate at a high rate what the 
Dei)artment cannot place in the schedule. 

Work has its real reward in the end it seeks. 
Work which cannot bo reckoned for in money 
payments has a better recompence. To make 
good citizens, as Plato was wont to argue, is 
better than to seek pleasure ; or better still, 
as Christianity teaches the lesson, to aid others 
in attaining moral goodness in all its forms is 
a task worthy of the highest endowments. 
Here it is the teacher can render the greatest 
service. No nation can k^ep in the front rank 
except by education. For stability and influ- 
ence the nation must look to parents and 
teachers, who arc moulding the character of 
the rising generation. During the Franco- 
German war, the oft-repeated remark was that 
the schoolmaster, had gained the German vie- 
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tones. Tlie fact was clearly established. Ger- 
many had the best intelligence of tlie country , 
in the ranks. Under our military system 
nothing akin to this can happen ; but the roots 
'of national influence go immensely (?ee|)er than 
tjie army, and stretch immensely wider. It is 
the morality underlying the intelligence which 
is the secret spring of vital energy in a people. 
The war test we <lo not wish' to see applied ; 
but if British teachers can quietly and steadily 
turn the forces of vice and crime, w^ shall hav(‘ 
reason to rejoice more than the Germans did 
over the return of their victorious troops. T)in* 
worst foes are within our own borders. Our 
best friends are those within our own lines, 
who promote intelligence, self-control, and devo- 
tion to a noble life. Amongst these our teachers 
stand conspicuous. But it is never to be over- 
looked in our estimate of teaching that moral 
fruits arc the best. If a teacher, year by year, 
present the great bulk of his scholars for exami- 
nation, and succeed in passing over 90 per cent, 
of them in all departments, he may well be con- 
gratulated. But there is another aim higher 
still. It is to have his scholars so habituated 
to self-control, that they shall be prepared for»» 
wise direction of their own conduct when all 
the checks and helps of home and school are 
completely withdrawn. In such -*41 case the 
after-life of the scholars will reflect honour on 
his labours as discovering, though at a great 
distance of time, the fruits of the discipline of 
school life. This is the highest result of educa- 
tional effort. It is Jbe full reward of anxious 
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thought and toil. In such a case the teacher 
.sees his own better life rex^roduced in those 
wha caught *rroin him many of their early im- 
] dulses tow ards a life of moral elevation. 
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^lOME TRAINING. 

E ducation cannot all be done at school. 

The discipline of the class-room does not 
fully meet educational requirements. Home 
must suj)ply the influence reaching deepest, 
with most effective appreciation of individual 
peculiarities, both checking and encouraging, 
as these are required. Parents cannot rightly 
estimate home training without placing it 
high among the educational appliances at 
command. They cannot give themselves to it 
without being soon convinced that the most im- 
portant part of it is the work of encouragement. 
A power to check, and to go to the roots oT 
motive in doing so, is needful ; but its wise 
exercise requires sjflaring use. Encouragement 
should be the prevailing influerilSB; streaming 
in upon the hoiiie, like the sunshine which 
brightens all things. Cloudy times should be 
rare. To lighten the discouragements of 
school, to aid the struggle for self-control, to 
keep the mind akre to the inducements to 
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work, these are the results wliich wise home 
'training can secure. Success in this requires 
mucii thought and effort. Parents cannot 
succeed, any more than teachers can, without 
self-discipline. 

Prominent in the plan for early training 
should be maintenance of harmony between 
school work and home management. To call 
in the aid of pr()fessional teachers is at the 
same time to undertake the responsibility of 
fostering iif our children respect for their 
teachers. But this is only the first and most 
general aspect of parental duty in this rela- 
tion. Co-operation in a still wider sense is 
required. The arrangements of the homo 
shouhl to the utmost harmonise with the work 
of the school. The two agencies may readily 
contlict. For genuine educational success, they 
must be tributary to a common end. The 
liome must help the school, in order that the 
latter may be reasonably required to con- 
tribute its full influence for the intellectual 
and moral development of the children. 

This leads directly to the question of home 
preparation for school work, and this to the 
grand home grievance, the burden of lesson- 
learning. After the day has been spent at 
school, the evening is spent in learning what 
is to be the'oLibject of examination on the da}' 
following. School gets the fresh hours, home 
the later hours, when the young people are 
wearied, and consequently more irritable, and 
less disposed to learn. The elements of parental 
(I fear mainly maternal) burden are thus inevit- 
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ably accumulated, and the question conies to 
be, how to lessen the burden fof parents by 
lessening it for the children. As “already said, 
this lies first with the school, for teachers are 
,not to be mere lesson-hearers, nor are they to 
be burden-makers. By thim care must be 
<laily directed on the amount of work which 
can be wisely imposed in vibw of the age and 
progress of the pupils. There is, however, an 
important share of responsibility resting on the 
liome circle. J^arents need to be specially 
guarded in their expectations as to the quan- 
tity of work to be overtaken at school. There 
is a reasonable amount to be expected; but 
educational results are. not wisely judged by a 
standard of quantity, though parents are pecu- 
liarly prone to make this the rule. It is a 
rough-and-ready test, but not the most re- 
liable, for every one sees that quantity may be 
imposed to the serious injury of instruction 
and training. The rule for parents must be 
to moderate expectations as to quantity. The 
true test of progress is not the number of pages 
overtaken in a book, nor the number of branches 
included in a course of instruction, but the 
interest, appreciation, and self-control of the 
pupils. Interest ]>equires freshness of mate- 
rial ; appreciation is possible through 

action of intelligence ; and self-control can be 
judged reasonably only by guarding against 
over-exaction. These things are to be pon- 
dered by parents as well as by teachers. 

The government • of the Jiome must, how- 
ever, deal in its own way with this burden of 
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l(\sson-learniiig — a sore enough burden for 
inosfr of theMearners, to be lessened by all 
reasonable means. Observation is best turned 
oil a pruJent mixture of play and work after 
school hours. Fortunately, children for the# 
most part readily iind amusement for themsfelv<^s 
if^tluiy are only set free. But some degree 
of inventiveness ihay be required, specially to 
meet the case of children having no great in- 
clination for^active exercise. Physical exercise 
of sq-rnc kind, fresh air as much as possible, 
and general hilarity, are the grand requisites. 
Lot the play hours be bright and free, with as 
few restrictions as possible. This touches the 
f^asiest part of the business, but a part to be 
guarded with unwavering determination. Still 
the question remains, What can be done when 
the body is weary, interest flagging, and the 
lessons only half finished % Superintendence of 
the work must take note of the state of the 
learners. A break of fifteen minutes, wisely 
used by judicious direction of interest in a new 
channel, may secure effective work for an hour 
thereafter, instead of weariness and fret. Skill 
hi relieving tedium is a valuable acquirement 
for those who superintend young learners. At 
the same time it is needfftl that the learners 
have constectitly in mind the fact that diffi- 
culties must be faced, cannot be escaped. 

This subject introduces a speciality which 
should distinguish the Boarding-school, where 
the difficult combination of School and Home 
is undertaken. A valuable' part in our educa- 
tional work is^fulfilled by our Boarding-schools, 
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which, however, encounter their own special, 
difficulties. What they have to Aim at k to 
provide homo life, distinguishing in a marked 
way between the rigid discipline of Sclfool hours 
,and the relaxation of home engagements, as 
welj the work of home preparations. Only 
the skilful disciplinarian can succeed well in 
this task, which requires self-command in an 
unusual degree. Relaxing of stern rule ; ready 
allowance for individual preferei^e ; breezy, 
cheery humour, that hurts nobody, but helps 
everybody ; and true sympathy with all ‘the 
difficulties to be met; these are the achieve- 
ments of one who has the gift of genial home 
management, along with command in the class- 
room. 

Reverting, however, to the work of parents 
in home training, it is needful to do all that 
can be done to secure thoroughness of prepara- 
tion. The risks of careless preparation are 
great. If these are to be shunned, it is im- 
possible to escape toil. And such toil is well 
expended at the early stages of school life, 
when the habits of children are being formed. 
Parental discrimination should provide fo» 
greater patience and more direct help, in cases 
where lessons are iiarder to learn. A mind 
naturally interested and absorteiA may not 
need much supervision or interference ; but a 
mind to which the occupation is unpleasant, 
and the process slow, needs guidance and sug- 
gestion. The method at once the most direct, 
and the most effective, is that the parent (or 
tutor) be as far as possible a tearner of the 
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Jesson along with the pupil. Mere lesson- 
hearing may bo as unsatisfactory in the home 
circle as in the schoolroom. It may be a boot- 
less discovery of the ignorance already well* 
known to the young scholar. The most effec- 
tive supervision is that which attacks the? task 
of learning at an earlier stage, aiding the 
ihemory by suggestion, and the understanding 
by suitable explanation, leading the child into 
the knowledge he lias to acquire. This may 
seem quite an unreasonably hiborious way of 
helpmg, but it may prove the least laborious, 
as it is certainly the most effective. 

Beyond this question of lesson-learning, and 
apart from conjoint arijangements with school, 
there rises the wider aspect of home training. 
This brings into view the whole influence of 
parents in regulating the life of their children, 
so as to stimulate and develop their powers. 
Definiteness of plan, or intelligent preconcep- 
tion, is required here in all directions. In the 
matter of amusements, extremes are to be 
shunned. Eestriction there must be, but a 
predominantly restrictive plan is unfavourable. 
Jt is undesirable that a child should be always 
encountering checks like a caged bird. On 
the other hand, regulation of amusement, so 
as to limi^J^':. forms, and the amount of time 
given to it, is essential. The training of chil- 
dren to regulate their own amusement, and to 
recognise fitting occasions for self-denial, is a 
large achievement. In the matter of general 
conduct, self-regulation in^ ^acknowledgment of 
the right, is the goal to be reached, and parental 
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influence is valuable in the proportion in which 
it promotes this. Authority over » child tljere ' 
must be, but bare authority is dangerous in 
exercise ; the limit for us being, tkalr it gain 
the assent of our intelligence, and be fitted to 
secure the child's approval when calm and 
unbiassed. To shift from the rule of inclina- 
tion to that of intelligence is* an arduous busi* 
ness, not soon over ; but the effort must begin 
early, under parental sway, and fit is most 
effectually aided when parental government is 
sympathetic and reflective. A child’s difficul- 
ties must be fairly measured, but a child’s 
desires must not rule. In view of the delicate 
and diflicult work to be done, with certainty 
of not a little blundering on the part of parents, 
as well as of children, much depends on the 
general spirit and style of homo life. A per- 
vading moral and religious influence should 
encompass everything in domestic life, as the 
atmosphere surrounds the earth, the common 
abode of mankind. All need an ultimate 
appeal, an indubitable certainty, an unques- 
tionable authority, and these we find in the 
laws of right conduct, and the sway of God 
ruling over all in righteousness and mercy. 
Parents and children find a common level in 
a common subjection to sovereijip authority. 
Parental control is safely exercised in habitual 
acknowledgment 9f the highest authority. 
Subjection to home government of this type 
involves a sense of security and peacefulness, 
for it implies, in the main, escape from the 
fickle rule of shifting moods, rising and 
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falling passion. Parents want some clearer 
than natural affection. It is a fallacy, 
however popular, to maintain that love wUl 
accompKsli all. Love seeks the good of it^ 
object, but intelligence sees what that good ig. 
Love should be encompassed by revevjinco, 
within which its own promptings must often 
1)0 restrained, foi even love itself cannot escape 
subjection to law ; while an unregulated, or ill 
regulated affection may injure those it means 
to favour. The blending of .intelligence and 
aflfettion with reverence for the Most High, 
constitutes the true excellence of human nature, 
and provides for the wisest and most beneficent 
domestic rule. This .will make parents the 
companions and friends of their children, at- 
tracting them by an unseen influence towards 
the qualities of character which will enable 
them to do their true part as men and 
women. 

"While a pervading parental influence is the 
grand instrumentality, the family table affords 
the best opportunity for advancing education 
in its most important sense. The family board 
,is the meeting-place where converse is freest, 
formality is banished, all that concerns life 
comes up for consideration^according to natural 
suggestioqj._a*"d opportunities for training occur 
in the most valuable form. Here there is 
fellowship of spirit which *is the grand pre- 
requisite for educational power,, unreserved 
utterance disclosing feelings and dispositions, 
as well as the suggestioi^^ from others which 
have impressed *the mind, and, with these, 
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opportunity for stirring thought and awaking 
* imi)ression, the more valuable that the conver- 
sational style is constantly maintained, while 
formality of direct teaching is avoided. The 
family table is the most powerful educational 
agcncj , when rightly used. If this observation 
be taken as a paradox, the fact will illustrate 
how prone we are to underestimate indirect” 
influence, and to fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that children learn only wha^ they are 
formally taught. . No teaching is so powerful 
with children as that which does not seem to 
be teaching. What is the influence of a com- 
panion narrating some exploit, or depicting 
some expected enjoymept ! How large is the 
interest for young people in a debate on the 
fairness of a move in a game, or on some 
advantage made at the cost of another, or 
on the merits of a race or contest of any 
kind! And arc not all the questions of morals 
being canvassed in this way, and materials 
being supplied for conversation 1 Let the 
day’s interest flow freely around and over the 
family table; there is no better method for 
supplying educational opportunities. Let the , 
things of greatest moment in the parents’ lives 
be talked over as freijly as things more imme- 
diately coming under the obserwj-jqn of the 
children. Let a higher life touch their life at 
points likely to awaken interest. At the family 
board, we must guard ^ against limitation of 
range, for there are ¥ew things in which we 
are more seriously at fault than in the unex- 
pressed opinion that matters of public concern 
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cannot engage cliiklren. The sources of 
liyman infa3rcst include what is common to all, ' 
though the area varies in range. The wider 
area may* therefore provide for the narrowef. 
The family circle presents the strongest claim 
to the best influence of those at its head,^as its 
gatherings afford tlie best opportunities for 
• contributing toi tlie enriching of th (night and 
feeling. The children of a housijhold should 
be fiivourid according to the range of observa- 
tion, thought, and experioncq of their parents. 
If Vhat has now been stated be true to reason, 
it is manifest that an immense educational 
gain is secured when all the children of a 
family meet regularly around the family board. 
Til ore children are not hearing commands 
issued, — they are not being talked down to, as 
from an eminence, — each contributes a share 
to what is spoken, and is encouraged in doing 
so, while the blending influence of father and 
mother is most advantageously felt. There is 
more humour, quaintiiess of thought, play of 
fancy, odd suggestiveness, perplexed thought, 
and tremulous feeling in a family circle, 
than is ever known unless from the un- 
trammelled conversation of the table. To 
carry forward home training in its truest s6nse 
the chiljJrQj^. must be regularly with their 
parents at the table. Some may regard this 
as too troublesome, breaking in on needful 
quiet. Such a view involves a double mistake. 
Conversation in the" family circle occasions 
little strain, and suppliers the most quietly 
refreshing influences. Our household arrange- 
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monts eitlier surrender or preserve the most 
valuable of our educational appliances. A 
nursery table may be in some respects confe- 
gient, but, except for very young clul^rcn, it 
involves a serious sacrifice of educational 
opportunity and power. It must be an unex- 
pected result, if a nurse can do as much for 
the training of children as parents can do. So . 
little is this likely to be the case, tliat there 
seems to be a clear educational gain in the 
history of fiiinilies who cannot summon the 
aid of attendants^ provided the parents thwn- 
selves be more than attendants to their cliil- 
dren. And in estimating training, it must 
be recognised that drill in manners has only 
a subordinate value in tomparisoii wiili cul- 
ture of the intellect and good dispositions. 
The influence of well-directed conversation 
can indeed hardly be overestimated. By 
this means, cliildren gain acquaintance witli 
great national occurrences; have their hearts 
stirred by examples of courage and self-sacri- 
fice; are trained to genuine sympathy with 
others; begin to feel a personal concern in 
great efforts of practical benevolence, and spe- 
cially in the grand enterprise of the Christian 
Chiych in seeking to evangelise the world. 
Every incident worth dwelling upon — every 
benevolent enterprise engaging tfio dforts of 
men — every event of national or international 
importance, becomes an aid in the work of 
education. Better thq^ the conversation be at 
times over the heads of the children, than that 
table-talk should be reduced to commonplace. 
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A humorous story, well told ; a touching inci- 
dent, feelingly narrated ; a public transaction, 
carefully e!?q)lained ; a course of conduct deli- 
berately canvassed ; praise and censure distri- 
buted wi£h obvious deliberatipn and justice; 
all have high educational value. Thus children 
are helped to see the bright side of thinga ; to 
feel for others ; to understand the intricacies 
of social life ; to decide on the right and wrong 
in conduct. In observation of such results 
parents aft allowed the satisfaction of witness- 
ing thoir success in the early training of tlieir 
children. 
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By W. Welch, M.A.j and C. G. Ddffjkld, M.A. 

BOOK I. With Exercises. By E. A. Wells, M.A. 

BOOK I. By Rev. A. 8 . Walpole, M.A. 

BOOK II. By the same Editor. 

BOOK I ft. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. 

BOOKIY. By Rev. E. D. STONE,fl.A. 

SELECTIONS FROM BOOK IV. With Exercises.* By tiin same Editor. 
■*IeLBCTIONS FROM THE CYROPiEDIA. With Exercises. By A. II. Cooke, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer King’s College, Cambridge. 

The following contain Introductions and Noto.s, but no Vocabu- 

OIOERO.— SELECT LETTERS. 1m G. E. Je^ns, M.A. 
HERODOTUS.-SBLECTIONS FROM BOOKS VII. and VIII. THE EXPEDI- 
TION OF XERXES. By A H. Gooke, M.A. 

HORAOE.-8ELBCTIONS PROM THE SATIRES .tyiD EPISTLES, By Rev. W. 
J. V. Baker, M.A. 


SELECT EPODBS AND A3S POBTICA By H. A Dalton, M.A,* Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 
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PLATO.-EUTfl y PHRO AND MUNBXENUS. Rv C. E. Graves, M. A. 
TERENCR-SCKNEti FROM TflE ANDRIA. Ry F. W. Ci.RMsn, M.A. , AssistAnt 
Master at Eton. 

THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS.-PROM CALLTNUS TO CALLIMACHUS. 

Reloi'led by Jtuv. IIkr;ii,ut Kysaston, D.P. ^ 

THUGYDIDEf - ROOK IV. Ciia. 1-41. THE CArTUIlE OP SPHACTEHIA. By 
(J. E. Graves, M.A. 


CLASSICAL SERIES 

, FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. , 

Fcap. 8vo. ' p ■ 

.ffiSCHINES.— IN CTESIPHONTA. Ry Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A., and B. S. 
Shuck HORoiT, M.A. fis. 

JESOHYLTJS.— PERS^E. liy A.'O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
ColleRe, Oxford. VVilli Map. 2s. 6d. 

SEVEN AGAINST THERES. SCHOOL EDITION. RyA. W. Vbrrali., Litt.T)., 
Fellow of Trinity Odlege, CViinbridge, and M. A. Ratkieij), M.A., Head- 
master of Clirist's College, Brecon. 28. Cd. 

ANDOOIDES.-.IJE MYSTERHS. By W. J. Hickth, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

ATTIC ORATORS.-Selections from ANTIPHON, ANHOCIUES, LYSIAS, ISO- 
CRATES, and ISA BUS. By R. C. Jebd, LittD., Regius Professor of Greek 
In the University of Cambridge. 5s. 

♦CiSSAR.-THR GALIdC WAR. Ry Rev. John Bond, M.A., .and Rev. A. S. 
WAt.roLE, M.A, With Maps. 4a. 6d. 

CATULLUS. -SELECT POEMS. Edited by P. P. Simpson, B. A. Ss.Od. The Text 
of thi-s Editmn Is carefully expurg.ated for School use. 

•OIOERO.-THE CATILINE ORATIONS. By A. S. WinKm.s, Litt.D., Professorof 

fx lAtin in the Owen.s College, Victoria University, Manchester. 2a. fid. 

PRO LEGKi MANILIA. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 2 h. fitl. 

THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. By John E. B. Mayor, M. A., Professor 
of Ijatin in the University of Cambridge. 

PRO ROSOivy AMERIND. By E. H. Donkin, Oil. 

PRO P. SESTIO. By Rov. IJ. A. Uoldbn, Litt.D. S's,' 6tle 

SELECT LETTERS. Edited by R. Y, Ttbrkll, M.A. [In the Press. 

DEMOSTHENES. ~l)E CORONA. Ry B. Deakk, M.A. 7tU Edition, revised by 
E. S. SiiucKBURaiT, M.A. 8s. fid. 

AD VERS IIS LE PTINEM. By Rev. J. R. Kino, M. A., Fellow and TuSW Oriel 
College, Oxford. 2.s. (kl. 

THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. By Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A. 28. 6d. 

IN MIDIAM. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, LittD., and Hkrman Haoer, Ph.D., of 
the Owens College, Victoria University, Mnnchestiir. [In pixparatim. 

EURIPIDES. -HIPPOLYTUS. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffv, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Aneieiit History in the University of DuMin, and J. 
B. Bury’, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Colley „ Dublin. 2s. (kl. 

MEDEA. By A.** W. Ver*- vi.l, LittD., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
2rt. 6d. , 

IPHIGENTA IN TAURIS. By E. B. England, M.A. 3s. 

ION. By M. A. Ba^'fit-i.!), JI. A. , Headmaster ofohnst’s College, Brecon. 2fl. Od. 

BACCHAE. By R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Dublin. j, [In prejtaratioti. 

HERODOTUS. -BOOK III. By 0. C. MAi^Auf at, M.A. 28. fid. 

BOOK V. By J. Straohan, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester. [la preparation. 

BOOK VI. By the same. 8s. od. 

BOOK Vll. By Mrs. A. P.^Butler. 3s. (kl. 

HESIOD. THE WORKS AND DAYS. By W. T., Lendrum, M.A.. Asbiatant 
Master at Dulwich College. [J ft preparation. 
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HOMER. -ILIAD. BOOKS I., IX.. XI, XVL-XXIV. THE STORY OP 
ACHILLES. Byllio lato J. H. Pea'it, M.A., and Walter Leaf, Litt.D., 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s, 

ODYSSEY. BOOK IX. By Prof. John E. B. Mayor, 28. 6d. , 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXI.-XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OF ODYSSEUS. By S. 
G. Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 28. 6u! 

HORACE.— *THE ODES. By T. E. Page, M.A., Assistant Master at the Cliarter- 
houlla. 5a. (BOOKS I., II., 111., and IV. 8eparately^2s. each.) 

THE SATIRES. By Arthur Palmer, M. A, Professor of Latin in the University 
of Dublin. 5a. 

THE HPiSTLES AND ARS POETIOA. By A. 8. Wilkins, Litt.D., Professor * 
of Latin ii the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 58. 

ISAEOS.— THE ORATIONS. By William Ridgeway, M.A., Professor of Greek 
111 Quced’s College, Coik. ^ [In pvtparation. 

JUVENAL.-*THIRTEEN SATIRFA By E. Q. Hardy, M. A Ss. Tlic Text is 
cuiufully expurgated for School nse. 

SELECT SATIRES. By Prof. John Ifi. B. Mayor. X. and XI. Ss. Gd. 
XII.-XVI. 4s. 6d. • 

LIVT.-*BOOKS II. and III. By Rev. H. M. SrEi‘H>a<soN, M.A. Bs. 6d. 

MIOOKS XXI. and XXII. Hy Rev. W. W. Cai-iw, M.A. Witli l^ps. 48. 6d. 

‘BOOKS XXllI. and XXIV. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A With Maps. Ss. Gd. 

‘THE LAST TWO KINGS OF MACEDON. EXTRACTS FROM THE FOURTH 
AND FIFTH DECADES OF LIVY. By F. H. Rawlins, M.A, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With Maps. 2s. Gd, 

THE SUBJ UQ ATION OF ITALY. SELECTIONS FROM THE FIRST DECADE. 
By Q. E. Marindin, M.A. • [Inprcjiaration. 

LUCRETIUS.— BOOKS l.-lll. By J. H. Warwurton Lee, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Ros.sall. 8s, G<1. 

LYSIAS.-SELECT ORATIONS. By E. 8. Shuckburgii, M.A. 5s. 

MART1AL.-SELECT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. H. M. Stkfuenson, M.A 68. 

*OVID.— FASTI. By 0. U. Hallam, M.A., Assistant Master at Uariow. With 
Maps. 8 b. 6d. ^ 

•HEROIDUM EPISTULiE XIII. By E. 8. Shuckburoh, M.A. Ss. Gd. 

METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS I. -III. By C. Simmons, M.A [In preparalion. 

BOOKS XIII. and XIV. By the same Editor. 3s. Gd. 

PLAT0.-LACHE8. By M. T. Tatham, M.A. 2s. Gel. 

THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.-V. By T. H. Wakhrn, M.A., President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 5s. 

PLAUTUS.-MILKS GLORIOSUS. By R. Y. Tv uheli,, M.A, Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Dublin. 2d Ed,, revised, 3s. Gd. 

AMPHITBUO. By Arthue Palmer, M.A, Professor of Latin in tlic Vniveraity 
of Dublin. Ss. 6d. 

CAl’TIVL By A. Rhys-Smith, M.A [7u the Prest. 

PLINY. -LETTERS. BOOKS 1. anAII. By J. Cowan, M.A., Assistant Master 
at the Manchester Qrominar ScIkioI. Ss. ^ • 

LKTIERS. BOOK III. By Prof. John E. B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny by 
G. H. Rendali., M.A. 3s. Gd, 

PLUTABCH.-LIFB OF THEM4ST0KLES. By Rev. H. A. Holden, Litt.D. Ss.6d. 

LIVES OF OALBA AND OTflO. By B. G. Hardv, M.A. 5s. 

POLYBIDS.-THli HISTORY OP mE ACUiEAN LEAGUE AS CONTAINED IN 
THE REMAINS OF POLYBHIT ‘By W. W. Cafes, M.A 68. 

PBOPEBTIUS.-SELECT POEMSf By Prof. J. P. Pobtgate, Litt.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2d revised. 6s. 

SALLUST.— *0AT1LINA and JU^URTHA B 3 r«C. Merjval^ D.D,, Dean of Ely. 
8s. 6d. Or separately, 2 b. each. * 

•BELLUM CATUHN.E. By A. M, Cook, W.A., Assistant Muster at St. Paul’s 
School. 2 b. 6d. * 

JUGURTHA By the same Editor. [In preparation. 
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TACITUS. -'I’HB ANNALS. BOOKS 1. aud II. By J. B. Rrid, Lltt.D. [Irvprvp. 
THE ANNALS. BOOK VI. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brouribk, 
M.A. 28. 

THE .HISTORIES. BOOKS I. and II. By A. I). Godley, M.A., Fellow of 
MflgdalenfCollcge, 0/»onl. 8fl. 6d. BOOKS Ill.-V. Bythosaine. 8s '6d. 
AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brookibb, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. Or separately, 2s. each. 

TERENOE.--HAUTON'TIMORUMENOS. By E. 8. Shuckbuegh, M.A.^' 23. 6d. 
With Translation. 8s. 6d. 

^ PHORMIO. By Rev. John Bond, M.A , and Rev. A. S. Walbobk, M.A. 2h. Pd. 
THUOTDIDEB.— BOOK 1. By C. Bryanb, M.A. f/n ‘,yrtparutwii. 

BOOK II. By E. 0. Marcqant, M. A. , Assistant Master at St. Paurf. [/n Vu i'ress. 
BOOK III. By C. Bryans, M.A. [In preparation. 

BOOK 'IV. By C. E. GravkSj M.A., Chissiciil LecLurcr at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Ss. 6d. 

BOOK V. By tbo same Editor. [In (he Frm. 

BOOKS VI. andVTI. o THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. By Rev. Pbrcivai. 
PuoaT, M.A. With Map. .'is. M. 

BOOK VIII. By Prof. T. G Ti’ckur, Litt D. . \Tn the Prm. 

TIBULLUS.— M5LE0T POEMS. By Prof J. P. Po-stoate, Litt.D. [fa preparation. 
VIRGIL. -iEN RID. BOOKS II. ami III. THE NARRATIVE OF HiNEAS. 

By E. W. Howson, M.A., A.s.<iisfant Master at Harrow. 2s. 
XENOPHON.-*THE ANABASIS, BOOKS I.-IV. By Profs. W W. Goodwin 
and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek Grammar. With Map. Ss, Cd, 
HKLLENICA. BOOKS I and II. By H. Hailstone, B. A. With Map. 28. (id. 
CYROPiEliIA. BOOKS VII. and VIII. By A. Goodwin, M A., Piofossor of 
ClassicH ill University College, London. 28. 6d. 

<i MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. Clukr, B. A., Balliol College, Oxford. Ss. 
UIEllO. By Rev. H. A. Holden, Litt.D., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

OECONOMICUS. By the same. WiUi Lexicon. !>», 

CLASSICAL LIBRABY. 

Texts, PMited with Introductions and Notes, for the use of 
Advanced Students ; Commentanes and Translations. 

.ffiSOHTLUS.— THE SUPPLICFil. A Itevised Text, with Translation. By T. 
0. Tucker, IJtt.D,, Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Mol- 
bourne. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. With Translation. By A W. Verrall, 
LittD., Follow of Trinity College, Oamhiidge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

AGAMEMNON. With Translation. By A. W. Verrall, liittD. 8vo. 128. 
AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHOROC, AND BUMBNIDE8. By A. O. Prickard, 
M.A., Follow jnd Tutor of New Colleg6',/)xford. 8vo. [In preiHiration. 
THE EUMBNIDES. WC'ih Verse Translation. By Bernard Drake, M.A 
8vo. 6s. « • 

ANTONINUS, MARCUS AURELIUS.- BOOK IV. OP THE MEDITATIONS. 

With Translation. By Hastings Cro 88LEV,<M.A. 8vo. Os. 
ARISTOTLE.-THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK 1. Translated by a Cambridge 
Graduate. 8vo. 6 b. 

THE POLITICS. By R. D. Hicks, M.A., i/ellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

8vo. \ [In the Frees. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev. J. B. C. Wet^ldon, M.A, Headmaster of 
Harrow. Or. 8vo. lOs. Od.^ ‘ • 

THE RHETORIC. Translated by the same. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

AN INBRODUOTION TO ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, 
aud Ap^dicea. By B. lif. Cope, Fellow and 'late Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambndge. 8vo. 148. , 
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THE ETHICS. Translated by Rev. J. B. C. Wklldon, M.A. Cr. 8vo. [In prep. 
THE SOPHISTICl ELENOHI. With Tmnsletion. By E. Pobte, M.A.. Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Svo. 8a. lid. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. Edited by J. E. Sanuvs, 

iXi THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. Tmnslated by E. Postk, M.A. Cv. 

8vo. 88. 6d. • 

ON THE ART OF POETRY. A Lecture. By-A. 0. Phiokauu, M.A., 
Fi4low and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo.* Ss. Cd. ' 

ARISTOPHANES.-THE BIRDS. Translated into English Verse. By B. II. 
Kknuedy, D.D. Cr. Svo. (is. Help Notes to the Saruo, for the Use of 
Strfttepts^ Is. Cd. • 

ATTIC ORATORS.-FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. By R. C. Jkhh, Lilt.I)., 
Regius Prutcasor of Gieek in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 
25s. • 

BABRIUS.— With Lexicon. By Rev. W. Q. Rutherfobjj, M.A., LL.D., lleud- 
master of Westiimislcr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

CICERO.— THE ACADEMICA By J. S. Reid, Litt.D., Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge. Svo. 158. • 

THE ACADEMICS. Translated by the same. Svo. 68. Cd. 

SELECT LETTERS. Aftfir the E<liDon of Albert Watson, JI.A. Translated 
by Q. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxtoril. Cr.^Svo. lUs. Cd. 
EURIPIDES.— MEDEA. Edited by A W. Verball, Litt.D. Svo. Ts. 6d. 
IPHIGENEIA AT AULIS. Edited by B. B. England, M.A. Svo. 78. Cd. 
•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By Professor J. P. 

Mahavfy. Fcap. Svo. Is. Cd. {CUmical Writers.) 

HER0D0TU8.-B00KS I.-lII. THif ANCIENT EMPIRES OP THE EAST. 
Edited by A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 
Svo, 16a. 

BOOKS IV.-IX. Edited by R. W. Macan, M.A., Reader lu Ancient Historylli 
the University of Oxford. Svo. [In prepdratioii. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by 0, C. Macaulay, M.A.* 2 vols. Cr. Svo. ISh. 
HOMER.-THB ILIAD. By Walter Leak, LItt. I). Svo. 14s. 

Books XIII.-XXIV. 148. 

THE ILIAD. Transhitod into English Proae by Anducw Lang, M.A., Waltru 
LiCAr, LittD., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Cr. bvo. 12 b. Cd. 

THE ODYSSEY. Done Into English by 8. H. BuTcriER, M.A,, Piofessor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and Andrew Lang, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6 h. 
•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. 

Gladstone. ISnio. Is. (Literature Primers.) 

HOMERIO DICl’IONARY. TranHlated from the German of Dr. 0. Autenriktji 
by R. P. Keep, Fh.D. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. Cs. • 

HORACE.— Translated by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and B. Lee, M.A. Gl, Svo, 3s. Cd. 
STUDIES, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN THE ODES OP HORACE. 
By Aw. Vebrall, LlttD. 8^ Ss. Cd. 

JUVBNAL.-THIBTBBN SATIRES OF JUVENMv. By Cohn B. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in the University oHlJaniKidge. Cr. Svo. 2 vols. 
10s. Cd. each. Vol. I. lOs. Cd. Vol. II. lOs. Cd. 

THIRTEEN SATIRES. Tr^slated by Alex. Leepeb, M.A,, LL.D., Warden of 
lYinity College, Melbourne. Or. Svo. Bs. Cd. 

KTE8IA8.-THB FRAGMENTS OF THE PERSIKA OF KTESIAS. By John 
Gilmore, M.A Svo. Ss. Cd.l « 

lift.— BOOKS I. -IV. Tran8la(|d by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A [In prep. 
BOOKS XXI.-XXV. Translated by A J. Church, M.A, and W. J. Brodhiub, 
M.A Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. • • , 

•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP LIVY.* By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A 
Fcap. Svo. Is. Cd. (Classical Writers.) • 

LONOINn8.-ON THE SVBLIME. Translated by H. L. Havell. B.A With 
Introduction by Andrew Lano. Cr. Svo. 4s. M. 
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MARTIAL.-UOOKS I. and 11. OF 'WIB EPIGRAMS. By Prof. John S. B. 

Mavoh, M.A. 8vo. I/tt the Press. 

MELEAOER.-FlliTY POEMS OF MELBAGER. Translated by Waltbr Head- 
lam.. Fcap. 4to. 7s. Od. 

PAUSANIAS.- 2 -T)ESCRIPf ION OF GREECE. Translated with Ooininentary 
by J. G. fAazer, M.A., F’ellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [In prep. 
PHRYNIOHDS.-TnB NEW PHRYNICHUS; being a Revised Text of the Ecloga 
of the Grainniarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary By Rev. 
W. Q. Rutheriord, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 8vo. 18s. 
,PINDAR.-TriE EXTANT ODES OP PINDAR. Translated by Ernest, Mvers, 
M.A. Cr. 8 VO. £h. • 

THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Basil Qh.dkrslekvb, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins 
Univeraity, U.S.A. Or. 8vo. *7s. 6d. 

THE NBMBAN ODES. By J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, 8vo« 12 h. 

THE ISTHMIAN ODEg. By the same Editor. [Jn the Press. 

PLAtO. -PU.MDO. By R. D. Aruher-Hind, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Ss. (id. , 

PHiEDO. BjcW. D. Gkddes, LL.D., Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 
8vo. 8a. 6a. 

T1MAEU8. Witli Translation. By R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A. Svo. lOs. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Tmnslated by J. Lu Davies, M.A., and D. J. 
Vauoham, M.A. ISino. 4a. Od. 

KUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PHAiDO. Translated by F. J 
CnuHOH. 18nio. 4s. Od. • 

PIlAiDRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by J. Wriout, M.A. 
18ino. 4s. Od. 

PmAUTOS.-THB MOSTELLARIA. By William Ramsay, M.A. Krlited by 
U G. IUmbay, M.A., Proh‘.Hsor of Humanity in the University ol Glasgow. 
8\ 0 . Us. 

PLINY.-CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. C. Pllnll Oaecilii Secundl 
Epistulw hd Trniamim linperaturcm cum Eiusdein Respousis. By E. Q. 
Hardy, M.A, 8vo. 10s, Od. 

POLYBIUS.-THK HISTORIES OF POLYBIUS. Translated by E. S. SuucK- 
nuROU, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 24.s. 

SALLUST.-CATILINK and JUGURTHA. Translated by A. W. Pollard, B.A. 

Or. 8vo. Os. THE CATILINE (seiiaratcly). Ss. 

SOPHOCLES, -CEDIPUS THE KING. Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. 

Muhsuead, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TAOITUS^r-TIIE ANNALS. By G. 0. Hoijirooke, M.A., Professor of Ijitin in 
Wnlty College, Hartford, U.S.A. W'ithMaps. 8vo. 16s. 

THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Cudrch, M.A., and W. J. Bnoiminii, M.A. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo, 7 b. Od. 

THE HISl'ORIEf. By Rev. W. A. Spooi^, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. %’'o. fdh. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by A, J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Bkodribb, 
M.A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. 
Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Bkodribb, M.A. With Maps. 
Cr. 8vo. 48, 6d , I 

♦INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP TAriTUS. By A. J. Church, M.A., 
and W. J. Bbodribb, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. lB.'6d. {Classical Writers.) 
THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOgCHUS. lYdnsPated by A. Lano, M.A. ISmo. 

4s. 6d. Also an Edition oib Large Paper. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

THUCYDIDES.— BOOK IV. A Revision of the Text, Illustrating the Principal 
Causes of Corruption in the Manuscripts of Author. By Rev. W. G 
Rutherford, M.A., I<L.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 8vo. 7b. 6(1. 
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BOOK VIII. By H. C. Qoodhaut, M.A.* Fellow of lYInity College, Cambridge. 

, [In the Prm. 

VIRGIL. -Truuslatcd by J. LoiianAi.E, M.A., and H. Lee, M.A. Cl. Svo. Sa. 6d. 
THE ^NEIIX Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of Balltol •College, 
Oxford. Cr. Svo. 7 b. (Jd. • . 

XENOPHON.— Translated by H. Q. Dakyns, M. A. I n four vola. Cr. 8 vo. Vol. I. , 
conta)niug “ The Anabasis " and Books 1. and 1 1. of “Tlic Hellenica." lOs. 6d. 
Voli II. “ HeLleiiica ” 111. -VII., and the two PuiitiOH— “ AUioiiiau" ami 
"Laconian," the "Agesilaus," and the tract on "Revenues." With Maps and 
Flans. lln the Preas. 
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GRiiaftAAB, COMPOSITION, & PHILOLOGY. 

*BELOHER.-SHOItT EXERCISERS IN LATIN I’ROSE COMPOSITION AND 
EXAMINATION T’APEBS IN LATIN GIPAMMAR. Parti. By UfV. 11. 
llKLcnBE, LL.D., Rector of the High School, Dunedin, N.Z. 18ino. Is. ild. 
KEY, for Teachers only. 18ino. 3». 6d. 

•Part II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, including EXERCISES 
IN IjATIN IDIOMS, etc. ISmo. 2s. KEY, for Teachers only. ISino. Ss. 
BLAOKIE.-GREEK AND ENGLISH DIAI.OGUES FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. By John Stuart Black ie. Emeritus Praro8|or of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. New Edition. Pea p. Svo. 2a, Od. 

A GREEK PRIMER, COLLOQUIAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE. Cr. Svo. 28. Gd. 
•BRYANS.-LATIN PROSE EXERCISES BASED UPON CESAR’S GALLIC 
WAR. With a Classill cation of Cn'sar’s Chief Phrases and Qraminuticul Notes 
on Gaasar's Usages. By Clement Bryans, M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich 
College. Ex. fcap. Svo. 2s. 6<1. KEY, for Teaeliers only. 4a. Od. 

GREEK PROSE EXERCISES based upon Thucydides. By the same. 

[fa preparation. 

OOOKSON.— A LATIN SYNTAX. By CuRis'i'orriER Cookkon, M.A., AssistauT 
Master at St. Paul's School. Svo. [In preparation. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 

1. Flaoo, W. G. Hale, and D. I. Wubklrk. I. Tlie Ct/JILCousituctions : their 
History and Functions, By W. G. lUi e. Part 1. Critical. Is. 8d. net. Part 

2. Constructive. Ss. 4d. net. II. Analogy and the Scope of its Application 
in Language. By B. I. Wheeler. Is. Sd. net. 

•EICKE.-FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. By K. M. Eickb, B.A., Assistant Muster 
at Oumlle School. Ql. Svo. 28. 6d. 

•ENGLAND.-EXERCISES ON LATIN SYN'J’AX AND IDIOM. ARRANGED 
WITH REFERENCE TO ROBY’S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. 
B. Knoland, Assistant Lectiurer at the Owens College, Victoria University, 
Manchester. Cr. 8vq. 2s. Gd. KEY, for Teachers only. 2h. Gd. 

OILES.-A SHORT MANUAL OF PHILOLOGY FOR CLASSICAL STtlDENTS 
By F. Giles, M.A, Reader in Comparative Philology in the University of Cam 
hridgeA Cr. 8vo. [/» tfa Prm 

GOODWIN.— Works by W. W. Qoomvin, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of Greek in 
Harvard University, U.8.A m ^ • 

SYNTAX OP THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE f^REEK VERB. New 
Ed., revised and enlarged. Svo. 14 h. 

•A GREEK GRAMMAR. Cr. «vo. Cs. 

•A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d, 
GREENWOOD.-THE ELEMEN'^ OF GREEK GRAMMAR. Adapted to the 
System of Crude Forms. By&. Greenwood, somotime Principal of the 
Owens College, Manchester. 9r. Svo. Gs. Od. 

HADLEY.-ESSAYS, PHILOLOOl^L AND CRITICAL. By James Hadley, 
late Professor In Yale CoUegdt ^’o. IGs. • 

HADLEY and ALLEN. -A GREEK GRAM19aR FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. By James Hadley, late Pi-ofessur in Yale College. Revised 
and in part rewritten by F. db F. Allbk, Professor in Harvard College. 
Cr. C|yo. 6s. 
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HODOSON.-MYTHOLOGY FOR LA^'IN VERSIFICATION. A brief sketch oi 
the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be rendered into listin Verso fur 
Sclioola. By P. Hodqsow, late Provost of Eton. Now Ed., revised by 
F. 0^ IIoDosON, M.A. 18ino. Bs. 

MAOKSON.-FIRST STBt’S TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION By Bi-omAeld 
Jackson, M.A., Assistant Master at King’s College School. ISuio. Is. Od. 
KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

^SECOND STEPS TOtQRBEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with Miscellaneous 
Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination Papers in Greek Scliolarship. 
By the same. 18mo. 28. Od. KEY, for Teachers only. ISmo. Ss. Cd. 

•'KYNASTON.-EXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF GRifiBK \aMBIC 
VERSE by Translations from Eiigliah Dramatists. By Rev. If. Kynaston, 
D.D., Professor of Classics in the University of Durham. With Vocabulary. 
Ez. fcyip. 8vo. 6 b. 

KEY, for Teaclu'rs only. Ex. fc&p. Svo. 4s. Od. * 

LUPTON.-*AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSl- 
TION. By J. H. Lupton, Sur-Master of St. Paul's School. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
KEY TO PART II. fXXV.-C.) GI. Svo. 3«. Od. 

•AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN LYRIC VER^Pl COMPOSITION. By the 
same. Gl. ivo. Bs. KEY, fur Teachers only. 0). Svo, 4s. Od. 

MACKIE.-PARALLBL PASSAGES FOB TRANSLATION INTO GREEK 
AND ENGLISH. With Indexes. By Rev. Eujs C. Mackib, M.A., Classical 
Master at Hcversham Giaiiimur School. Gl. Bvo. 4s. Od. 

•MAOMILLAN.-FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. 0. Macmillan, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. Is. Od. 

MACMILLAN'S GREEK OOURSE.-Edited by Rev. W. 0. BuriiEHroHD, M.A., 
LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 01. Svo. 

f*FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR-ACCIDENCE. By tlie Editor. 2s. 

‘FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR-SYNTAX. By the same. 2 b. 

ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. In one volume. 3s. Od. 

•EASY EXimCISKS IN GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. Underhill, M.A., 
Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School. 2s. 

•A SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Heard, M.A., 
Headmaster of Fettes College, Edinburgh. 2s. Od. 

EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK SYNTAX. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Westminster School. [/ft prejiaration. 

MANUAL OF GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. [In yreparcUient. 

MANUAL OF GREEK SYNTAX. By the Editor. [In preparation. 

ELEMENTARY GREEK COMPOSITION. By the Editor. [In preparation. 

•MAOMULAN’S GREEK READER.-ST0RI£S and LEGENDS. A First Greek 
Reader, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. U. Colson, M.A., 
Headmaster of Plymouth College. Gl. Svo. 3 b. ^ 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN OOnRSE.-By A.4[. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master at 
St Paul's Scjicfel. ^ 

•FIRST PART. Gl.^vo. 38. Od. • 

•SECOND PART. 2s. Od. [Tfcird Part in preparation. 

^MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN OOURSE.-%y A. M. Cook, M.A. Being an 
abridgment of “ Maomillau's I^atin Course," First Part. Gl. Svo. Is. Od. 

•MACMILLAN’S LATIN READER.-A LAA’N READER FOR THE LOWER 
FORMS IN SCHOOLS. By H. J. Hak^, M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. GL Svo. 28. Od. ' 

•MARSHALL.— A TABLE OF U^REGULARKIBEEE VERBS, classified according 
to the arrangement of CurkiUS’s Greek Grammar. By J. M. Marshall, M.A., 
Heiulm|8ter of the Grammar School, Durham. Svo. Is. 

MATOB.-FIRST GREEK READER. By Prof. JoAn B. B. Mayor, M. A. , Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. 48 . Od. t 
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MA70B.-0REBIC FOB BEOINNBKi By Ucv. 1. U. Uavue, M.A., Isle 
ProftMHor of ClHKsiual Literature in King’a GoIIogo, Loudon. Part 1./ with 
Vocabulary, Is. 6d. Parts 11. and 111., with Vocabulary and Index. Fcap. 
Svo. Ss. 6d. Coniplele in one Vol. 4s. 6d. , 

NHtON.-PARALLBL EXTRACT. Arran^d tor TUnslatlon into English and 
liitin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. Nihon, M.A., Felli^ and Classical 
Lecturer, King's College, Gautbridge. Part I.->Hmturical and Epistolary. 
Gjk 8to. Ss. 6u. 0 

PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and I^tlu, with 
General and Special Prefaces on Style and Idiom. By the same. [. Oratorical. 
11.. Historical. III. Philosophical. IV. Anecdotes and Letters. 2d Ed, 
Bnfttif(^€o 280 pp. Cr.8vo. 4s. 60. SELECTIONS PROM TUB SAME. Bs. 

Tranliatlona of about 70 Extracts can be supplied to School inastorfl (28. 6d.), 
on application to the Author : and about 40 similarly of ^‘Parallel Extracts.'* 
Is. 0(1. i>ost«h:%e. , • 

*PANTIN.~A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By W. E. P. Pantin, M.A.. 

Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. Gh Svo. Is. 6d. 

•PEILE.-A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, Litt.D., Master of Christ’s 
College, Gainbridge. 18mo. la. 

•POSTGATE.-SERMO LATIN US. A short Guide to Latin Prose Composition. 
By Prof. J. P. PoaTOATl:, Litt.D., Fellow of 'frinity College Cambriuge. Gl. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. KEY to Selected Passages." Gl. 8vo. 3 b. 6d. > 

POSTGATB and VINOE.-A DICTIONARY OF LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By 
J. P. PosTQATK and 0. A. Vince. fin prfijnratio?i. 

POTTS.-*IIlNTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSPITON. By A. W. Potts, 
M.A., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Ex. fuap. 8vo, :)h, 
•PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE. Edited with Notes and 
References to the above. Bx.fcup. Svo. 28. 6d. KEV, for Teachers only. 28.t)d. 
•PRESTON.-BXBRCISES IN LATIN VERSE OP VARIOUS KINDS. By Rov. 

G. Pheston. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 01 Svo. 5b. • 

REID.-A GRAMMAR OF TACITUS. By J. S. Reid, Litt.D., Fellow of Gaius 
College, Cambridge. • [/a the Prm 

A GRAMMAR OF VIRGIL. By the same. fin priparatioTL 

ROBY.— Works by H. J. Roar, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's Cambridge. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from Plautus to Suetonius. Fax t 
1. Sounds, Inflexions, Word -formation, Appendices. Or. Svo. 08. Fart II. 
Syntax, Prepositions, etc. lOs. 6d. 

•SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, Cr. 8vo. 6 b. 

AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. [In the Prm. 

•RUSH.-SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. 
Rush, B.A. Ex. fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

•RUST.-FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Rev. G. Rust, 
M.A. ISino. Is. 0d. KEY, for Teachers only. ByW.M. Yates. Ss. 6d. 

RUTHERFORD.— Works by the Rev. W. Q. RuTHEHroan, M.A., IiL.D., Ilead- 
masl^ of Westiniiister. 

REX DEX. a Short Digest of the principal Relations between tlio Latin, 
Greek, and Anglo-Saxon Sound%» 8vo. - [In preparation. 

THE NEW PURYN1CHU8 ; being a Revised of %a Bologa of the Gram- 
* marian Fhrynichus. With luti^uctiun and Commentaxy. Svo. IBs. (See 
also MamUlan's Greek Course.) 

8HUCKBURGH.-PASSAQES^ROM LATIN AUTHORS FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO ENGLISH. Selected with a view to tlie needs of Candidates for the 
Cambridge Local, and Public ichools' Examinations. By E. 8. Shuckbubqh, 
M.A. Or. 8vo. 28. * * 

•SIMIAN. — LATIN PROBE aITTEB THE BEST AUTHORS : Csesarion Prose. 
By F. P. Simpson, B.A. EiI {pap. Svo. 2 b. 6d. KEY, tor Teachers only. 
Ex. fcap. Svo. 5g. • • 

STRAOHAN and WILKINS.— ANALECTA. Sefteted Passages for Translation. 
By J. S. Stracban, M.A., Professor of Greek, and A. S. WiLarNs, Litt.D., 
Professor of Latin in tlto Owens College, Manchester. Or. Svo. 68. KEY to 
Possagea. Or. Svo. Bowed, 6d. 
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THRINQ.— WurkB by the Rev. E. Thrivu, M.A,, late Headmaster of Upplngbam. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for Beginners. With 
Goloiiioil Hcutemio Maps. FcAp. 8vo. tkl. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUUnONS. Fcai), 8vo. ]s. fid. 

»WELCH and DUFFIELD.- LATIN AOCIDICNCE AND ILXERCiaBS AR- 
RANGED "FOR BEGINNERS. By W. Welch and 0. G. J)umELi>, 
Assistant Masters at Cranleigh School. 18mo. Is. fid. 

WHITE.-FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to Goodwin's GrkewQram- 
MAR, and designed as an iiitroduotiou to the Anabasib of XF.NoruoN. By 
John Williams White, Assislaut Frofessor of Greek in Harvard University, 
' U.S.A. Or. 8vo. 3a. fid. « 

WRIGHT. -Works by J. Wuiout, M.A., late Headmaster of Sutton CotiWeld School. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or, the Form and Use of Words in fjatiii. 
with Ih-()grea.Hivc Exciclses. Cr. 8vn. 48. fid. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OP ROAfE. An Easy Narrative, abridged from the First 
Book of Livy by tlie omission of Difficult Passages ; being a First liitiu Ucud- 
ing Book, with Oraminatical Notes and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. (id. 

FIRST LATIN STEPS; on, AN INTRODUCTION BY A SERIES OF 
EXAMPLES TO TUB STUDY OP TUB LATIN LANGUAGE. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. Kx. fcap.’Svo. 2s. fid. 

A COMPLETf' LATIN COUllSB, comprising Rules with Examples, Exorcises, 
both Latiu and English, on each Rule, and VucabularicB. Cr. 8vo. 2s. fid. 


ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

ARNOLD.-A HISTORY OF THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By W. T. Arnold, 
e, M.A. l/n prcpui-ofwia. 

ARNOLD.-TUK SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters ftom THE HISTORY 
OF ROME by the late Thomas Arnou>, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
'BEESLY.-S'reRIKS FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mrs. Bkksly. 
Fcap. 8 VO. 2a. (kf. 

BLACEJE.— HORAi HELLENICJE. By John Stuart Biacrie, Ebieritus Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Edinburgb. 8vo. 12s. 

BDRN.-ROMiVN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 
Rooeut Burn, H.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Ex. cr. 8vo. 14s. 

BURY.-A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 
TO IRENE, A.D. 31/5-800. By J, B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublia* 2 voIh. 8vo. 328. 

"CLASSICAL WRITERS.— Edited by John Richard Gkken, M.A., LL.D. Fcap. 
8vo. Is. fid, each. . 

SOPHOCLES. By Prof. L. CAMPOiiiLL, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. BjjProf. Mahaffy, D.D. 

DEMOSTHENES. ^ ProT. 8. H. Butcher, M.A. 

VIRGIL. By Prof. Nettlbbiiip, M.A. 

LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Cai'ES, M.A. 

TACITUS. By Prof. A. J. Church, M.A , and <W. J. Brodribm, M.A. 
MILTON. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 

DYER.-STUDIES OP THE GODS IN GRBEFE AT CERTAIN SANCTUARIES 
RECENTLY EXCAVATED. By Louis Dykn, B. A. Bx, Cr. 8vo. Ss, fid. not. 
FREEUAN.— Works by Edward A. Freeman, I'.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxfo|nl» 

HISTORY OF ROME. iIluto% 4xd (^uru /or SiKools,) 18mo. [In preparation. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. [Itistorioal Course fir Schom.) ISmo. [In preparaNon. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Or 8vo. [In preparation. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. [Greek and Roman History.] 8vo. 

10s. (kl. 
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OARDNER.-SAMOS AND HAMIAN COINS. Aii Essay. By Percy Qaupker, 
Ijitt. D., Profi’ssor of Aiohaeology >n tl!b University of Oxford. 8vo. Ts. (5(1. 
OEDDE8.-TIIE PROBLEM OP THE HOMERIC POEMS. By W. D. Gbddbs, 
Principal of tlie Univeraity of Aberdeen. Svo. 14s. 

GLADSTONE.~Worlcs by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Oladshne, M.P. 

THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Or. 8vo. Os. f.(l. 

LANDMARKS OF HOMKRIC STUDY Or. Svo. 2«. Sd. 

»A PlilMER OF HOMER. ISmo. Ik. • 

GOW.-A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By JkHva Gow, Litt.D., 
Master of the High School, Nottingham. With Illustrations 2il Ed., revised 
Cr.tiSYt). As. * 

HARRISOl^aad VERRALL. -MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT 
ATHENS. Translation of a portion of the “Attica" of Pausaiiias. By 
Maroaret uf. G. Vekram.. With Introductory Essay and Ar^^m'ological 
Coinmentary by Jane E. Harrison. Wfih Illustrations and Plans. (>. 
8 VO. 16s. 

JEBB.— Works by R. C. Jkhh, Litt.D., Professor of Gieek in the University of 
Cambridge. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. 2vols. Svo. 25.s. 
*A PRIMER OF GREEK IXTERATURB. ISino. Is. 

(See also Classical Senes.) , 

KIEPERT. -MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. H. Kifpkht. 
Cr. Svo. 5a. 

LANOIANI.-ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OP RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
By Rodolfo Lanciani, Professor ol Aicbseology in tlie University of Rome. 
Illustrated. 4to. 21 s. ^ 

LEAP.-INTRODUCTION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH READERS. By 
Walter Leaf, Litt.D [In preparation. 

MAHAFFY.— Works by J. P. Mauaffv, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dubli# 
and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE ; from Homer to Menander. Or. Svo. lis. 

GREER LIFE AND THOUGHT ; from the Ago of Alexander to tlio Roman 
Conquest. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. lYom Plutaicli to Polybius. 
Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With 11 lustrations. With Map. 
Cr. Svo. lOs. Od. 

A HISTORY OF CIJ^HSICAL GREEK LITERA'I'URE. Cr Svo. Vol. 1. 
In two jiarts. Part I. The Poets, with an Appendix on Ifomer by Prof. Savor. 
Part II. Dramatic roots. Vol. II. The Proso Writers In two parts. Puit I. 
Herodotus to Plato. Part II. Isocrates to Aristotle. 4s. Gd. each. 

*A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. ISnna Is. 
•EURIPIDES. ISmo. Is. Od. (Classical Writer.^.) 

MAYOR.^BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUB TO LATIN LITERATURE. Edited 
after BGbner. By Prof. John H B. Mayor. Cr. Svo lOs. Gd. 
NEWTON.-ESSAYS ON ART ANlYARCiLKOLOQY. By Sit Charles Newton, 
K.C.B., D.C.L. Svo. 128. fid. # 

ftELOLOGY.-THE JOURNAL OP PHILOLOGY. Edited by W. A Wrioht, 
M.A., I. Bywater, M.A,^ and H. Jackson, Litt.D. 4s. (5d. each (half- 
yearly). 

SAYCE.-THB ANCIENT EMPIRES OP THE BAST. By A. U. Saycb, M.A., 
Deputy-Professor of Comparalfv^Philology, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. fis. 

SCHMIDT and WHITE. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE RHYTHMIC AND 
METRIC OF THE CLASSWAL LANGUAGES. By Dr. J. H. Heinrich 
Schmidt. Translated by Jq^AtaViLUAMs Whitb, Fh.D, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SHDOHHABDT.-DR. SCHLIEMANN'S EXCAWiTIONS AT TROY, TIRYNS, 
MYCENAi, ORCHOMENOS, ITHACA, presented in the light of Recent know- 
ledge. By Dr. Carl Sh^chiiari>t. Translated by Buoknie 8klu;k.s. Intro- 
duotion by Walter Leaf, LiitD. Illustrated. Svo. 18s. net. 
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8HU0KBURGH.~A SCHOOL IlISTORY OF ROME, J?y E. S. Bhuckbuboh, 
M A. Cr. 8vo. ' [In preparation. 

*STEWART.~THB TALE OF TROY. Done into English by Adbbkt Strwart. 
Gl, 8vo. Bb. (>(1. 

"TOZBR. -A PRIMER OEkCLASSICAL GEOGIUPHT. By H. F. ToziiK, A, 
18mo. Is. • 

WALDSTBIN.-OATALOGUE OP CASTS IN THE MUSEUM OF CIJ^SSICAL 
ARCHA50L00Y, CAMBRIDGE. By CHARua Waldsteiw, University Reader 
in Classical Archeology. Cr. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Also an Edition on Large Paper, small 4to. 5g. 

WILEINS.— Works by Prof. Wilkins, Lilt.D., LL.D. . 

*A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Illustrated. ISnio. Ir. a ' 

^‘A PRIMER OP ROMAN LITERATURE. 18mo. Is. '' 

WILKINS and ARNOLD. -A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Piof. A. 8. Wilkins, Litt I),, and W. T. Arnold, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 

[In prqnTotlon. 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
, LITERATURE. 

English ; Frenoh ; German ; Modem Greek ; Italian ; Spanish. 

ENGLISH. 

•ABBOTT.-A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to lUnstrate some 
of the Dlirerenecs between Elizabethan and Modem Enpliflh. By the Rev. E. 
A. Annorr, D.D., formerly Headmaster of the City of Ixindon School. Ex. 
leap. Svo. Ob. 

*BAOON.— ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Selby, M.A., Profes- 
^ nor of Logic, and Moral Philosophy, Deccan College, Poona. Gl. Svo. 8s. ; 
BCWBCl 

•BURKE.-REFLBCTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By the same. 
Ql. Svo. 58. 

BR00KE.-^™MKR op ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. Btopford A. 
Brookr, M.A. ISrno. Is. 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the same. 2vol8. Svo. [Vol.I, Inthe Press. 
BUTLER.— HUDIBRAS. With Introduction and Notes, by Alfred Milneh, 
M.A. Ex. fcap. 8vn. Part I, 3s. 6d. Parts II. and III, 4s. 6d. 
CAMPBELL.— SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Not/'H, by Cecil M. Barrow, 
M.A., Principal of Victoria College, Palgh&t. Gl. Svo. [In preparaUm. 

COWPER.— *TIIK TASK : an Epistle to .Toseph Hill, Esq. ; Tirocinium, or a Itc- 
view of the Schools ; and The History of John Gilpin, Edited, with Notes, 
by W'.'Benham, B.D. Gl, Svo. Is. (Globe Headings from Standard AuUion.) 
THE TASK. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. 
We«b, M.A., Rpofossors of Englisli Literature, Presidency College, ^Calcutta. 

[In preparation. 

'DOWDEN.-APHCMEROI^^HAKESPEIH.. By Prof. Dowden. ISmo. la. 
DRTDEN.— SELECT JfROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. 0. D. Yonoe. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. ' 

*GLOBE READERS. For Standards T.-VI. Edited by A. F. Murison. Illustrated. 
Ql. 8vo. 

Primer I. (48 pp.) 3d, Book HI. (232 pp.) Is. Sd. 

Primer II. (48 pp.) Sd. .i Book IV. (328 pp.) Is. 0d. 

Book 1. (182 pp.) 6d. '.Book V. (408 pp.) 28. 

Rook II. (ISepp.) 0d. '‘Book VI. (430 pp.) 28. 0d. 

«THE shorter globe READERS.-IIlnsiimsd. Gl. Svo. 

Primer I. (48 pp.) 3d. Standard III. (178 pp.) Is. 

Primer II. (48 pp.) 8d. Standanl IV. (182 pp.) Is. 

Standard I. (IK) pp.) Cd. Standard Y. (216 pp.) Is. Sd. 

Standard II. (124 pp.) M. Standard VI. (228 jip.) la. 6d, 
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*GfOZiDSMrTH.— THE TRAVELLER.or a Prospect nf Society ; and The Debertep 
V iLLAOE. ¥1111 Notes, Philological aifd Explanatory, by J. Wi^HALKS, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 0(1. 

•THE TRAVELLER AND THE DESERTED VILT^GB. With Introduction and 
Notes, by A. Barreit, B.A., Professor of English r.itomture, Elpninstono 
College, Bombay. 61. 8vo. Is. Od. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 1'he Travollsr (separately), 
Is seweda 

•THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Witli a Memoir of ~ Goldsmith, by Prof. 

MasIon. G1. 8vo. Is. (Globe Readingt from Standard Avihors.) 

SET.ECT ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by Prof. C. D. Yonoe. 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. M. « 

GOSSE.-iAHiBTORY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1060-1780). 

By EduiAid Qobse, M.A. Gr. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

*GRAY.— POEMS. With Introduction and Notes, by John Bradshaw, LL.D. 

Gl. 8vo. Is. Od. ; sewed. Is. Gd. • * 

•HALES.-LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes. Philological and Exjdnna- 
tory, and an Introduction on ilie Teaching of English, by J. W. Hales, M.A,, 
Professor of Bugli.sh Literature at King’s College, London. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 
*HELPS.-E8flAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OP BUSINESS. With 
Introduction and Notes, by P. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. W’Eim, M.A. 
Gl. 8vo. Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. • 

*JOHNSON.-LIVES OF THE POETS. Tlie Six Chief Lives (MiltonI Dryden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay’s “Lilc of Johnson.” With Pre- 
face and Notes by MarrHEW Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

KELLNER. -HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYNTAX. By L. 

Kellner, Ph.D. [In the Prets. 

*LAMB.-TALES FROM 8HAKSPBARE. With Preface by the Rev. Canon 
Ainobr, M a., T.L.T). Gl. 8vo. 28. (GloU Jteadings from Standard AuOu>rs.) 
*LITERATnRE PRIMERS.— Edited by John Richard Green, LL.D. 18mo. 
Is. each. • 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rev. B. Morris, LL.D. 

ENGLISH OIUMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, LL.D., and II. 0. 
Bowen, M.A. 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAlffMAR. By J. 
Wethebell, M.A. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Nichol. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof, 
Nichol and W. 8. M‘Cormick. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

6HAKBPBRB. By Professor Dowdek. 

THE CHILDREN’S {.TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 
arranged with Notes by Francis Turner Falorave. In Two Parts. Is. caeh. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, Ott.D. * 

ROMAN LITERATURE. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 

GREEK ilTBRATURB. By Prof. Jebb, Litt.D. 

HOMER. By the Rt Hon. W. E. (|iADBToNR, M.P. • 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FOlflb T01#ME8. Or. 8vo. 
BARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. BySxoproED Brooke, M.A. [InjtrfparaXion. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 0560-1665.) By George Saintsbury. 78. Gd. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LfTERATURB. (lGCO-1780.) By Edmund Gosse, 
M.A. 78. 6d. 

THE MODERN PERIOD. By Pfof*DowDEN. [In preparntUyn. 

ttMAOMILLAN’S READING BOOKS. 

PRIMER. 18mo. 48 pp. 2d. | BOOK IV. for Standard IV. 176 pn. 
BOOK I. for Standard 1. 96pp.*ldf 8d. • 

BOOKII. fur Standard II. 144 pp. 5d. BOOK V.*for Standard V. 380 pp. Is. 
BOOK III. for Standard III. 160 BOOK VI. for Standard VU Or. 8vo. 

pp. Gd. 4.30 pp. 

Book VL is fitted for Higher Classes, and os an Introduction to English Literature. 
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‘MACMILLAN’S GOFT BOOKS.-l. Lar^e Post 4to. Price 4d. each. 2. Post 
OMoug. V’rico 2<i. each. 

1. Initiatory BxBRnsKfl and Shout Lkttebs. 

2. WORDB CON81ST1NO OF SllORT LkTTERS. 

8. Long Letters. WLIi Wouls containing Long Letters— Figures. 

4, Words 'containing Long LErrERs. 

4a. Practibino and Revising Copy-Book. For Nos. 1 to 4. 

5. Capitals and Shout Half-Text. Words beginning with a Capital 

d. Half-Text Words beginning with Capitals— Figures. 

7. Small-Hand and Half-Text. With Capitals and Figures. 

8. Smali^Hand and Half-Text. With Capitals and Figures. * 

8a. Practising and Revising Copy-Book. For Nos. 5 to 8. 

9. Small-Hand Single Headlines— Figures. 

10. Small-IIam) Sinolp. Heat. lines— F igures. 

11. Smai.l-Hand Douhle Headlines— F igures, 

12. Commercial and Arithmetical Examples, Ac. 

12:i. Phactihino and Revising Copy-Book. For Nos. 8 to 12. 

Nfis. 3, 4, a, li, 7, 8, 9 may be had with Ooijdmtin*s I’atent Sliding Copies. lAirge 
Post 4to.^ Pi ice (id. each. 

MARTIN.-'‘TnE POET’S HOUR : Poetry selected and arranged for Children. By 
Nances Martin. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

•SPRING-TIMR WITH THE POETS. By the same. 18mo. Ss. Cd. 

•‘MILTON.-PARADISE LOST. Books I. and TI. With Introduction and Notes, 
by Michael Macmillan, B.A., Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
Elplimstono Colh’go, Bombay. 01. S’h). la. 9d, ; sewed, Is. 6d. Or separately. 
Is. 8(1. ; sewed, Is. each. 

^L’ALI.EGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, Ac. With 

< Introduction and Notes, by W. Bell, M.A., Professor of PJiilosophy and 
Logic, Oovernmeut College, Lahoie. 01. 8vo. la. 9d. ; sewed, Is. Cd. 

*COMUS. By the same. Gl. 8vo, Is. Sd. ; sewed, l.s. 

VSAMSON AfkONISTES. By H. M. Pbroival, M.A., Professor of English Liter- 
ature, Presidency College, Calcutta. Gl. 8vo. ‘Js. ; sewed, is. 9d. 

"INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP MILTON. By Btopford Brooke, 
M..\. Fcap. 8vo. Is. Cd. (Classical Writers.) j 

MORRIS.— Works by the Rev. R. Morris, LKB. 

♦PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. Is. 

♦ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, con- 
taining Accidence and Word-Formation. 18mo. 23. Cd. 

♦HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, comprising Chapters 
on trie History and Development of Iho Ijinguage, and on Word-Fonnation. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. Cs. 

NIOHOL and M‘OORMICK.-A SHORT HISTORY OF ENQLISk LITERA- 
TURE. By Ptof. John Nichol and Pf?^. W. S. M Cormick. [In preparation. 

OLIPHANT.-THi^ ^OLD SfND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By T. L. Kington 
Oliphant. New Ed., revised and enlarged, of “The Sources of Standard 
Bnglisli." 2nd Ed. Gl. 8vo. Os. 

THE NEW ENGLISH. By the same. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 218. 

♦PALORAVE.-THK CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by FiiftNCiS T. Palorave. 18mo. 28. Cd. 
Also in Two Parts. Is. each. . 

PATMORE. -THE CHILDREN'S GARLAIiD FROM THE BEST POETS. 
Selected and arranwd by Covbntry pAVMftrE. GL 8vo. 2s. (Globe Headings 
from Standard Authors.) 

PLUTARCH.— Being a Selection from the Lives which illustrate Shakespeare. 
North’s ’Franslatlon. Edited, with Introductlnis, Notes, Index of Names, 
and Oloasarial Index, by IVuf. W. W. Skeat, Lltt.D. Cr. 8vo. Cs. 
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**RAN80ME. -SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLOl'S. By Ctuil 
Ransome, Professor of Modem History and Literalnre, Vorkslilre Oollcgo, 
Leeds. Cr. 8to. Ss. Od. 

•EYLAND. -CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OP ENGLISH LITEJUTURE. 

, By F. Rtlamd, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. i 

SAINTSBURT.-A HISTORY OP ELIZABETHAN LITERATlfRE. 1560-1666. 

By Qeoboe SAiinraBnRY. Cr. 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

SOOTt-^LAY OP THE LAST MINSTREL, and THl LADY OP THE LAKE. ' 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, bv Framom Turner Palgrave. 01. 8vo. 

1 8. (Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 

•THBjIAY OP THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes, 

G. HTi^abt, M.A., and B. H. Elliot, B.A. Gl. 8vo. 2 b. ; sewed, Is. Od. 
Introduction and Canto I. 9d. sewed. Cantos I. to III. Is. 8d. ; sewed, Is. 
Cantos IV. to VI. Is. 8d. ; sewed, Is. ^ 

»MARMION, and THE LORD OP THE ISL'ES. By F. T, Paixjravb. Gl. Svo. 

Is. (Olobe Readings from Standard Authors.) 

*MARMION. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael Macmillan, B.A. 
Gl. Svo. 8s. ; sewed, 28. 6d. 

*THE LADY OP THE LAKE. By G. H. Stuart, M.A. Gl. Svo. 28. 6(1. ; 
sewed, 28. • 

^ROKEBV. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael macmu.lan, B.A. 

Gl. Svo. 38. ; sewed, 2a. 6d. ' 

SHAKE8PEARE.-«A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Rev. E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. Gl. 8vo. 68. 

A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By F. G. Pleay, M.A. 2d Ed. Ex. fcap. Svo. 

4s. 6d. • 

«A PRIMER OF SHAKESPERE. By Prof. Dowdbn. 18nio. Is. 

•SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS. By Cyril Ranbomb, M.A. 

Cr. Svo. Ss. Od. • 

•THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes, by K. Deiohton, late Principal 
of Agra College. Gl. Svo. Is. Od. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

•MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. By the same. Gl. 8vo._ is, Od. ; sewed, 
is. 6d. •” 

•A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, By the same. Gl. Svo. Is. Od.; sewed. 
Is. 6d. 

•THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, By the same. GL Svo. Is. Od. ; sowed, Is. Od. 
•AS YOU LIKE IT. By the same. Gl. Svo. Is. Od. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

•TWELFTH NIGHT. By the same. Gl. Svo. la. 0(1. ; sewed. Is. 6d. 

•THE WINTER'S TALE. By the same. Gl. Svo. 2s. ; sewed. Is. Od. 

•KING JOHN. By the same. GL Svo. Is. Od. ; sewed. Is. Od. 

•RICHARD II. By the same. GL Svo. Is. Od. ; sewed, Is. 6(1. 

•HENRY V. By the same. Gl. Svo. Is. Od. ; sowed. Is. Cd. 

•RICH^D III. By C. H. Tawnby, M.A., Princip^ and Profeasor of Engliah 
LitoiAure, Presidency College, Calcutta. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d.'; sewed, 28. 
•CORIOLANUS. By K. Deiohtot. Gl. Svo. 2 b^. ; sewdK, 2a. 

^•JULIUS CJISAR. By the same. GL Svo. Is. Fd. ; ae^ed, la. 6d 
•MACBETH. By the aatne. GL Svo. la. Od. ; sewed. Is. 6(1. 

•HAMLET. By the same. (Jl. Svo. 28. 6d. ; aewed, 2s. 

•KING LEAR. By the same. GL Svo. la. Od. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

•OTHELLO. By the same. Gl|Svo. 2 b. ; sewed. Is. Od. 

•ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA By the same. Gl. Svo. 2s. Od. ; sewed, 28, 
•CYMBELINE. By the same. IGl. Svo. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

•SONNENSOEEIN and MEQUJOEN.-T^B ENGLISH METHOD OF 
TEACHING TO READ. By A Bonnenscebir and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
M.A Pcap. Svo. ^ 

THE NURSERY BOOKa containing all the Two -Letter Words in the Lan- 
l^e. Id. (Also In Large Type on Sheets for School Walls. 6a.) 
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THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with Single Consonants. 7d. 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, consisting of Short 
Vowels with Double Consonants, 7d. 

TUB THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of T^ong Vowels, and all 
the Double Vowels in the Language. 7d. 

*BOUTHET.-LfFK OF NiiLSON. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael 
Macmillan, B.A. Q1. 8vo, 8s. ; sewed, 2s. Gd. 

SPENSER. -FAIRY QUE;EN. Book L With Introduction and Notes, by H. M. 
Fehcival, M.A. [In tfm Press. 

TAYLOR.— WORDS AND PLACES; or. Etymological lUustrations of History, 
Ethnology, and Geography. By Rev. Isaac Taylob, Lltt.D. With Maps. 
Gl. 8vo, Cs. 

TENNYSON.-THB COLLECTED WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON. 'AnEditJuii 
for Scliools. In Four Parts. Or. 8vo. 2s. Gd. each. 

TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. Edited, with Notes for the Use of Behoof 
by the Rev. Alfbeu Ainobk, LL.D., Canon of Bristol. 18ino. Is. net 

[In the Press. 

^'SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. 
Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Wehh, M.A. 01. 8vo. Bs. Od. 

This selection contains Recollections of the Arabian Nights, 1'lie Lady of 
Shalott. aSnt've, Tlie liotos Eaters, Ulyssoa, Tithonus, Morte d' Arthur, Sir 
Qulahaa, Dora, Ode on the Death of ilie Duke of Wellington, and The Revenge. 

•ENOCH ARDEN. By W. T. Wehb, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 28. 

AYLMER’S FIELD. By W. T. Webb, M.A. [In the Press. 

THE PRINCESS ; A MEDLEY. By P. M. Waujice, B.A. Un the Press. 

•THE COMING OF ARTHUR, AND THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. By F. J. 
Rowe, M.A. 01. 8vo. 2s. 

THRINO.-THB ELEMENTS OF GRAMAUR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH. By 
Bdwako Thriku, M.A. With Questions. 4th Ed. 18mo. 2b. 

«y^U0HAN.-W0RD8 FROM THE POETS. By C. M. Vaughan. 18ino. Is. 

WARD.-THB ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions by 
various Writers and a General Introduction by Mati'hkw Abnold. Edited 
by T. H. Wakd, M.A. 4 Vols. Vol. 1. Chauokb to Donne.— Vol. II. Ben 
JONHON TO I\HVDBN.— Vol. III. ADDISON TO BlAKB.— Vol. IV. WORDBWOBTH 
TO Rossetti. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo, 7s. Gd. each. 

•WBTHERELL.-BXERCISE8 ON MORRIS’S PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. By John Wetuerell, M.A., Hoadinaster of Towcoater Grammar 
School. 18mo. la. 

WOODS.-*A FIRST POETRY BOOK. By M. A. Woods, Head Mistress of the 
Clifton High School for Girls. Fcap. 8vo. 28. Gd. 

•A SECOND POETRY BOOK. By the same. In Two Farts. 2s. Gd. each. 

•A THIRD POETRY BOOK. By the same. 4s. Od. 

HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. By the same. 18mo. Is. Gd. 

WORDSWORTH.— SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, 
M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. Gl. 8vo. [In preparation. 

YONOE.-*A BOOR OF GOLDEN DEEDS. By Chablotte M. Yonge. G..8vo. 28. 

•THE ABRIDGBD^^OOK OF GOLDEN DF.ED3. 18mo. Is. 

FRENCH. 

BEAUMAROHAIS.-LE BARBIBR DE SEVILLE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By L. F. Bloukt. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

•BOWEN. -FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. Courthop* Bowen, M.A. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. Is. ® 

BREyMANN.— Works by Hermann Breymann, Fh.D., Professor of Philology in 
the University of Munich. 

FIRST FRENOH EXERCISE BOOK. Ex. 6vo. 48. Gd. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCIHEIIOOK. fix. fcap. 8vo. 2a. 6d. 

FA8NA0ET.— Works by 0. B. Fasnaoht, late Assistant Master at Westminster. 

THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING LANGVAQES. Ex. fcap. 8vo. L 
French. Bs. Gd. 
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A SYNTHETIC FllENCH GRAMMAI^FOB SCHOOLS. Or. 8to. 8a. fld. 
GRAMMAR AND GTX)SSARY OP THE FRENCH LANGUAGE OP THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. [In preparaiim. 

MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH R^INO BOOKS.-»Edtted by 
*U. E. Fabnacht. With IlluBtratious, Notes» votiabiilariesf and EzerciseH. 
GL 8vo. 

^FRENCH READINGS FOR CHILDREN. By G. E. Fasnaoht. 1b. 6d. 
*C01%AZ-N0S ENPANl’S BT LEURS AMIS. By^Dira Harvey. Is. M. 
*DE MAISTRE-LA JEUNE SIB^SRIENNE ET LE LEFREUX DE LA CITE 
D’^OS'l'E. By Stephake Bablet, B.Sc. etc. Is. 6d. * 

^FLOllj^^A^FABLES. By Rev, CuABLEii Yeld, M.A., Headmaster of University 
Scliool, Nottingham. Is. 6d. 

*LA FONTAINE-A SELECTION OP FABLES. By L. M. Moriwitv, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow. 2a. 6d. 

^MOLESWORTH-FRENCH LIFE IN LE'TTERS. By Mrs. Moleswoetu. 
la. 6d. 

^'I’KRRADLT-CONTES DE PEES. By G. E. PAfiNAtmT. Is. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE.-By G. E. PASMAcnT. Ex. 

Ica^). 8vo. • 0 

’’First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Accidence. If. 

*Seconu Year, containing an Elementary Grammar with copious Exercises, 
Notes, and Vocabularies. 2s. 

*TuiRr) Year, containing a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons In Composition. 
2s. Gd. 

THKTEACHER'S COMPANIONTO MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE PRENOII 
COURSE. With Copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synunpis, 
Philological Remarks, etc. By G, E. Fashackt. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Bach Year 
48. 6d. • 

-MACMILLAN’S FRENCH OOMPOSITION.-By G. E. Fabnacht. Ex. fcap. 
8vo. Fart I. Elementary. 28. Od. Part II. Advanced. [In the Pms, 
THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN’S COURSE OP FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. By G, E. Fasnaoht. Part I. Ex. fcap. 8To. 48. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By 0. E. Fasnacht. Ex. 
fcap. 8vo. 

•First Year, containing Tales, Historical Extracts, I.iittera, Dialogues, Ballads, 
Nursery Songs, ct<!., witli Two Vocabularies : (1) in the order of subjects ; 
(2) ill alphabetical order. With Imitative Exercises. 28. 0d. 

•Second Year, containing Fiction In Prose and Verse, Historical and Descriptive 
Extracts, Essays, Lettora, Dialogues, etc. With Imitative Exercises. 2 h. 6d. 
MACMILLAN'S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. E. /abnacut. 

ISino. 

•CORNEILLE— LE CID. By G. E. Fasnaoht. Is. 

•DUMAH^-LBS DEMOISELLES DE ST. OYR. By Victor Ouer, Lecturer at 
University College, Liverpool, 6d. - 

LA FONTAINE'S FABLES. Bboks I. -VI. «y L.^ Moriabtv, B.A., 
• Assistant Master at Harrow, [In preparation. 

•MOLIERB— L'AVARE. By the same. Is. 

•MOLIErB—LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. By the same. Is. 6d. 
•MOLIERB— LES FEMMES SAV ANTES. By Q. E. Fabnacht. Is. 
•MOLIERE— LE MISANTHROIk:., By the same. Is. 

*M0LIERE-LE MEDBCIN MALGRE LUL By the same. Is. 
•MOLIERB—LES FRECIBUSm RIDICULES. By the same. Is. 

•RACINE— BRITANNICUS. 4^ fi. Pelusbii^ H.A. 28. 

•FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN HISTORY. Selected from various 
Authors, by 0. Colbick, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 4s. 

•SAND, GEORGE-LA MRS AU DIABLE. By W. B. Buasiu^ M.A, 
Assistant Master at Haileybury. la. 
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^SAITDEAU. JULES-MADEMOrSELtiB DE LA SEIOLl^RE. By n. 0. 

Stekl, Assistant Master at Winchester. Is. 6d. 

*VOLTAIRB~CHARLBS XII. By G. B. Fasnaoht. Ss. 6d. 

"WLASSON.-A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OP THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Adapted frqja the Dictionaries of Professor A. Elwaix. By Gustave Masson. 
Cr. 8vo. 8 h. 6d. 

MOLI^BE.-IiE MALADB IMAGINAIRE. With Introduction and Notes, by F. 

Tabvrr, M.A., Assist^t Master at Eton. Fcap. 8to. 2b. 6d. < 

♦PELUSSIER.— FRENCH ROO'J’S AND THEIR FAMILIES. A Synthetic 
Vocabulary, Iiased upon Derivations. By E. Pellisbisb, M.A,, Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. Gl. 8vo. 6 b. . < " 


- GERMAN. 

BEHAOEL—THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. Oirn BjsnAi^EL. Translated 
by Emil Trbchmann, B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Modcin Literature in the 
University of Sydney, N.S. W. Ql. 8vo. [^early Ready. 

HUSS.-A SYSTEM OF ORAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN, by means of 
Progiosflivo Filustrations and Applications of tht leading Rules of Grammar. 
By H. 0, 0. Hues, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 

MAOMHiLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF GERMAN READING BOOKS. Edited 
hy 0. E. Fabnacht. With Notes, Vocabularies, and Exorcises. Gl. 8vo. 

<GRIMM-EINDER UND HAUSMAROHEN. By 0. B. Fasnaoht. 2fl. 6d. 

•HAUFP-DIB KARA VANE, By Herman Hager, Ph.D., Lecturer In the 
Owens College, Manchester. Sa. 

*SOHMID, CHR. VON-H. VON BICHBNPELS. By G. B. Fasnaciit. 2s. 6d. 

S^^OMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Fasnaobt. Ex. 
fcap. 8vo. 

*Firbt Year. Easy lessons and Rules on the Regular Accidence. Is. 6d. 

"Sboond Year. Conversational Lessons in Systematic Accidence and Elementary 
Syntax. W^Ji Philological Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulaiy. 
8 b. dd. 

Third Year. [In tlie Press. 

TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
COURSE. With copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, 
PhilologlcAl Remarks, etc. ByG. E. Fasnaobt. Ex. fcap. 8vo. First Year. 
4b. 6d. Second Year. 48. 6d. 

MAOMILLAN'B GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. B. Fasnaoht. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 

*1. FIRST OOURSB. Parallel Qerman>Bngli8h Extracts and Parallel English- 
Germap Syntax. 28. 6d. 

TEACHER’S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSITION. 
By Q. B. Faenaoht. First Course. Gl. 8vo. 48. Od. 

MAOMULAN^S PROGRESSIVE GERBIAN READERS. By Q.E. Fasnaoht. Ex. 
fcap. 8vo. . ( 

*Fir8t Year, contahtiog an Introduction to the German order of Words, with 
Copious Examples, extracts from Gorman Authors in Prose and Poetry ; Notej?*, 
and Vocabularies. 2s. 6d. 

SCAOMHiIJlN’S FOREIGN S<mOOLOLASSZOS.--]Bdited by G. E. Fasnaobt. 18mo. 

FBBYTAG (Q.)-DOETOR LUTHER. By F. Stork. M.A., Headmaster of the 
Modem Sidf^ Merchant Taylors’ School , ^ [/n preparation, 

*GOBTHE-GOTZ VON BERUOHINGBN. My H. A. Bull, M.A., Assistant 
Master at W^lington. 2 b. ' 

•GOETHE— PAUBT. Part I., $>Uowed bvHiililppendix on Part n. By Jake 
Lee, Lecturer in German LSterature at Newnham College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 

•HBINB^^SELEOTIONS FROM THE RBISBBILDBR AND OTHER PROSE 
WORKS. By 0. Oolbbck, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 2a. (kL 

LB8SING-MINNA VON BARNHELM. By James Sime, M.A. [In preparation. 
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•SCHILLBR-SELBOTIONS FROM SCHILLBR’S LYRICAL POEMS. With a 
Memoir of Schiller. By E. J. Turnkr, B.A., and E. 1). A. Morshkad, M.A., 
AaBistant Masters at Winohestor. 2s, 6d. 

•SCHILLER-DIB JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. By Josrph Oostwjck. 2g. fid. 

leCHILLER— MARIA STUART. By C. Sheldon, D.Litt., of the Royal Academ- 
ical Institution, Belfast. 23. fid. * 

^►SCHILLER-WILHELM TELL. By G. B. FasnaohK“ 28. fid. 

^^SCIILLEB-WALLBNSTEIN. Part I. DAS LAGWR. By H. B. Cotterill, 
M.A. 28. 

•UHIiAND— SELECT BALLADS. Adapted as a First Easy Reading Book for 
UiRipnMa. With Vocabulary. By G. B. Fasnacht. 1b. • 

^PYLODBT.-NBW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION ; containing an Alpha- 
botical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words ; followed by Exercises, Vocabulary 
of Words in frequent use, Familiar Phrases and Dialogues, a HketcJj of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, etc. Uy L. Pylodkt. 18mo. 2s. fid. 
SMITH.- COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. C. Smith, M.A. I771 the Press. 
WHITNEY.-A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. D. Whitney, 
l^ifessor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Ijingnagcs in Yale College. 
Or. 8vo. 48. fid. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE. By the same. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Cr. 8vo. Ss. , 

^WHITNEY and EDGREN.-A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, with Notation of Corraspondences and Brief Etymologies. By 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, assisted by A. H. Edqren. Cr. 8vo. Ts. fid. 

THE GERMAN-BNGLISH PART, separately, fis. 


MODERN GREEK. 

VINCENT and DICKSON. -HANDBOOK IK) MODERN GREEK. By Sir Bdoar 
Vincent, K.O.M.G., and T. G. Dickson, M.A. With Ap]i«n(lix on the relation 
of Modem and Classical Greek by Prof. Jebb. Cr. 8vo. Gs. 


ITALIAN. 

DANTE.-THB INFERNO OF DANTE. With Translation and Notes, by A. J. 
Butler, M.A. Cr. 8vo. [/a the Press. 

THE PURGATORIO OP DANTE With Translations and Notes, by the same. 
Cr. 8vo. 128. fid. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. With Translation and Notes, by the same. 

2d. Ed. Cr. 8vo. 128. 6(L • 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Chiefly bascil on the Com- 
meiifiary of Benvenuto Da Imola. By the Hon, W. Waiuien Vernon, M.A. 
With an Introduction by the yery Rev. the Dean or St. Paul's. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 24s. % • 


SPANISH. 

OALDERON.-POUR PLATS OP CALDERON. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Norman MaoColi., M.A.* Cr. 8vo. 14s. 

The four plays here given are Kl Principe Constante, La Vida ei Sueno, El Alcalde 
de ZaJanua, and El Bsmdido y Tapada. ^ 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Arltlimetlb, Book-keeping, <^Algebra, Euolld and Pure Geometry, Geometrleal 
Drawing, leensuratlon, Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry (Plane and 
Solid), Problems and Questions In Mathematics, Higher Pore Sfothe- 
matlos, Meohanlcs (Sfatlos, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamic: seo 
also Physios), Physios (Sound, Light, Heat, Eleotrlolty. Elasticity, Attrao- 

r tlons, &o.), Astronomy, HlstorloaL 

ARITHMETIC. 

*ALDIS.-THB great giant AKITHMOS. A most Elementary Arithmetic 
for Children. liy Mahy Steadman Aldis. Illnstmted. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 8d. 

ARM7 PRELIMINAR7 EXAMINATION, SPECIMENS OF PAPERS SET AT 
TQ, 1682-69.— With Answers tn the Mathematical Questions. Subjects: 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, Pranch, 
English Dictation. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. , 

♦BRADSHAW.-fi COURSE OF EAST ARITnMKTICAL EXAMPLES FOR 
BEGINNERS. By J. G. Bradsuaw, B.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 
01. 8vo. 28. With Answera, 2s. 6d. 

*BR00K8MITH.-AR1THMBTI0 IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By J. Brook- 
SMITH, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4g. fid. KEY. Crown 8vo. lOs. Cd. 

*BROOKSMITH.-ARITHMETIO FOR BEGINNERS. By J. and E. J. Brook- 
SMITH. Gl. 8yo. Is. 6d. 

OANDLER.-HEIil* TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for the use of Schools. By 11. 

- Candler, Mathematical Master of Uppingham School. 2d Ed. Ex. fcap. Svu. 

6d. 

*DALTON.-RULKS AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. T. Dal- 
TON, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. New Ed., with Answers. 
18mo. 2s. 6(U 

•GOYEN.-HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. 
By P. Quykn, Inspector of Schools, Dunedin, New Zealand. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

*HALL and KNIGHT.-ARITHMBTICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. With an Appendix containing Questions in Logarithms and 
Mensuration. By il. S, Hau., M.A., Master of the Military and Engineering 
Side, Clifton College, and 8. R. Knight, B.A. Gl. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

LOOK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow and Bhrsar of Gonville 
and CaiiiB College, Cambridge. 

•ARITHMJCTIO FOR SCHOOLvS. With Answers and 1000 additional Examples 
lor Exercise. 8d Ed., revised. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. Or, Part I. 2s. Part II. 8s. 
KEY. Cr.Svo. 10s. 6d. 

^ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. A School Clasi-Book of Commercial Arith- 
metic, Gl. Svo. ^28. Od. KEY. Cr. Svoi'/ 8s. 6d. 

•A SHILLING B001i;.,0P A'lUTHMBTIC, FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS., 
18mo. Is. Witli Answers. Is, 6d. 

•PEDLBY.-EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools. Containing 
moro than 7000 original Examples. By Sjlmusl^Fbdlbt. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

Also in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

SMITH.— Work! by Rev. Barnard Smith, lata Fellow and Senior Bursar of 
St. Peter's CioljlBge, Cambridge. 

ARITHMBTIO AND ALGEBRA, in their Ponciples and Application; with 
numerous systematically arranged Examples Uren fWim the Cambridge Exam- 
ination Papers, wdth espocialrrererence to the Ordinary Examination for the 
B.A. Degree. New Ed., carefully revised. Cr. Svo. 10s. Od. 

•ARITHMKf 10 FOR SCHOOLS. Cr.Svo. 48. 6<i. oKBY. Cr.Svo. 8s. 6d. 

New Edition. Revised by Prof W. H. Uudbon. [In fr^jcaHon. 
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EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Cr. 8vo. 2s. With Answers, 28. fld. Aa- 
Bwers goparately, 6(1. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 18ino. 8s. Or separately, In 
Three Parts, l8. each. KlTYS. Parts I., II., and 111., 2s. Gd. eanli. 

SHILLING BOOK OP ARITHMETIC. 18mo. Sr separately, Part I., 2d. ; 

Part II., 3d. ; Part III., 7d. Answers, 6d. KEY. 18mo. iifOd. 

"THE SAME, with Answers. 18mo, clolh. Is. 0d. 

BXJPMINATION papers in ARITHMETIC. l»nio. Is. 6d. The Same, ' 
with Answers. 18mo. 2a. Answers, 6(1. KEY. 18nio. 4s. 6d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OP ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES AND APPI,!- 
cln^S, with Nameroos Examples. 18mo. Sd. ■ 

A CHAOT OP THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. by 34 in. on 
Roller. Ss. Gd. Also a Small Chart on a Card. Price Id. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in Readiag, Writing, 
Spelling, and Dictation. Part 1. Or. 8vo. 6d. 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and II., in box, Is. Standards III , IV., and V., in boxes, Is. each. 
Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes. Is. each. 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difflcnlty, are given so as to prevent copying, 
an(l the colours of the A and B papers differ in each Standard,^n(l from those of 
every other Standard, so that a master or mistress uan see at a panco yrhether tho 
children have tlie proper papers. 

BOOK-KEEPING. ^ 

*THORNTON.-FIRST LESSONS IHBOOK-KEEPINO. By J. TnonNTON, Cr, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Oblong 4to. lOs. 8d. 

•PRIMER OP BOOK-KEEPING. ISrao. Is. KEY. Demy 8vo. 28. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. 

•DALTON.-RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By Rev. T. Dalton, 
Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. Part I. 18mo. 26r KEY. Cr. 8vo. 
78. 6d. Part II. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

HAT.T. and KNIGHT.— Works by H. S. Uai.l, M.A., Master of tho Military and 
Engineering Side, Clifton College, and S. R. Knioiit, B.A. 

•ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 6th Ed., revised and corrected. 
Gl. 8vo, bonnd in maroon coloured clolh, 8s. 6d. ; with Answers, bound in 
green coloured cloth, 4s. 6d. KEY. Ss. 6d. 

•ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accorii- 
pany ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2d Ed., revised. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
•HIGHER ALGEBRA. 3d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, KEY. Cr. 8vof 10s. Gd. 
•JONES and CHETNE.-ALGEORAICAL EXERCISES. Progrossively Ar- 
rani^d. By Rev. 0. A. Jonss and C, H. Chevnb, M.A., late MuUicmatical 
Masters at Westminster Schoid. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

KEY. By Rev. W. Failes, M..A, Matlicmatic|| Hastt^ ft Westininster School. 

» Cr. 8vo. Ts. 6d. w 

SMITH.— ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Application ; 
with numerous systematically arranged Examples taken from the Cambridge 
Examination Papers, with especial reference to the Ordinary Examination for 
the B.A. Degree. By Rev..BARNABD Smith, M.A. New Edition, carefully 
revised. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d.^ • 

SMITH.— Works by Charles^ Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 1 

•ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA.# M Ed., revl^d. Gl. 8vo. 4 b. 6d. KEY. By A. 

G. Grackmeij., B.A. Cr. 8vo. 10. 6d. • 

•A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. KEY. q^.Svo. 10s. Gd. 
TODHUNTEB.— Works by Isaac Todhuktrr, F.R.S. 

•AlilEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. ISmo. 2 b. Gd. KEY. Cr. 8vo. Os. Gd. 
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UI^EBRA FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. By Isaac Todhuoter, F.B.S. 
Cr. 8 vo. 7b. 6 d. KEY. Cr. 8 vo. IOb. 6 d. 

EUCLID AND PURE G-EOMBTRY. 

COOKSHOTT and WALTKIS.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL CONIflfS. 
In accordame with the Syllabus of the Association for the Improvenient of 
Geometrical Teaching. By A. Cookshott, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton, 
and Rev. F. B. Waltb^^, M.A., Principal of King William’s College, Isle of 
Man. CT. 8 vo, 68 . 

OONSTABLB.-GBOMP 1 TRICAL EXERCISES FOB BEGINNERS. By Sahubl 
* Constable, Cr. 8 vo. 3a. (Jd. t t ^ 

OUTHBERTBON.-EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Fbancis OuTHBrafsoN.M.A., 
LL.D. Ex. fcap. 8 vo. 4 b. 6 d. 

DAY.-PROPERTIES OP CONIC SECTIONS PROVED GEOMETRICALLY. 
By Rev. H. Q. Day, M.A. Pafb 1. The Ellipse, with an ample collection of 
Pi'obleriifl. Cr. Bvo. Ss. (Id. 

*DEAKIN.-RIDER PAPERS ON EUCLID. BOOKS 1. anw II. By Ropebt 
Drarin, M.A. 18mo. Is. 

DODGSON.— Works byCHABLKS L. Doi)aBON,M.A., Student and late Mathematical 
Lecturer, Christ Church, Oxford. . 

EUCLID, BOORS I. AND II. 6 th Ed., with words substituted for the Alge- 
braical Symbols used In the 1st Ed. Cr. 8 vo. ila. 

EUCLID AND III 8 MODERN RIVALS. 2 d Ed. Cr. 8 vo. 63 . 

CURIOSA MATHKMATIOA. Part I. A New Theory of Parallels. 8 d Ed. 
Cr. 8 vrt. 2s. > 

DREW.-OEOMETRTCAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. By W. H. 

DiiEW, M.A. New Ed , enlarged. Or. 8 vo. 6 s. 

DUPDIS.-BLEM ENTARY SYNTHETIC GEOMETRY OP THE POINT, LINE 
-AND CIRCLE IN THE PLANE. By N. F. Dupuis, M.A., Professor of Pure 
Mathematics in the University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. GL 8 vo. 
48. 6 d. 

*HALL and STEVENS.- A TEXT- BOOK OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. In- 
eluding Alterijkatlve Proofs, together with additional TheoremB and Exercises, 
classlfled and arranged. By U. S. Hall, M.A., and F. H. Strvens, M.A,, 
Muslers of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College. Gl. 8 vo. Book 

I , Is.; Books I. and II , Is. 6 d.; Books I.-IV., Ss.; Books I1I,-IV., 2 r. ; Books 

II I.-VL, 3s. ; Books V.-VL and XL, 2s. 6 d.; Books I.-VI. and XL, 48. 6 d. ; Book 

XL, la. [KEY. In preparatUm. 

HALSTED.-THB ELEMENTS OP GEOMETRY. By G. B. Hauted, Professor 
of Pure and Applied Mathematics Jn the University of Texas. 8 vo, 12 a. 6 d. 
HAYWARD.-THB ELEMENTS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By R. B. Hayward, 
M.A., F.R.S. Gl. 8 vo. Ss. 

LOOK.— EUCLID FOR BEGINNERS. Being an Introduction to existing Text- 
Books. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. \Jn the Prm. 

MILNE and DAVB.-QBOMBTRIOAL CONICS. Part I. The Paratfola. By 
Rev. J. J. Milnk, AI.A., and R F. Davis, M.A. Cr. 6 vo. 2s. 
•RICHARDSON.-TH£tf ROGRES 8 IVB EUCLID. Books I. and II. With Notes, 
Exercises, and Deductions, Edited by A. T. RicnAiiDSON, M.A., Senior Mathe- ' 
inatloal Master at the Isle of Wight College. Gl. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

SYLLABUS OF PLANE GEOMETRY (corresponding to Euclid, Books I.-VL)- 
Prepared by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 
Cr. 8 vo. Sewed, Is. ^ 

SYLLABUS OF MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY.-Prepared by the Association 
for the Improi^inent of Geometrical Teabhingj Cr. Bvo. Sewed. Is. 
^TODHUNTEB.— THE ELEMENTS OP BUmJ'). By 1. Todhunter, F.R. 8 . 

ISmo. 8 b. 6 d. •Books I. and K. Is. KElV.'Klr. 8 vo. 6 a. 6 d. 

WILSON.— Works by Ven. Aichb'eocon Wilson, M.A., formerly Headmaster of 
Clifton Cullege. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. BOOKS I.-Y. (kfntafning the Subjects of 
Euclid's first Six Books. Following the Syllabus of the Qoomctiioal Aesocia* 
tion. Ex. fcap. 8 vo. 4s. 6 d. ■ 
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WILSON.—Works by Ven. Archdeacon WiiMv—conUnued. 

BOLID GEOMBTllT AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appendices on Trans- 
versals and Hannouio Division. Ex. fcap. 8vu. 8s. 6d. 

GBOMBTRIOAL DRA^NG. 

EAOLBg^CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY OP PLANEL CURVES. By T. H. 
Eaolbs, M. a., Instraotor in Geometrical Drawing and LiCCtnrer in Architecture 
at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

EDGAR sMld-PRITOHARD.- NOTE -BOOK ON PRACTICAL SOLID OU« 
DESCmBTlVB GEOMETRY. Containing Problems with help for Solntinns. 
By J. H. Edgak and G. S. Pritchard. 4th Ed., revised by A. Meezk. 01. 
8vo. 4a. Cd. 

*KITOHENER.-A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK. Containing Easy PriTbloms in 
Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the Study of Geometry. For the Use of 
Schools. By F. E. Kitchener, M.A., Headmaster of the Newc-astlo-undcr- 
Lyine High School. 4to. 28. 

MILLAR.-ELEMENTS OP DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. B. Millar, 
Civil Engineer, Lecturer oi^ Engineering In the Victoria University, Manchester. 
2d Ed. Cr. 8vo 6a. * 

PLANT.-PRAOTICAL PLANE AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. iBy E. 0. 
Plant. Globe 8vo. [In prejtamtion. 


MENSURATION. 

STEVENS.-EIiSMENTARY MENSURATION. With Exercises on the Mensnra 
tion of Plane and Solid Figures. By F. H. Stevens, M.A. G1. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

TEBAT.-BLEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. By B. TKBAvf 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

*TODHUNTER.-MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By Isaac Todhukter, 
F.R.S. 18ino. 2s. 6d. KEY. By Rev. Fa. L. MoCauthy. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

BEASLEY.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
With Examples. By R. D. Beasley, M.A, 9th Ed., revised and enlarged. 
Cr. 8vo. 88, 6d. ' 

BOTTOMLET.-FOUB-PIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Comprising Ijog. 
arithmlc and Trigonometrical I'ables, and Tables of Souarcs, Square Roots, 
and Reciprocals. By J. T. Bottouley, M.A., Lecturer in Natural P^loaophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HAYWAR^-THB ALGEBRA OF CO-PLANAR VECTORS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. By B. B. Hayward, M.A., F.R.8., Assistant Master at Harrow. 

^ • [In preparation. 

jqpNSON.-A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY By IT. E. Johnson, M.A., 
late Scholar and Assistant Mathematical Lecturer at King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Cr. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

LEVETT and DAVISON.-BLrfMENTS OP TRIGONOMETRY. By Rawdon 
Levett and A. F. Davison, Assistant Masters at King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. ♦ ^ [In the Press. . 

LOOK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow and Bu«ar of Gonville 
and Cains College, Cambridge.^ 

*THE TRIGONOMETRY OF OVi ANGLE. GL 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
^TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, as fhr^the Solution of Triangles. 3d 
Ed. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

^ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, ath Ed. (in this edition the chapter on 
lo^tbms has been carefully revised). Gl. 8vo. 4s. ad. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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niOFIER TRIGONOMETRY. 8th Ed. Gl.Svo. 4fl.fld. Both Parta complete 
in One Volume. Gl. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

M'CLELLAND and PRESTON. -A TREATISE ON SPIIERIOAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. With appHcationa to Spherical Geometry and numemuH Examples. 
By W. J. M'Clkllanii, M.A., Principal of the Incorporated Socicty’e S^ool, 
Snntry, Dfahlln, and T. Pmmton, M.A. Or. 8vo. 8». 6d., or : Part I. To tho 
End of Solution of Trianglea, 48. 8d. Part II., 5 b. 

MATTHEWS.-MANU4L OF LOGARITHMS. By G. P. Matthewb, 8vo. 
5b. not. 

PALMBR.-TEXT-BOOK OP PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TRTGONO- 
' METRY. By J. H. Palmbr, Headmaster, R.N., H.M.S. Cambridm, Devon- 
port. Gl.Svo. 48. 6d. ' 

SNOWBALL.-THB ELEMENTS OP PIA.NE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
MET^IY. By J. 0. Snowball. 14th Ed, Cr. 8vo. 7a. Cd. 

TODHUOTBR.— Works by Isaac** Todhonter, P.R.S. 

•TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 18mo. 2 b. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 6a. A New Edition, reviflcd by R. W. 

ITooo, M.A Cr. 8vo. 5s. KEY, Cr, 8vo. lOa. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, Cr. 8vo. 4 b. fld. 
WOLSTENHOKMB.-BXAMPLES FOR PRAOTKJb IN THE USB OP SEVEN- 
FIGURE LOGARITHMS. By Joseph WoLBTENnoLMW, D.Sc., late I^ifcsaor 
of Mathemntica in tlie Royal Indian Engineering Coll., Cooper’s Hill. 8vo. 
58. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (Plane and Solid). 

DYER.- EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. M. Dver, M.A., 
Aaniatant Master at Eton. Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
r'ERRERS.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINE AR CO-ORDIN- 
ATES, tlie Method of Reciprocal Polara, and tho Theory of Projectoja, By 
tho Rev. N. M. Frrrkiis, D.D., F.R.8., Master of Gonvillo and Cains College, 
Cambridge.,^ 4th Ed,, revised. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

FROST.— Works by Percival Frost, D.Sc,, F.R.8., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer at King's College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. 8vo, 128. 

SOLID GEOMETRY, Sd Ed. Demy 8vo, 168. 

HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OP PROBLEMS in the Thinl Edition of SOLID 
GEOMETRY. 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

JOHNSON.-OURVB TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. Ry W. 
WooLBET JoHKsoN, ProfessoF of Mathematics at the U.8. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. Cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

M'OLELIJlND.— THE GEOMETRY OF THE CIRCLE. By W. J. M'Clelland, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. [IntKtPresa, 

PDCKLE.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS AND AL- 
GEBRAIG GEOMETRY. With Nuraei^.is Examples and Hints for their Solu- 
tion, By G. uaPucKLti-; M.A. 5Ui ^d., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 
78. 6d. • 

SMITH.— Works by Charles Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. " 

CONIC SECTIONS. 7th Ed. Or. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

SOLUTIONS TO CONIC SECTIONS. Cr.tJvo. 10s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOLID GEOMETRY. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 

9a. 6(1. 1. 

TODHDNTBR.— Works by Isaac ToDHOi^Tue, |?,R.S. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE 0E(5mETRY, as applied to the Straight Line and the 
Conic Sections. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

KEY. iSy 0. W. Bourkk. M. A., Headmaster of Bang’s College School. Or. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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TODHUNTBR.— Works by Isaap Todhtjoteb, F.R.S.— 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OP THREE DIMENSIONS. 
New Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 48. 

PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS IN, 
MATHEMATICS. 

ARMT PihSLIMINART EXAMINATION^ 1882-1890. Specirnons of Papers sni at 
the. With Answers to tlie Mathematical Questions. Subjects : Arlthuictic, 
Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, French, English Dictation. 
Cr. 8vft.«3\6d. 

CAMBR1D0E«SENAT£- HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, WITH SOLU- 
TIONS 

1875— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. GREKNnri.L, F.U.8. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

1878-SOLUTIONS OP SENATE-HOUSE PROWLKMS. By the Mathematical 
Moderators and Examiners. E<Iitud by J. W. L. Glaibheu, P.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12s. 

CHRISTIE.-A COLLECTION OP ELEMENTARY TEST-QUESTIONS IN PURE 
AND MIXED MATHEMATICS; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the SoluHon of Numerical Equations by Homer’s Mctliod. 
Ry Jahks R. Christie, F.R.S. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. • 

OLIFFORD.-MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. By W. K. Clifford. Edited by R. 
Tucker. With an Introduction by H. J. Stephen Smith, M.A. Svo. 80b. 

MILNB.— Works by Rev. John J. Milne, Private Tutor. 

WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. With Notes Intended for the use of StndPiits 
preparing for MathematioRl Scbolarahi|>a, and for Junior Members of the Uni- 
versities who are reading for Matheinafical Honours. Pott Svo. is. 6d. 

SOLUTIONS TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

COMPANION TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Or. Svo. lOs. Cd. 

RICHARDSON.-MISCELLANEOUS MATHEMATICAL PAPEIiS. Elementary^ 
and Advanced. By A. T. Richardson, M. A., Senior Mathematical Master nt 
the Isle of Wight College, [In the Pms. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for admission into thojloyal Military 
College, 1881-1889. Edited by E, J. Bkooksmith, B.A., Instructor in Matiiu- 
matics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Cr. Svo, Ss, 6(1. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 1880-1888 inclusive. By the same Editor. Cr. Svo. da. 

WOLSTENHOLME.— Works by Joseph WoiAircNiioLHE, D.Bc., late Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Engineering Coll., Cooper’s liill. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on Bubj(H;ts included in the First and Second 
Divisions of the Schedule of Subjects for the Cambridge Matiiematical Tripos 
Examination. New Ed., greatly enlarged. Svo. 18s. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USB OP BEVEN-FIGUfll) LOO- 
ABITHMS. Svo. 6a. 

HIGHER PURE MATHEMATICS. 

AIRT.— Works by Sir G. B. Airy, K.03., formerly Astronniiftr-Royal. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
With Diagrams. 2d Ed. Cr.JSvo. 6s. 6d. 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF ERRORS OP 
OBSERVATIONS AND THIL COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. 
2d Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 68, 6a. • 

BOOLE.-THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. By G. Ioolk. 3d Ed., 
revised by J. F. Moulton, Q.C.I Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

EDWARD8.-THB DIFFERKNTillFCALCULljp. By Joseph Edwards, M.A. 
With Applications and numerom Exaroplos, Oe. Svo. 10s. Cd. 

PERBEES.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HARMONICS, 
AND SUBJECTS CUNNttCTED WITH THEM. By Rev. N. M. Ferrehb, 

, D.D ^.B.S., Master o7Gk)nville and Gains College, Cambridge. Cr.Svo. Ts. 6d. 
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FORBTTH.-A TREATISB ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By AvDimw 
IlusHeLL Foiwyth, F.R.S., FoIl6w and Aasistant Tutor of Trinity Oollege, 
Cambridge. 2d Ed. 8vo. 14 b. 

PROST.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISB ON CURVE TRACING. By Pkbcivat. 

FftosT, M.A., D.Sc. «. 8vo. 128. , 

GBAHAM.JIGEOMETRT OP POSITION. By R. H. Graham. Cr. 8vo. 

7s. (id. 

OREBNHILL.-DIFFfRENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. «y A. G. 
Greenhill, ProfeBiior of Mathematics to the Senior Clast of Artillery Oliicers, 
Woolwich. New Ed. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

# APPLICATIONS OP ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. By the same. Jiff the Prm. 
JOHNSON.— Works by William Woolsbt Johdiboh, Professor of Kathematiofl at 
the U.S. Naval Acndeiny, Annapolis, Maryland. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an Elementary Ti'eatise on the. Founded on the 
Method of Rates or Fluxiorffl. 8vo. 9s. 

CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A TREATISB ON ORDINARY AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Ex. cr. 

8 VO. Ifjs. 

KELLAND and TAIT. -INTRODUCTION TO QUATERNIONS, with numerous 
examples.^ By P, KELLAKoand P, G. Tait, Piofessors in the Department of 
Mathemancs in the University of Edinburgh. 2d Ed. Or. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
KEMPE.-HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE : a Lecture on Linkages. By A. 

B. Kempb. niustrated. Cr. 8vo. 1b. 6d. 

KNOX.-DIFPERENT1AL CAI.CDLUS FOR BEGINNERS. By Alexander 
Knox. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. fid. 

MDIR.-THE THEORY OF DETERMINANTS IN THE HISTORICAL ORDER 
OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. Parti. Determinants in General. Leibnitz (1693) 
to Cayley (1841). By Tiios. Muir, Mathematical Master in the High School of 
^ Glasgow. 8vo. TOs. fid. 

RICE and J0HN80N.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFEREN- 
TIAL CALCULUS. Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxions. By J. .M. 
Rice, Professor of Mathematics in the United States Navy, and W. W. John- 
son, Professor of Mathematics at the United States Naval Academy. Sd Ed., 
revised and corrected. 8vo. IBs. Abridged Ed. 9s. 

TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhdnteb, P.R.S. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OP EQUATIONS. 
Cr, 8vo. 7s. fid. 

A TREATISB ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
KEY. Cr.Bvo, 1 Os. fid. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 

Cr. 8vo. lOs. fid. KEY. Cr. 8vo. lOs. (kl. 

A Hli^TORY OP THE MATHEMATICAL THEORT OF PROBABILITY, from 
the time of Pascal to that of Jjaplacc. 8vn. 18s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, LAME'S, ANQ BESSEL’S 
FUNCTIONS. Cr. 8VO, lOs. fid. 


MEOHAwlua: btatics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics,* 
Hydrodynamics. (See also Physics.) 

ALEXANDER and THOMSON. -ELEMENllARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By 
Prof. T. Alexander and A. W. Thcmbon. Part II. Transverse Stress. 
Cr. 8vo. Us. fid. 

BALL.-EXPERIMBNTAL MECHANICS. MCourse of Lectures delivered at the 
Royal College of Science f^r Ireland. * IV Sir R. S. Ball, F.R.8. 2d Ed. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. fis^ 

OLIFFORQ.-THB ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Introduction to the Study of 
Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. Clifpord. Fart I.— 
Kinematic. Cr. 8yo. Books 1.-11I. 7s. fid. ; Book IV. and Appendiip, fis. 
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OOTT£RILL.>-AFPL1EDMB!OEAN1CS: An Blementary Q«n6nl Introdactloa to 
the Theory of Structures aud Macliises. Vy J. H. Cottsbill, Professor 

of Applied Mechanies in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. IBs. 

COTTERILL and SLADE.-LES80N6 IN APPLIED MECHANICS. By Prof. 
J.H. Co'n'BRiLL and J. H, Slads. Fcap. 8vo. 6 b. ^ • 

DYNAMICS, SYLLABUS OF ELEMENTARY. Parti. Linear Dyudinici. With 
an Appendix on the Meanings of the Symbols In Physical Equations. Frei>ared 
by the Association for the improvement of Geometrical Teaching, 4to. Is. 

GANGUILLET and EUTTER.~A GENERAL FORMULif FOR THE UNIFORM 
FLOW OP WATER IN RIVERS AND OTHER CHANNELS. By E. Gan- 
GUiLUT and W. R. Kuttxb. lYanslated, with Additions, Inoluding Tables and 
Dia^A^Snd the Elements of over 1200 Gaugings of Rivera, Small Channels, 
and Pipes in English Measure, by R. Hebino, Assoc. Am. Boc., C.B., M. Inst. 
C.E., and J. C, Tbautwibb Jun,, Assoc. Am. Boc. C.E., Assoc. Inst, O.E. 

» 8vo. 178. . * 

GRAHAM. -GEOMETRY OP POSITION. By R. H. Graham. Cr. 8vo. 7 b. 6d. 

GREAVES.— Works by John Greaves, H.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer 
at Christ's College, Cambridge. 

^'STATICS FOR BEGINNERS. Gl. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2d Ed. Or. 8vo. Cs. 6d. 

GREENHILL.— HYDROSTATICS. By A. G. Greemhill, ProfoBBoA>f MtiUunnatics 
to the Senior Class of Artillery OiBcers, Woolwich. Or. 8vo. [In pr^uraiion. 

»HIOKS.-BLEMENTARY DYNAMICS OF PARTICLES AND SOLIDS. By 
W. M. Hicks, D.Sc., Principal and Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Firth 
College, Bheflield. Cr. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

JELLETT.-A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OP FRipTION. By Jons U. 
Jbxxbtt, B.D., lata Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 8s. (k1. 

MENNEDY.-THB MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. KxMKEny, 
F.R.8. lUustiated. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

LOOK,— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 

•ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2d Ed. QL 8vo. 4 b. 6d. 

“ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. 8d Ed. Ql. 8vo. 48. Od. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. 01. 8vo. preparation. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS, GI. 8vo. Part I. Mechanics or Solids. 
t/n the Press. Part II. Mechanics of Pi.dids. [In preparation. 

MAOGREGOR.-KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary Treatise. 
By J. G. MacGrboor, D.Sc., Mnnro Professor of Fnysics in DalhouBic College, 
Hali&x, Nova Scotia. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. IDs. dd. 

PARKINSON.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By S. 
Parkinson, D.D., P.R.S., late Tutor and Prselector of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. Bvo. 9s. Gd. 

PIRIE.-LBSSON3 ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By Rev. G. Firie, M.A.*Profesbor 
of Mathematics in the University of Aberdeen. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

ROUTH.— Vorks by Edward John Booth, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.8., Hon. Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMOS OP THE *Y8TBJ^ RIGID BODIES. 

* With nninefotts Examples. Two Yols. 6ro. Vol. T- Elementary Farts. 
5th Ed. 14a. Vol. IL-The Advanced Farts. 4th Ed. 14s. 

STABILITY OP A GIVEN 81ATB OP MOTION, PARTICULARLY STEADY 
MOTION. Adams Prize Essay for 1877. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

*fiANDERS0N.-HYDROSTATlCt FOR BEGINNERS. By F. W. Sanderson, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwidh College. Ql. Svo. 48. 6d. 

TATT and 8TEELB.-A TREATMB ON DYNAMICS OP A ARTICLE. By 
Professor Tait, M.A., and VLIJ.^'ncKLX, EA. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 12 b. 

TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac toDHUNTiB, FlCLS. 

•MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. ISmo. 4b. M. KEY. Cr. Svo. Gs. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON ANAL^ICAL STATICS. 6th Ed. Edited bf Prof. J. D. 
Bvu«rr, F.R.S. Cr. Svo. 10s. Gd. 
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PHYSIOS : Sound, Ligh^, Heat, Electricity, Elasticity, 
Attractions, etc. (See also Mechanics.) 

AIRY.— WojkB by Sir G.^B. Ajuy, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. ' ■ 
ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the Mathematical 
Elenioiita of M nsic. 2d Bd., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 9 b. _ 

GRAVITATION : An' Eloinentery Explanation of the Principal Ferturoations in 
the Solar System. 2d Ed. Or. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

. OLAUSIU8.-MBOHANIOAL THEORY OF HEAT. By B. CiAUBiuft. Trans- 
lated by W. R. Brownk, M.A. Or. 8vo. IDs. M. * f./ 

OUMBUNG.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF ELECTRICITY. 
By LiNKiKoa Cuumino, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 
8s. Gd. fc 

DANIELL.-A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PIIYSICS. By ALriiEo 
Daniell, D.Sc. Illngtratcd. 2d Ed., revised and enlarged. Svo. 21 b. 

DAT.-BLBCTRIO LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. B. Day, Evening Lecturer in 
Experimental Physics at King's College, London. Pott Svo. 2.s. 

EVERETT.-ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE C. G. S, SYSTEM OF UNITS WITH 
TABi.KS (JJi'’ PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By J D. Everett, F.R.8., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Queen's College, Belfast. New Ed. Ex. fuap. Svo. 5s. 

FERRERa.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HARMONICS, 

' and Subjects connected with them. By Rev. N. M. Ferrers, D.D., F.R.S., 
Master of Gonvllle and Cains College, Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 78. Cd. 

FESSENDEN. -PHYSICS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By C. FiasENDEN. 
Illustrated. Pcap. Svo, [In Vie Press. 

QRAY.-THB THEORY AND PRACTICE OP ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 

. IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By A. Gray, F.R.8.B., Pi-ofessor 

' of PJiVsicB In the University College of North Wales. Two Vols. Cr. Svo. 
Vol. 1. 128. M. [Vol. II. In the Press, 

ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELEOTRIOITY AND MAGNETISM. 2d 
Ed., rerised-iind greatly enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 5s. Od. 

IBBETSON.-THB MATHEMATICAL THEORY OP PERFECTLY ELASTIC 
SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous (Tulds. By W. J. Ibbetsum, late 
Senior Scholar of Glare College, Cambridge. Svo. 21b. 

'^JONES.-BXAMPLBS IN PHYSICa Containing over 1000 Problems with 
Answers and numerous solved Examples. Suitable for candidates preparing 
for the Intonuediate, Science, Preliminary, Scientifle, and other Examinations 
of the University of London. By D. B. Jones, B.Sc., Professor of Physics 
in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

»ELEM^.NTARY LESSONS IN HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. By the same. 
Gl. Svo. 28, Od. 

LOOKYER.-CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOLAR PHYSICS. By J. Norman Lookyeu, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations. Royal Svo. Sis. 6d. 

LODOE.-MODBRi: VIBW8,OF ELECTRniTY. By Oliver J. Lodge, F.R.S., 
Professor of Exj^oientai Fhysic^iu University College, Liverpool. lUus- 
tratel Or. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

LOEWY.-*QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES ON EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOS; 
Sound, Ught, Heat, Electric!^, and Magnetism. By B. Loewy, Examiner in 
Experimental Physics to the College of Preceptors. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 
GRADUATED COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND TBCHNIOAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By the same. In Tliree 
Parts. Parti. First Year's Course. Gl.8;po. 2a. Fart II. [Injmepanifion. 

LDPTON.-NUHEIUCAL TABjbBS AND CONSTANTS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By B. Luiton/ M.A., late Assistant Master at Barrow. Ex. fcap. 
Svo. 2s. Od, 

MAOFAaLAME.-PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By. A. Macfarlame, D.Sc., late 
Examiner in Mathematics at the University of Edinburgh. Or. Svo. 7a. Od. 
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*MATEB.— SOUND : A Series of Simple, Batertaiaing, and lnex])eiv8ivo Experl> 
ments in the Fhenumena of Souna Dgr A. M. ProfesBor of Physica 

in the Stevens Institute of Technology. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Ss. (id. 

*MAT£R and BARNARD.— LIGHT : A Series of Simple, Entortatuing, aud In- 
expensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Light. By A. M, MAmR and 
, C! Barsabd. Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 28. 6d. * 

MOLLOT.-OLBANINGS IN SCIENCE : Popular Lectures on Sdentiflc Subjects. 
By the Rev. Okbald Mollot, D.Sc., Rector of the Catholic University of 
IrelaiW. 8vo. Ts. 6d. » 

NEWTON.-PRINCIPIA. Edited by Prof. Sir W. Thomson, r.R.S., and Prof. 
Blackburne. 4to. 81s. dd. 

THE A!IM»THRBE SECTIONS OP NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. Wltli Notes' 
aud lllu^ratious. Also a Colloctiou of Problems, prioci}ialIy intended os 
Examples of Newton’s Methods. By P. Frost, M. A., D.Sc. 3d Ed. 8vo. 12a. 

PARKINSON.-A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By S. Parkinson, D.D.f F.R.B., 
late Tutor and Proelectur of 6t. John’s College, Cambridge. 4t]j Ed., revised 
and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 10a. 6d, 

PEABODY.- THERMODYNAMICS OP THE S'lEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
HEAT-ENGINES. By Croil H. PRAnonv, Associate Professor of Steam 
Engineering, Massachuaotta Institute of Technology. 8vo. 21s 

PERRY. —STEAM: An Elementary Treatise. By John Pj^irt, Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mechanics at the 'rcchiiicah College, 
Finsbury. 18mo. 4 b. 6d. 

PIOKERINO.-ELEMBNT8 OP PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. Ry Praf. Ku- 
WAKn G. PiCKERiNo. lifcdlum 8vo. Part I., 12s. Gd. Fort II., 14s. 

PRE8TON.-THB THEORY OF LIGHT. By Thomas Preston, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 12 b. 6d. ( 

THE THEORY OF HEAT. By the same Author, Svo. (/n preparation. 

RAYLEIGH.-THK THEORY OP SOUND. By Lord IUyleioh, P.R.S. 8vo. 
Vol. I., 128. Gd. Vol. II., 12s. 6<1. [Vol. HI. Presi0 

SHANN.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN RELATION TO 
STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. By G. Suann, MA. Illustrated. 
Cr. Svo. 4s. 6dL 

SPOTTISWOODE.-POLARISATION of light. By the late WTSPoriiswoouK, 
F,B.S. Illustrated. Cr, 8yo. Ss. Gd. 

STEWART.— Works by Balfour STr.WART, F.R.B., late liaiigworthy Professor of 
Physics In the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 

*PRIMER OF PHYSICS. Illustrated. With Questions. 18mo. la. 

•LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. 4 h. 6d. 

•QUESTIONS. By Prof. T. U. Core. Fcap. Svo. 28. 

STEWART and GEE.-LES80NS IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By Balfour Stewart, F.R.6., and W. W. Haldane Oer, B.Sc. Cr. 6vu. 
Vol. I. General Physical Processes. Gs. Vol. 11. Eleciricity and 
Maonbtibii. 78. Gd. [Vol. 111. Optics, Heat, and Sound. In the Frees. 

•PRACTKJAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE JUNIOR S'rUDENTS OF 
COLLEGES. Gl. Svo. Vol I. ^ectricitt and MAONmisii. 2 b. Gd. 

[Vol. 4- Optics, HMUt, and Jound. In the Press. 

SfOKES.— ON LIGHT. Burnett Leotum, delivered in Auerdeen in 1888- 4- & 
By Sir G. G. Stokes, F.R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics In tlic 
University of Cambridge. Birst Course : On the Nature of Light. Second 
Course : On Light as a Means or Investigation. Third Course ; On the 
Beneficial BrrECTs or Lighu Cr. Bvo. 7s. Gd. 

•«• The 2d and 8d Oonrsei may b#had separately. Or. Svo. 2s. Gd. each. 

STONE.-AN ELEMENTARY TKBATISB ON SOUND. Bj^W. U. Stone. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Bvo. 8s. 

TAIT.— HEAT. By F. G. Tait, npfessor of Nattral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo. Gs. 

LECTURES ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAL BOUENOB. By 
theiome. 8d Edition. Crown 8vo. 01. 
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TATLOa^BOUND AND MUSIC. An Elementary Treatise on the Phyeical Con- 
etltution of Musical Sounds and iBarmony, including the Chief Acoustical 
Discoveries of Professor Helmlioltz. By Bkdlet XavLon, M.A. Illustrated. 
2d Ed. Ex. cr. 8vo. Ss. fld. 

•THOMPSON.- ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNET- 
ISM. Bv SiLVANUS r. Thompsoh, Principal and Professor of Physios iu tive 
TcchnicaYCollege, Finsbury. Illustrated. New Ed., revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. dd. 
THOMSON.— Works by J. J. Thombok, Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
University of Cambridge. ' 

A TREATISE ON THE MOTION OF VORTEX RINGS. Adams Prize Essay 
1882. 8v0. 6s. 

APPLICATIONS OF DYNAMICS TO PHYSICS AND CHEMIS'*^^. ' Cr. 8vo. 
7 b. 6d. 

THOMSON.— Works by Sir W. Thoubon, P.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 

ELECTROSTATICS AND MAGNETISM, REPRINTS OP PAPERS ON. 
2d Ed. 8vo. 188. 

POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 8 Vols. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Constitution of MarrEB. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. Navigation. 7s. (id. 
TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhuktkr, F.R S. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLAOE’S, LAME’S, AND BESSEL’S 
PUNOTIONS. Crown 8vo. lOs. ed. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF ATTRACTION, AND 
THE FIGURE OF TUE EARTH, fVom the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

TURNER.-A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES ON HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. 

By U. H. Turner, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo, 2s. Cd. 
WRIGHT.— LIGHT: A Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with the I.anU»ru. 
By Lewis Wrioht. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7 b. Od. 


ASTBONOMY. 

AIRY.— Works -by Sir O. B. Airy, K.O.D.. formerly Astronomer-Royal. 
•POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 7th Ed. Revised by H. H. Turner, M.A. 18mo. 
4 b. dd. 

GRAVITATION : An Elementary Explanation of the Principal Perturbations In 
the Solar System. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

OHEYNB.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY THEORY. 
By G. H. k. CuETNE. With Problems. 3d Ed. Edited by Rev. A. Freeman, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. Or. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

CLARK and SADLER.— THE STAR GUIDE. By L. Clark and H. Sadler. 
Roy. 8vo. 6a. 

OROSSLBT, OLBDHILL, and WILSON.-A HANDBOOK OF DOUBLE STARa 
By E. Crobsuet, J. Qledhill, and J. M. Wilson. 8vo. 218. 
CORRECTIONS TO THE HANDBOOK OP DOUBLE STABS. 8vo. Is. 
FORBES.-TRAN8IT OF V^iNUB. By ^.Forbes, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy In the Andirsonian University, Qusgow. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
QODFRAT.— Works by Huoe Godfiuy, M. A., Mathematical Lecturer at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. u 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 4th Id. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE; LUNAR THEORY, with a brief 
Sketch of the Problem up to the time cC Newton. 2d Ed., revised. Or. 8vo. 
68. 6d. 

LOOKYER.— Works by J. Norman Lockteb, I^R.8. 

•PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. JJlustrated. Wtno. Is. 

•ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With Spectra'of the Sun, Stars, 
and Ne^alse, and numeroua lUustratlonB. 86th Thousand. Revised tl^ugh- 
out. Fcap. Svo. 68. 6d. 
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A§TRONOMY- -IIISTOUIOiL 

•QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 

By J. Foubes Robertson. 18mo, Is. M. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. Illustratwl. 8vo. U«. 

TrfB METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS OP THE ORIGIN OP COSMTCAL 
SYSTEMS. Illustrated. 8vo. Hs. wt, • 

tHB EVOLUTION OF THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. Cf 8vo. Illus- 
trated. [In the Press. 

LOOKYEfl and SEABROKB. -STAR-GAZING PAST AND PRESENT. By .1. 
Nohman Lockyer, P.R.S. Expanded from Shorthand Notes with the 
ns-sistauce of G. M. Seabroke, F.R.A.S. Royal Svo. 21s. 
NEWOOMlA-fOPULAR ASTRONOMY. By 8 . Newcomb, LL.D., Professor* 
U.S. Navll Observatory. Illustrated. 2d Ed., revised. 8vo. JSs. 


HISTORICAL. 

BALL.- A SHORT AC^OOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. By W. 
W. U. Bali., M.A. Cr. Svo. lOs. (Jd. 


NATURAL SCIENCES.* 

Chemistry ; Physical Geography, Geology, and Mineralogy ; Biology ; 
Me^olne. 

• (For MECHANICS, PHYSICS, and ASTRONOMY, see 
MATHmATICS,) 

CHEMISTRY. 

ARMSTRONG.-A MANUAL OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Hbnuy Arm- 
8TBONO, F.R.S., Piofeasor of Chciuistry in the City and Guilds of lA)n(lonlVuh. 
ideal Institute. Cr. Svo. ^In jyreparaWm. 

*OOHEN.-THE OWENS COLLEGE COURSE OF J'RACTICAL ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Juli ua 11. Cohen, Ph.D., Assiataut Lcetui er on Chemiatry 
m the Owens College, Manchester. With a Preface by Sir Henhy Robook, 
P.R.S., and C. ScnoBi.KMMEB, J’.R.S. Fcap. Svo. 28. Cd. 
COOKE.-ELEMKNTS OF CHEMICAL PHYSIOS. By Josiah P. Cookk, Jun., 
Brving Profeasorof Cheniistry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. 4th Ed. 
Svo. 21b. 

FLEISOHER.-A SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By Emil Fleihcheb. 
Translated, with Notaa and AdditiouB, by M. M. P. Muiit, F.R.8.E. Ulustratod. 
Or. 8vo. 78. 6d. • 

PRANKLAOT.-A HANDBOOK OFAGRICULTUIUL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By P. f. Fbankland, F.K.S., Profeaaor of ChemiBtryin University College, 
Dundee. Cr. Svo. 78. Od. 

HARTLET.-A COURSE OF QUAI^ITATIVR iiIALYSyj|*POR STUDENTS. 
• By W. Noel Hartley, F.R.S., Profeasorof Cbenilstry and ol Applied Ohernls- 
ti^. Science and Art Department, Royal College of Sclencio, Dublin. 01. 
Svo. 5 b. • 

HEMPEL.-MBTHODS OP GAS ANALYSIS. By Dr. Waltuer Hempbl. Trans- 
kted by Dr. L. M. Dennis. # [In 2 )repaT(Uim. 

HIORNB.-PRACTICAL METALLURGY AND ASSAYING. A Text -Book for 
the use of Teachero, Students and AsBuyers. By Arthur IR Hiornb, Prin- 
cipal of the School of Metallurgy, Birmiiiglmm and Midland InBtitutc. Illus- 
trated. QL Svo. 6s. ^ 

A TEXT-BOOK OP ELEMENTARY METAHLUKGY FOR THE USB OF 
STUDENTS. To which is added an Api>ondix of Examination Questiong, em- 
bracing the whole of the Questions set in the three stages of the subject by the 
BoieQce and Art Department for the past twenty years. By the same. 01.8ro. 4a. 
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IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTU^IE. A Toxt-Book for Beginners. By the 
same. llluRtrulod. 01. 8vo. Us. 6d. 

MIXED METALS OR METALLIC ALIAlYS. By the same. 01. 6vo. 6a. 

J0NE8jr-*THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OP PRACTICAL OIIeM- 
ISTHY. 3y Franoib iioiiis, F.K.S.E., Chemical Master at the Grainmac School, 
Manctiesror. With Preface by Sir Hgkhy Koscor, F.R.S. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo. 28. 6d. 

•QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. A Series of Problems and Exercises in?norgan!c 
and Organic Chemistry. By the same. Fcap. 8vo. 3H. 

LANDAUER.--BLOWrTPB ANALYSIS. By J. Landauer. Authorised English 
Edition by J. Taylor and W. E. Kay, of Owens College, ManclMssteri 

[New KditioTi, in the Preits. 

I,00KYBR.-THK chemistry OP THE SUN. By J. Norman Ia)okvi», F. U.fS, 
IllusJ^tod. 8vo. 14 b. 

LUPTON.-CIIEMICAL ARITIImBTIO. With 1200 Prohloms. By S. LuproN, 
M.A. 2d Ed., revised and abridged. , Fcap. 8vo. 4». Od. 

MANBHELD.-A THEORY OP SALTS. By 0. B. Mansfibld. Crown 8vo. 14h. 

MELDOLA.-THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Raphaei. Meldola, 
F.R.S., Professor of ChenilBlvy in the Technical College, Finsbury. Cr. 8vo. Os. 

MEYER.- HISfFORY OF CHEMISTRY PROM tllE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. By Ernst von Meybr, Ph.D. Translated by Gkow.k 
McHowan, Ph.I). 8vo. 14a. net 

MIXTBR. - AN KLEM ENT ARY TEXTBOOK OP CHKM ISTRY. By William G. 
Mixtkr, Professor of Chemistry In the Sheffield Scion tifle School of Yale College. 
2d and revised Ed. Cr. 8vo. Ts. 6d. , 

MUIR.-PIIACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. Specially ar- 
ranged for the first M.B. Course. By M. M. P. Mum, P.R.8.E.jPellow and Prip- 
lector ill Chemistry at Goiivillo and Caius College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. Is. Od. 

■IIUIR and WHiSON.-THB ELEMENTS OP THERMAL CHEMISTRY. By M. 
M, P. Mum, F.R.B.E. ; assisted by D. M. Wilson. Rvo, 12b. 6d. 

OSTWALD.- OUTLINES OP GENERAL CHEMISTRY (PHYSICAL AND 
THKORETlCATj). By Ih*of. W. thirwALD. Translated by Jamto Walker, 
I).Hc., Ph.D? 8vo. lOs. net. 

RAMSAT.-BXPEttIMENTAL PROOFS OP CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By William Ramsay, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry In Univer- 
sity College, London. Pott 8vo. 28, Od. 

REM8EN.— Woiks by Ira Rembbn, Professor of Chemistry In the Johns Hopkins 
University, U,S.A. 

COMPOUNDS OP CARBON : or. Organic Chemistry, an lutroducUon to the 
Study of. Or. 8vo. Os. Od. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP CHEMISTRY (INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY). Or. 8vo. Os, Od. 

"THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. A Text-Book for Beginners. Foap. 8vo. 
2b. Od. I 

A TEXT-BOOK OP INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. lOs, 

R0800E.— Works Hen9? E. Roscok, RR.B., formerly Professor of Chemistry 

in the Owens Col^e, Victoria University, Manchester. o 

•PBIMHR OF CHEMISTRY. Illustrate. With Questions. 18mo. Is. ‘ 
•LESSOR IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, tINORGANIC AND ORGANIC. 
With lUustmtions and Chromohtho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the AlkaUes 
and Alkaline Earths. Fcap. 8ro. 48. Od. t 

B0800E Md SOHOBLEMMER.-INORGASaC AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
A Complet^freatlse on Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. By Sir Henry £. 
Roscok, F.R.B., and Prof. 0. Schorlkmmvr* F.R.S. lUnstrated. 6to. 

Vols. 1. and II. INORGANIC ^HEMIST]^&''yol I.-The Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments. 2d Ed, 218. VoU fl. Part L— Metals. 18s, Part II.— Metals. 18s. 

Vol. I1I.-(ORQANIO CHEMISTRY. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDRO- 
CARBONS and tlielr Derivatives. Five Parts.^ Parts I., II., and IV. 218. 
Parts III. and V. 18s. each. ( 
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B08C0E and 90Ht7STER.<-SP£:0TBUM ANALYSIS, lectures delivered In 
1868. By Sir I1 f,nky Koscob, F.U.B. 4th Bd., tvvised and considerably en- 
lar^ by the Author and by A. Soucstbii, F.R.S., PJi.I)., rrofeasor of Aitplied 
Mathematics in the Owens College, Victoria UniveiMity. With Appendices, 
hlLu^rations, and Plaies, 8vo. 21s. * 

“THORPE.- A BEHIBS OF CHEMICAL PROBI^EMS. -With Key. For use 
in Colleges and Schools. By T. E. Tnonre, B.Bc. (Vic.), I’h.t)., P.R.H. 
Reviped and Enlarged by W. Tate, A.ssoc.N.8.S. W4ih Preface by Sir H. B. 
Roscoe, F.R.'S. New Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

THORPE and BUCKER.-A TREATISE ON CHEMICAL PHYSICS. By Prof. 
T. Ip F.11.S., and Prof. A. W. ROckea, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. • 

• [In preparation. 

WURTZ.— A HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THEORY. By An. Wuatz. Translated 
by ILy^RY Wawh, F.R.8. Crown 8vo. 6s. _ , 


PHYSICAL GBOGRAf>HY, GEOLOGY, AND 
MINERALOGY. 

BLANFORD.-TnB RUDIMENTS OP PHYSICAL OROCRA^hY p6r THE 
USE OF INDIAN SCHOOIjS ; with a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. 
By H. P. llLANironn, F.G.S. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
rERRBL.-A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE WINDS. Comprising tlie Ghmeral 
Motions of the Atmosphere, Monsoons, Cyclones, Tornadoes, Waterspouts, 
•Hailstorms, etc. By William Feurbl, M. A. , Memlier of the American National 
Academy of Sciences. 8vo. 188. * 

PISHER.-rnY81CS OF THE EARTH'S CRUST. By the Rev. Osmond Pisiieb, 
M.A., P.G.8., Hon. Fellow of King's College, London. 2d Eil., altered and em 
larged. 8vo. Pis. • • 

OEIKIE.— Works by Sir Archibald Geikie, P.R.8., Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 

“PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. With Qu^tions. 18ino. Is. 

“ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICALGBOOBAPIIY. Illustrated. Fean. 
8vo. 4a. (kl, ‘^QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. Is. 6d. 

“PRIMER OF GEOIXIGY. Illustrated. 18ino. Is. 

“CLASS-BOOK OP GEOLOGY. Illustrated. New and Cheaper Ed. Cr. 8vo 
48.6(L 

TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 2d Ed., 7th Tlxousand, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo. 28b. 

OUTLINES OP FIELD GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Now Ed., revised and en- 
larged. Gl. 8vo. 8s. 6d. ^ 

THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND, VIEWED IN CONNEXION 
WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
HUXLET.-^PHYSIOGBAPHy. An Introduction to the Study of Nature. By 
T. H. Hhxlky, F.R.S. Illustrated. Now and Cheaper Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
LOOKYER.-OUTLINE8 OP PHYS^pGRAPHY-^HE M(^BMENTS OP THE 

• EARTH. By .1. Norman Ia)ckykr, F.R.S., Examiner in Physiography for the 
Science and Art Department. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Sewed, Is. 6<1. 
MIER8.~A TREATISE ON MfNBRALOGY. By II. A. Mires, of the British 
Mnseum. 8vo. [H preparation, 

PHILLIPS. A TREATISE ON ORft DEPOSITS. By J. Arthur Phillips, P.R.H. 

Illustrated. 8va 2fis. ^ ^ 

BOSENBXJSOH and IDDINOS.- MICROSCOPICAL PHYSIOGRAPHY OP THE 
ROCK-MAKING MINERAI^ ^N AID TO THE MICROSCOPICAL STUDY 
OP BOCKS. By H. RobenbuMjii. TranslatdOud Abridged by J. F. Iudtncm. 
TUustnted. Bvo. 248. 

WHiLUMS.- ELEMENTS OP •CRYSTALLOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS OP 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSIC8,^AND MINERALOGY. By G. H. Williams, Ph.D., 
Cr,>vo. 6s. ’ 
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biology. 

ALLEN.-ON THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS, as Illustrated In the Rnlish F’ora. 

By Grant Ali.en. Ilfuatrated. Cr. Svo. 3s. fid. " 

BALFOUB.-a TREA'nSE ON COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY. By l\ M. 
Balfour, F.U.S., Fellow and Lecturer I'riiiity College, Cairihrklge. IUuh- 
trated. 2d Ed., ren-intfid without alteration from tin; 1st Ed. 2 vols. Svo. 
Vol. I. 181 . Vol. tl. 21 s 

BALFOUR and WARD.-A GENERAL TEXT BOOK OF BOTANY. By Lsaai 
‘ Bayi.kv Balfour, F.R.H., Professorof Botany in the University of EdiuhniKli, 
and H. Marshall Ward, F.R.S., Professor of Botany in Indian 

EnglneerinK College, Cooper’s Hill. 8vn. . [f»i jm-paration 

*BETTANY. -FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. By G. T. Betian v. 
IRmd. Is. 

»BOWEB.-A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY, By F. 
O. Bower, D.Se , F.R.8., Regims Professor of Bid any in the University of 
Glasgow. New Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 10s. fkl. Abridged Ed. [JuprepaiaHyii. 
BUOKTON.-MONOGRAPHOF THE BRITISH CKJADyE, ORTETTIGID.®. By 

0. B. Buckton. In 8 parts, QuartorB. l*.nl, I. .lanuary, 1800. 8vo. Parts 

1. -Vl. ready: 8s, each, net. Vol. I. !53s. Od, ni^. 

CHURCH and SCOTT. -MANUAL OF VEGE TABLE I’nYH10I,0aY. By 
Pi“ofeHi)or A. II. CuLiuni, and I). H. Soorr, H.Se., Lcctuier in the Normal 
Hehool of Seiencfi. liliistiated. Cr. 8vo. [hi 

COPE.- THE ORIGIN OF THE FITTEST. Essays on Evolution. By E. I) 
Cove, M.A., PIlD, 8vo. 128. tid. 

OOUES.- HANDBOOK OF FIELD AND GENERAL ORNITHOLOGY. By 
Prof. Eluoit Codes, M.A Illustrated. Svo. 10s. net. 
DARWIN.-MEMOHIAIj NOTICES OF CHARLES DARWIN, F.Il.S., etc. By 
T.'ll. Jiu.MEY, F.R8, 0. J. Homanks, F.JI.S., ARUHnuM) fJuiKiK, F.R..S, 
and W. Thisdlton Dvf.u, F.H.S. Reprinted from Nature. With a Por- 
tuiit, Cr. Hvo. ‘2 h, 6d. 

EIMER.-OR(1ANIO EVOLUTION AS THE RESULT OP THE INHERITANCE 
OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS ACCORDING TO THE LAWS OF OR- 
GANIC GROWTH. By Dr. 0. H. Theodor Eimkr. T’-nnsJuted by J. T. 
CuNNiNOHAM, F.U.S.E., late Fellowof University College, Oxford. 8vo. 12 h. Od. 
FEARNLEY.-A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL IJISTOIAIGY. 

By William Fearnley. Illnstrnted. Cr. Svo. 7.s. lid, 

FLOWER and GADOW.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTEOLOGY OF 
THE MAMMALIA. By W. H. Flow|R, F.H.8., Director of the Natural Hh- 
tory DepavLineuts of the British Museum. Illustrated. Sd Ed. Revised with 
the assistance of Hanh Qadow, Ph.D., Lecturer on tlie Advanced Morphology 
of Ve-tebrates iu the University of Cambrnige. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

FOSTER.— Works by Michael Foster, M.D,, F.R.8., Profe8.sor of Physiology in 
the University of Cambridge. 

M’lUMKR OP PHYSIOLOGY. lUustrated. 18mo. Is. 

A TEXT-BOOK «F PHYSIOLOGY. Illustrated. 6lh Ed., largely revised. 8vo. 
Part 1., eomprisficg Book 1. Blood — THife Tissues of Movoniciit, The Vascular 
Mcchanl.sni. 10s. Sd. Part II., coraprisiiig Book 11. The TiH.'<ues of Chemiflil 
Action, with their Resiieetive Mechanisms— Nutrition. 10s. Cd. Part HI. 
The Central Nervous System. 7s. (Ul. 

FOSTER and BALFOUR. -THE ELEMENTS OF EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. 
Miobahl Foster, M.D., F.U.S., andthelati F. M. Balfour, P.R.S., Professor of 
Animal Hqnihology in tlie Univeraity ui Cambridge. 2d Ed,, revised. Edited 
by A. SmSwiCK, M.A., Fellow and Assia+ant Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and W. Heape, M.A., late Domnnstrotor in the Morphological 
Ijabonti^ of the University of Cambriif^C' Illustrated. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
POSTER and LANGLEY.-A COURSE OP ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY. By Prof. Michael Foster M.D., F.R.S., 
and J. N. Lanoley, F.R.8., FoUovr of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6th Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 78. (kl. 
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GAMOEE.-A 'I'KXT-BOOK OF TilK rilYSIOLOaiOAr. CHEMISTRY OP 
THE ANlMAIv BODY. Inftludiiij: In Account of the Cliciniciil Chances 
occuiriiig in Disease. By A. Gaawkr, M.D., F.II.S. Illustrated. 8vo. Vol. 
J. 18s. 

GOODABE.-PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. I. OuUuiph of tlic Histology of 

. fhaeungamous riant s. II. Vegetable riiysiology. By Qictmoe Lincoln 
Goodale, M.A., M.D., Profebsor of Botany in Harvard University. 8vo. 
lOs. 6<l. 

GRAY.-^STRDOTURAL BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAl’nY ON THE BASIS 
OP MORPHOLOGY. To wliich arc added the Priucijiloa of Taxonomy and 
Phytography, and a Glossaiy of Botanical Terms. By Prof. Aba Gkay, liL.D. 
8vo# AOsaM. • 

THE BCraNTIFIC PAPERS OF ASA GRAY. Selected by 0. Si'kaoue Sar- 
gent. 2 vols. Vol. I. Reviews of Woiks on Botany ami Related Subjects, 
1834-1887. Vol. II. Essays, Biographical Sketches, 1841-188(5. 8vo.^ 21 h. 

HAMHiTON.-A SYSTEMATIC AND PRACTfCAL TEXT-BOOK OP PATHO- 
LOGY. By D. J. Hamilton, F.R.S.R., Professor of Patliologlcal Anatomy 
in tlie UinvorsiLy of Aberdeen. Illustrated. 8vo. Vol. I. 25s. 

HARTIG. -TEXT -BOOK OF THE DISEASES OF TREES. By Dr. Robert 
Hartig. Translated by Wm. Somerville, B.Sc., D.CE., Professor of Agri- 
culture and Foiestiy, Durham College of Science, Newcastlo-on-Tyne. Edited, 
witli Introduction, by Pnif. H. Marhhall Ward. 8vo. * [In preparation. 

HOOKER.—Worksby Sir JosEi'ii Hooker, F.R.8., Ac, 

♦PRIMER OF BOTANY. Illustrated. IHmo. l3. 

THE STUDENT’S FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 8d Ed., revised. 
Gl. 8vo. lOs. M. 

HOVeS.-AN atlas op PRACTICi^i ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By G. B. 
Howia, Assistant Professor of Zoology, Normal ScJiool of Science and Royal 
Scliool of Mines. With a Preface by Prof. T. U. Huxlev, F.U.S. 4lo. 14s. 

HUXLEY.-Works by Prof. T. H. Huxlev, P.R.S. 

♦INTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCIENCE. 18mo. Is. 

♦LESSONS IN ELEMBN'rARY PHYSIOLOGY. Illustrated. F(»p. 8vo. 4 h. Gd. 

♦QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY. By T. Alcook, M.D. 18 mo. 
Is. 6d. • 

HUXLEY and MARTIN.-A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INS'J’UUCTION IN 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Prof. T. H. Huxlev, F.R.S., assisted by 
H. N. Martin, r.R.S., Professor of Btology in the Johns Hopkins University, 
U.S.A. New Ed., revised and extended by G. H. Howes and D. II. Sooit, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professors, Normal School of Science and Royal School of 
Mines. With a Preface by T. H. ^uxley, F.R.8. Cr. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 

KLEIN.— Works by E. Klein, F.R.B., Lecturer on General Anatomy and Pliysin- 
logy in the Medical Scliool of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Professor of 
Bacteriology at the College of State Medicine, London. 

MICRO- ORGANISMS AND DISEASE. An Introduction into thS Study of 
Spoci]^ Micro-Urgaoisnis. Illustrated. 3d Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 6 b. 

THE BACTERIA IN ASIATIC CHOLERA, Cr. 8vo. Ss. 

LANG.-TKXT-BOOK OF COMPABAnVK ANATOMY. % Dr. Arnold Lang. 

• Professor of Zoology in the Univewity of Zunclr TrausliHed by H. M. Bernard, 
M.A., and M Bernard. Introduction by Prof. E. Haeckel. 2 vols. HIuh- 
trated. 8vo. [In the Press. 

LANKESTER.— Works by E.*Ray Lxnkester, F.R.S., Linacro Professor of 
Human and ComiiaiatiYc Anatomy in Uic University of Oxford. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 8vo. [In prejiaraliun. 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIl^'CE. Occasional Essays anA Addresses, 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. ». 

LUBBOCK.— Works by the Rlghi Hon. Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S., D.C.L. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES dtblNSEClS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. 

ON BRITISH WILD FUlWERS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO IN- 
SECTS. Illustrated, c!-. 8vo. 4s. (ki. 
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LUBBOCK. — Works hy the flight IIoti. Sir John Lubiiock, F.R.S,, P.r.Tj.— 
FLOWERS, FIIUITH, AND LEAVER. Tllustratcd. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. fid. 
HCiENTIFiC LEOTURKS. 2d E.I. 8vo. Ss. M. 

Fim YEARS OF BCIENCK. Being the Address delivered at Yofk iS the 
British Association, August ) 881. ftth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 2s. fkl. c 

MARTIN anff MOALE.-ON TUB DISSECTION OP VERTEBRATE ANIMAL'S. 

By Prof. II. N. Martin and W. A. Moalk. Cr. Svi). |/a pnpamtion. 

MIVART.-LB8SONS L'-I ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. GkoboiT Mivart, 
F.R.S., Leeturer on Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hosiiital. Illustrated. 
Fcap. 8vo. 68. fid. 

'MtfLLER.-THE FERTILISATION OP FLOWERS. By IlKRVANr MUlleu. 
Translated and Edited hy D’ARrv W. Thompson, B. A., Professor'' f Biology in 
University College, Dundee. With a Preface by 0. Darwin, F.H.S. lllus. 
troted. 8vo. 21s. 

Oliver!— W orks by Daniri. OLIVER, F.R.S., late Professor of BoUny in Uni- 
versity College, London. 

M.EHSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. Illuatratwl. Foap. 8vo. 48, (kl. 
FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. Illustrated. Ex. fcap. Svo. (Is. fid. 
PARKER.— Works by T. Jekferv Parkric, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the 
University pf Otago, New Zealand. ‘ 

A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY (VERTEBBATA). Illustrated. 
Cr 8vo 8.S fid 

LESSONS IN *EI.EMENTARY BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 10s. fsl. 
PARKER and BETTANT.-THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE SKULL. By Prof. 

W. K. Parker, P.R.S., and G. T. Bettany. Illustrated, Cr. Svo, lOs. fid. 
ROMANES.-TIIB SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
By Gkorqe J. Romanks, F.U.S., Zoological Secretory of the Lmneau Society. 
Cr. Svo, 28. fid. 

FEDOWj;.~TREATIRK ON EMBRYOr<OGV. By Adam Seikiwick, P.R.S., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Svo. 

[In preixrmtioH. 

SHUFELDT.-THE MYOLOGY OF THE RAVEN (Comis enrax Hnuatiu). A 
Guide to tlvj Study of the Muscular System in Birds. By R. W. Shofeldt. 
Illustrated. Svo, 18s. net. 

SMITH.-DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH 
AS ARB CAUSED BY FUNGI, By W’. G. S,Mmi, F.L.S. Illustrated. Fcap. 
Svo, 4s. fid. 

STEWART and OORRY.-A FLORA OF THE NORTH-EAST OP IRELAND. 
Including the Phaiierogamia, the Cryptogamia Vascularia, and the Muscineie. 
By S. A. Stewart, Curator of the Collections in the Belfast Museum, and the 
late T. H. Corky, M.A., Lecturer cn Botany in tlie University Medical and 
Seienee Schools, Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 6 b. 6U. 

WALLACE.— DARWINISM : An Exiiosltion of the Theon^of Natural Selection, 
with sumo of its Applications. By Alfred Hossel Wallace, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Hd Ed. Cr. Svo. Os. ' 

NATURAL SEL 
Ed. Or. Svo. 

ISLAND LIFE. 

WARD.-TIMBER AND SOME OF Il’S DISEASES. By H. Marsuall Ward, 
F.K,S., Professor of Botany in the Royal Iiidi''n Engineering College, Cooper’s 
Hill. Illustrated. Cr. Svo, fis, 

WIEDERBHEIM. -ELEMENTS OP THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF 
VERTEBRATES. By Prof. R. 'WiEDiotgiiEiM. Adapted by W. NKyrroN 
Parkek, Prifesaor of Biology In the Umveniity College of South Wales and 
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KENNEDY.-THB MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. Kehnkdv, 
F.U.S. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 12a. fid. 

WHITHAM.-STBAMkiCNG INK 'DESIGN. Jor the Use of Mechanical Engineers, 
StudoiitB, and Draughthnieii. By J. M. Whitiiam, Pivfessor of Engineering,* 
Arkansas Industrial Univci.sity. Illmstiated. 8vo. 2.'»s. 

YOUNG.-SIMPLE PRACTICAL METHODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS 
ON GlHDICliS, ARCHES, AND TRUSSES. With a Sui.plemenliiry E.^say on 
Economy in Sus})en8iou Bridges. By E. W. Yuunu, C.E. With Diagrutiia. 
8vo. 78. Od. ^ * 

MILITARY AND NAy^ SOIENOE. 

AOTEN.-'l'IIB (iROWTH OF SAB BBCBUIllkNU TOUNO SOLDIKR With 
a view to the selection of “ Growing Lads "for the Arjyr, and a Regulated 
System (ft Training for Recruits. By Sir W. Aitkkn, F.R.S., Professor of 
Pathology in the Army Medical School. Cr. 8vo.^ 8s. Gd. 
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ARMY PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 1882-1B90. 8]<oriinon» of Tapn-ssot at; 
the. With AiiHwers to tlie MathematicHl tiuostions. xSiihjccts : AnUuin'tio, 
, AlRelna, Gooinetiical Drawing, Oeoipapliy, froiich, Kiiglifih Uictutiou. 

Cr.^vo. Its. fid. 

MATTHEWS. -MANUAL OF LOGAHITHMS. By fl. F. M vttiiewh, li A. Svo. 
r>fi. net » 

MAURICE.— WAR. By FErntmcK MAi'nirE, OolonelO.rh, U. A, Svo. Tis. lu-t 

MERC^R.-KLEMENTS OF TUB ART l)F WAR. for the use of 

CartetH of the United States Military Academy. ByTOt'ji.s Mehouh, Profesaor 
of Civil* Eiigineomig at the United Statc.s Aoiidumy, West Fomt, New Yuik. 
2dBd., reMsed and coriectcd. Svo. 17s. 

PALMER::^EXT-B()0K of practical LOOARlTirMS AND THIOONr) 
METRY. By .1. U. Pai.meh, Uead Hehoolinitster, R.N., If.M.S. Cambridge, 
Devonport. 01. 8vu. 4.s. (id. 

ROBINSON.-TREATrSB ON MARINE HURtJEYING. Prepared for 'the use of 
younger Naval Oflicera. With (Questions for Ex-.airiinations and Evereises 
uumiipally from the Papers of the Royal Naval College. Willi the results. 
By Rev. John K HoniN-mN, Chaplain and In.stru(‘tor in the Royal Naval 
(jol lege, Green wieh. Illustmtod. Cr. Svo. 7 .h. fld. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Militai y 
College, IBSl-lSS!). Edited by E. J Bhooksmith, BA, Tn^Tiictoi- in Matlie 
niutics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Cr. S\o. JJs dd. 

SHORTLAND.-NAUTICAL SURVEYING. By tho late Vicc-Ad4iii :il Shoktlano, 
LL.I>. Svo. 21s. 

THOMSON.-POPU I ,AR rdSftTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Sir Wim.iam Tiiom- 
, SON, rJj.I)., P.R.S. InJvols. Illustrated, (ir. Svo. Vol, 111. Navigation. 7s. (mI. 

WILKINSON. -THE BRAIN OF A.V ARMY. A Popular Aceomit nl the German 
General Staff. By Sin.nskb Wm.iunhon. (V. S\o. 2s. (id. 

WOLSELEY.— Works hy General Viscount Woi.sw.kv, G.O.M.G. 

THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK FOR FIELD HBHYJCE iTVij^-d 

and enlarged. Klmo. Roan. 5n. m 

FIELD POCKET-BOOK FOR THE AUXILIARY lV)RCES. lOmn. Is. (Id. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for AdmiHsion into the Royal Millt.iiy 
Academy, Woolwich, 1880-18SK inclusive. Edited by E. .1. ifuooKSMiTii, B.A., 
Instructor iji MathcinatiCH at the Royal Military Aeaileiny, Woolwich. Cr 
Svo. bs. 

AGRICULTURE. 

FRANKLAND.- AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSTS, A Handbook of. 
By PuRCY P. Fkanklani), F.R.S , Professor of Chemistry, Umveisily Collegi-, 
Dundee. Founded upon Leitfu/len fur die Agriculture Vhemichi- Analyse, yun 
d)r. F Kbockeu. Cr. Svo. 7s. fsl, 

HARTIO.-TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES OF TREES. By Dr. RojiKnr 
IlARTia. Translated by Wm. Somkbviulf., H.Sc., D.Gl., Piofc.sso/id Agruiul- 
ture and Forestry, Diiiham College of Science, Newcahtlc-on-Tyin'. Edited, 
with introduction, by ITof. U. MaR8Iiall Ward. 8vo. [/h yiPinratinn, 

LASLETT.-TIMBER AND TIMBER TREES, NATIVE AND FOREIGN. By 
Thoma.1 Laslett. Cr. Svo. Ss. (Jd. f 

'BMITH.-DISEASES of field i«^D GARDEN CROW, CHIEFLY SUCH AS 
ARE CAUSED BY FUNGI. By Worthington G, Smith, F L.S. IlluHlniled 
Fenp. Svo. 4a. fid. 

TANNER.-*ELEMENTARYXESSONSIN THE SCIENCE OF AGJHOULTURAL 
PRACTICE. By Henry T^ineb, F.C.S., M.R.A.C., Examiner in the i'nn- 
ciples of Agriculture under t^e Government Depaitmi-iit of Seieiico. Frap. 
Svo. Sfl. 6d. « 

•FIRST PRINCIPLES OF APICULTURE. By the Ranie. iSinn Is. 

TUB PRINCIPLES OP AGqiCULTURR By the .same. A S.nieH of Reading 
Books for use in Elementary Jachcmls. Ew fca]i. 8\o. 

H. The Alphabet of the ITinciples of Agriculture, firl. 

•II. Further Steps in tho I^inciples of Agriculture. Is. , 

•III, Elementary SehooX Readings on the Principles of Agriculturo for the 
» third stage. Is. 
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WARD.- TIM null AND SOMK OP I’m DISEASES. Dy H. Marshall Warp, 
M.A., P.L.S, P.K.H,, tVllow of Clirist’s CollPj'ft, OambrWlge, Pioffsaor of 
Dotuiiy at tlio Koyal hiilian EnKiuerrini' College, G(io])er'H Hill. With lilus^- 
tiona., Cr. 8vo. 6s. # ^ 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

’•BARKER.-FIRST JJP^NS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF COOKING, ify Lapv 
Bakkrh. IHnio, ']K. 

^5ERNERS.-PinST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Dkknebs. 18mo^- ^1». 

^COOKERY BOOK.-T1IE MIDDLE CliASH COOKERY BOOK. EdlCeil hy tlie 
MaiKilu'stor School of Domestic Cookery. Fcaji, 8vo. Is. Od, 

CRAVEN. -A GUIDE TO DTSTRICl’ NURSES. By Mrs, l)AniR Ciuven (in-c 
PLonKNOK Sarah Lkk.s), lion. Asaomto of the Order of St« John of .Jcnisalem, 
etc Cr. 8 VO. 2h. Od. 

FREDERICK. -HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON SEVERAL POINTS, PAR- 
TICUL.UILY ON THE PREPARATION OP ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL 
DISHES. By Mrs. Fueherick. Cr. 8vo. 1h. 

»GRAND'HOMM^-CUTTlNG-OUT AND DRESSMAKl NG. Pmnj the French of 
Mdlle. E. HOMME. With Dmgniiiiu. 18mo. la. 

JEX-BLAKE.-'i^^K CARE OP INFANTS. A Manual for Mothers and Nuraes. 
By Soi'HiA .Iex-Blakk, M.D., Lecturer on Hygiene at the London School of 
Medicine for Women. IHiuo. la. 

RATHBONB.-THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF DISTRICT NURSING 
FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN ’J’HK YEAR 1860 TO THE PRESENT 
DATE, iDcluding the foundation hy the Queen of the Queen Victoria Jubilee 
Institute for Nurainp the Poor lu their own IJoiucs, By William IIathdonk, 
<iP 8VO. 2s. fid. 

•1‘RQET‘mEiER.- HOUSEIIOLI) MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. With an 
Ajiiieiulix of Reoiiioa usf^.l by the Teachers of the National School of Cookery. 
By W. B. 'rEOETMBiEit Compiled at the i-equcil of the Seliool Boanl for 
London. 18nip. la. 

‘WRIGHT. -THE SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. Compiled and Edited by C. E. 
Guthrie Wukjht, lion. Sec. to the Edinburgh School ot Uookciy. ISiiio. Is, 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

’THORNTON.-FIRST I.KSSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. Thornton. 

Or. TSyo 28. (id. KEY. Obhuig 4to. lOs, fid. 

•PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. By the some. ISino'. Is. 

KEY. 8v)i. 28. (kl. 

COMMERCE. , 

MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY OOMMEROIAL CLASS BOOKS. Edited by 
J AMKs Gow, Litt. 14 , H«*adnrJ3ter of Nottingham Sclionl. Globe Svo. 

Thf following I'oZwmr.i nrr arranged far ; — 

'THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE IN EUROPE. By H. m B. Gibbins, M.A. 

88. fid. [R^ady. 

COMMKRCUL GERMAN. By F. 0. Smith, B.A., fomiorly scholar of Magda- 
lene College, Oambriilge. , [Jn tile Prm. 

COMMERCIAL' GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K. Gonnbr, M.A., Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in Uiuversity CoUege, Liverpoa\ [Jn preparation. 

COMMERClAli FRENCH. 

COMMERCIAL ARITIIMETICV '^y A. W. SiitmERiJiND, M.A., late Sdiolarof 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Fellow of tho InsMtute of Actuaries. [In prep. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. By J. K. C. Munro, LI D., Professor of Law and 
Political Economy in tlie Owens College, Manchester. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

(See also PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.) 

BAHTHOLOMEW.-^TUK ELEMENTAllY SCHOOL M’LAH. *Ily John Hah- 
TUOLOMKW, F.R.Q.a. 4to. 1». 

"MACAfILLAN'S SCHOOL ATLAS, PHYSICAL ANI^^.^<1TICAL. OonslstiiiK 
of 80 Ma])s and coinuleto Index. Uy the gainn. Preimred for the use of 
Senior I’hIuIb. Ro>al 4to. 88. Od. Half-moiw.ro. 10s. fld. 

THE ^J^RY REFERENCE ATLAS OP THE WORLD. By the saine 
A Coii.pU‘U‘ Series of 84 MiKlevn Mai«. With Geopraithlcal Inrlex to 100,000 
plaee.s. Half- morocco. Gilt edges. Folio. £2: 12:0 net. Also issued in 
parts, 5a. each not. Geographical Index, 7s. Od. net. Part I., Ai rU l.soi. 
'CLARKE.-CLASS-liOOK OF GEOQRAPllf. By C. B. Claukk, F.R.8. New 
Ed., revised 1889, with 18 Maps. Fcap. Svo. .Ss. Sewed, 28. Od. 

GEIKIE.— Works hy Rir Ahohibald Giukik, P.R.8., Direclor-Genenil of the Geo- 
logical Survey of tlu' United Kingdom. 

•THE 'J’EACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the ubc of 
Teachcis. Or. Svo. 2a. 

^GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH ISLES. 18tno. 1b. 

‘GREEN. -A SHORT GBOGIUPIIY OK THE BRITISH IHT'^NDS. By John 
R irnARn Guren and A. S. Green. With Majis. Fcu]>. 8vo. 3 h. Od. 
^QROVE.~A PRIMER OF GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Geohob Grove, D.O L. 
Illustrated ISuio. Is. 

Kf£PERT.-A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. H. Kiecbut. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

MACMILLAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.- Edited hy Sir Archihald Grikie, . 

F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
•THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A 1‘racticrf Handbook for the Uae of 
TcachoiH. By Sir Archibalh Geikik, F.R.S. Op Svo. 2.s. 

*MAFS AND MAP-DIUWING. By W. A. Ei,t>erton. ISmo. Is. 
^GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. GRiKif:^ F.R.8. ISinn. Is. 
'AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. .By H. H. 
Mill, D.Sc., Ijccturor on Physiography and on CoiiiinerciH) Geography in 
the Herii)t-Wutt College, Edinlmrgli. Illustrated. Cr. Hvo. Ss. dd. 
♦GEOGRAPHY OP BUROPK. By J. Sime, M.A. IlluHtrated. 01. 8vo. «h. 
♦ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. By H. 
F. Blanford, P'.G.H. Gl. 8vo. 2s. (hi. 

GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA. By Prof. N. S. Shaler. (/a rn-eparuliov. 
GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH COLONIES. By G. M. Dawhon and A 

SUTHF,Rl.ANJ). [In l/U! i Vc.W. 

STRAOHEY. -LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General Riojiard Straohei , 
R.K. vCr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

‘TOZER-A PRIMER OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, ^^y U. F. Tozer, M.A 
18mo. Is. 


HISTORY. 

ARNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters from THE HISTORY 
OP ROME, by the late Thomas Arnold, D.D , Heudmast^jr of Rugby. Edited, 
with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vd. Oa. 
ABNOLD.-A HISTORY OF A'HE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By W. T. 

Arnold, M.A. Cr. Svo. t [In preparation. 

♦BEESLY.-STORIES FROM lliE HISTORY OP ROME. By Mra. Bbbmlv. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. « ^ 

BRYOB.—Works by Jamkk Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil L-iw 
in the University of Oxford. 
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THE nor. V ROMAN EMPIRE. !4,)i |?a. Cr. 8vo. T.-i. 6c1. 

Also a Library HdUvm. Demy 8vo. Us. 

THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 2 vols. Ex. w. 8vn. 268. Part I. 
The National aovernment. Pait II The State OovenimiTita. iWt lU 
The Party Hystem. l>.rt IV. Public Opinion. Pait V. llluatratii a ami 
Reflections. Part VI. Social Institutions. 

"BUCKLEY.- A UiSTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By Arabki.t.a 
R. Bucki.ey. With M‘ips and Tables. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 

BURY.-A HISTORY ::irTIlE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 
TO IRENE, A.D. 306 SOO. By John B. Buky, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Collet'e, 
Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. ' 

OASSEL. - MANUAL OF .TEWISII HISTORY AND LITERATURE,#^,!^' Dr. D. 

Cawiel. Tianslated hy Mrs. Henry Ldcah. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Oil. 

ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE. Cr. fivo. ‘2s. (id. each. 

WllXlAM^TIlK CoNgi EHOH. Bv i'oWAKH A Fhekman, D.C L , LI..!). 

Ilr.NRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Gjike.v. 

Edward I. Bv F. York Powki.i. [/« 

Tlf’NRY Vir. By Jamk8 Gaibdnrh. 

('\iirjiNMi Wor.sF,y. By Bishop CRf.ioitrfiM. 

Ki.izahetii. By E. H. Hkesi.y. [In prfjHiration 

Oi.ivKR (hi<*.MWKi.r.. By Frkdkrio ITahkihon. 

Wii.uAM III. Bv 11. D. TKAru,. 

Wau'ole. Ry^RiiiN MoTti.EV. 

(hiA’nivM. By Joiiw Moui Kv. [fit prepiiratioit. 

Put. By John Mori kv. [In preixirultnu. 

Pi’KL. By J. R. Tim'iishfi.d. 

FISKE.—Works hy .foiiN Fiskk, forireilj_ Looluiei on Philosophy at Hai\iL,d 
Uiiiveisitv. 

THE CRITICAL PElllOD IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 1783-1789. Ex. n 
Svo. IDs,. (VI. 

W/C.N NINOS OF NEW ENGLAND; or, The Piiiitan Theocracy in ita 
Rcliiliori.s to Civil and If'llf'lous LilH*rty. Cr. Svo. 7s iVl. 

THE AMERICAN REVCf.UTlON. 2 vols. Cr Rvo. iS.s. 

FREEMAN.— Wo\;kg by EnwAnn A. Freeman, D C.L., Tloyms Professor of Moilom 
Ilisjory III Ibe Uriiveraity of Oxford, etc. 

"OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Maps. Ex. fcap. Bvo 0s.'‘ 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Ci. Svo. [In pre}^ar(ln(yn. 

METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. Svo. 10.s. M. 

THE CHIEF PERIODS OF KUROPK.AN HISTORY. Six T^eclnrca. With an 
Essay on Greek Cities under Roinau Rule Svo. lOs. hd. 

HISTORICAL essays. Firat Scries. 4th Ed. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Stones. 3d Ed., witli additional Essaya - Bvo. 
10s. Od. 

II ISTORTOAL ESSAYS. Third Series, Svo. 12.s. 

THE GKOW’I'U OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUriON FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vn. f».s. 

’GENKUAli SKETCH! OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Enlarged, with Maps, etc. 
ISino. Ss, fid. \, o 

"PRIMER OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. LSino. Is, {Iliatorij Trirntrs.) 
FRIEDMANN.-ANNB BOLE YN. A Clmi>ter of English History, 1627-1630. By 
Paul Fuifdmxnn. ‘Jvola. Bvo. 28s. 

•GIBBINS.-T1IK HISTORY OF COMMERCE IN EUROPE. By H. de B. 

Gi»bin 8, M.A. With Maps. Globe Svo, 8r. 6d. 

GREEN.— Work.^j by John Richard Green’, LL.D., late Honorary Fellow of 
Jesus ColleRR, Oxford. 

"A SHORT HISTORY OP THE ENGLISH PtOPLE. New and Revised Ed. 
W'llb Ma)ia, Geiiculogical Tubl«s, and Chr6uo,<Ggicul Annals. Cr. bvo. Ss. Od. 
I69th Thoiisand. 

•Also the same in Four Paits. WMth the coi‘»''8pnnding iioition of Mr. Tnit’a 
“Analysis." Ciown Svo. .Sa. each. Part I. (5P7~l2(i5. Part 11. 12U4-1568. 
Part 111. 1640-1889 Part IV. 1G6(L1873. 
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UlSTORY OP TEE BNGIilSH PEOPLE. In four vols. 8vo. lOs. each. 

Vol. 1.— Early Enclaml, 449-1071; Foreign Kiugs, 1071-1214; The Charter, 
1214-1291 ; The Parliament, 1807-1461. With 8 Maps. 

<1. VoL II.— The Moiiarcliy, I461-lii40; The Reformation, 1540-1003. 

VoA Ill.—Purltan England, 1608-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. With four 
^ M8I)S. 

VoL IV,— Tlie Revolution, 1688-1760; Modern England, 1760-1816. With 
Maps and index. 

THE MAKINQ OP ENOI^ND. With Maps. 8vo. 

TEE CONQUEST OP ENGLAND. With M.ape and Portrait. 8vo. 18s. 
♦ANALYSIS OP ENGLISH HISTORY, liftsed on Green’s “ Short History of u,c 
EtignV«'‘People." By 0. W. A. Tait, M A., Assistant Muster at Clifton Collogi!. 
Revised and Enlarged Ed. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

♦READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and Eflilcd hy JoiiN 
Ru'Uaru Grkbn. Tliree Parts. 01. 8vo. Is. M. each. I. Ilrngishto Orossy. 
II. Creasy to Oroniwell. HI. Cromwell to Balaklava. 

GUEST.-LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. J. Gpfwt. 
With Majis. Cr. 8vo. Cs. 

♦HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SOHOOLS.-Ediled by E. A. Prrioman, D.C.L., 
Regins Professor of Motiern History m the Unlvcraity of Oxford. ISmo. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By^. A. F#tKEMAN. 
D.O.Ti. New Ed,, revised and enlarged. With ChronologieaJpTdbla, Maps, and 
Index. 8 b. 6d. 

HtSl’ORY OP ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. New Ed., revised and 
enlarged. With Coloured Maps. 2g. Gd. 

UlSTORY OF SCOTLAND. By MAROAnirr Macarthor. 2s. 

ThSTORY of ITALY. By Rev, W. Hunt, M.A New Ed. With Cobured 
Maps. 8.1. 6d 

UlSTORY OK GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. New Ed , revised. 8 h. 
HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. Doyle. With Map.i. 4..V<W mm’ ‘ 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. A Payne, M.A. With Maps, 
48. 6d. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Charloti'k M. Yongb. With Mujis. 8». 6d. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.O.Lt' [In prqmation. 
HISTORY Ok ROME. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. [In jrrjeparation. 
♦HISTORY PRIMERS.— Edited by Jodn Ricuard Green, LL.D. ISmo. Is. cacli. 
ROME. By Bishop Creighton. Maiw. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fvfkr, M.A., lato Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Maps. 

EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. Maps. 

-t^'?»ANCB. By Cdarlotix M, Yokge. 

GItEKK ANTIQUITIES. By Rev. J. P. Mauakfv, D.D. Illustrated. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozkr, M.A. " 

GEOGRAPHY. By Sir G. Grove, D.C.L. Maps. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By ProfJVn.KiN8, Litt.D. Illustrated. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HlSTORYr By B«of. T. F. Tout, M.A. 

INDIAN HISTORY ; ASIATIC AilD EUROPEAN. B>' J. Tai.ifiys Wheeler. 
HOLB.-A GENEAIAXHCAL STBMMA OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. By Rev. 0. Ht^le. On Sheet. Is. 
JBNNINOS.-CHRONOLOGICAL TABLEH A synchronistic arrangement of 
the events of Ancient Hiitory (with nn Index). By Rev. Arthur CL 
Jennings. 8vo. 6s. 

LABBERTON.-NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENKRAd HISTORY. By 
R. H. Labberton. 4to. New Ed., revised and enlarged. 16 h. 
LETHBRIDOB.-A SHORT M \NUAL OP THE HISTORY OP INDIA. With 
HU Account of India as it is. The SoiL Climate, and Productions ; the 
People, their Bar;ei, Rcllwons, Public Works, and Industrie; the Civil 
Services, and System of A^inistration. By Sir Roper Letub&iuok, Fellow 
of the Calcutta University. With Maps. Gr. 6vo, 6s. 
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MAHAPFY.-GllEBK LIFE AND THfpUGHT J^KOM TDK AGE OF ALEX- 
ANDER TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By Rov. J. L\ Maiiaiwy, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Or. 8vo. 128. 6(1, 

THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAT. IVora Plutarch to Polylfiis. 
By tl^c haiQO Author. Ur. Svo. lOs. 6ci. 

MARRIOTT. -i-rHE MAKERS OP MODERN ITALY: Mazzini, Cavoi/R, Gari- 
iiALDT. nirec liectures. By J. A. R. MARKunr, M.A., Lecturer in Modem 
History and FohticaVEconomyt Oxford. Cr. 8to. Is. fid. 

MIOHELET.-A 8UM-!?KflY OP MODERN HISTORY. By M. Michelet.' Trans- 
lated by M. 0. M. SiMwioN. Gl, 8vo. 48. 6d. ^ 

N^ROATE. -ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kaik NoncAifc. 

With Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 82s. p • 

i)TTfi.-SOANDlNAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. O-rTfe. With Maps. GI. 8vo. fis. 
SEELET.-^-Workfl by J. R. Brklev, M.A., Regius Professor of Moderu History in 
the University of Canibi idgc. • 

THE EXPANSION OP ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 48 . Od. 

OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extracts fioin the above. Cr. 8vo. Sewed, la. 
*TAIT.- ANALYSIS OP ENGLWU HISTORY, baaed on Green’s “ Short 
History of the English People.” By C. W. A. Tait, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Clifton. IleviHed and Enlarged Ed, Or. 8vo. 4.4. fid, 

WHEEL'^R.— Wd‘ ka by J. Talboyb Wukri.kr. 

*A PRIMER dV;, INDIAN HISTORY. Asiatic and European. 18mo. Is. 
^COLLEGE I11S1\)RY uF INDIA, ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. With Maps. 
Or. 8vo. 38. ; sewed, 2s, fid. 

A SHORT HLSTORV OF INDIA AND OF THE FRONTIER STATES OF 
AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, AND BURMA. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 12s 
YONOE.— Works by CHARf.orrE M. Y'oKoi, 

CAMEOS FROM ENGIdSH HISTORY. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 58. each. (1) 
FROM ROLI/) TO EDWARD II. (2) THE WARS IN FRANCE. (8) 
^ :"H&»r^'iR8 OP THE ROSES, (4) REFORMATION TIMES. (5) ENG- 
IJ^NI) AND SPAIN. Yfi) FORTY YEARS OF STUART RULE (1608-1643). 
(7) REBELLION AND- RESTORATION (1042-1678). 

EUKOPBAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Senea of Historical Selections from the 
Best Authorlt'ea. Edited and arranged by E, M, Sewell and C. M. Yonok. 
Or. 8vo. First Series, 1003-1154. Os. Second Series, lOSfi-lP'lS. Os. 

THE VICTORIAN' HALF CENTURY -A JUBILEE BOOK. With a New 
Portrait of the Queeu. Cr. 8vo. Paper covers, is. Cloth, la. fid. 


ART. 

■AMDEMOH.— LINEAB PERSPECTIVE AND MODEL DRAWING. A 

and Art Class Manual, with Questions and Exercises for Examination, and 
Examj/iea of Examination Papers. By Lauwence Anderson. Illustrated. 
8vo. 2 b. 

COLLIER.— A PRIMER OP ART. By the Hon. John Collier, rilustrated. 
18mo. Is. I 

COOK.-THE NATICNAL 0A:.LBRY A ,IH)PULAR HANDBOOK TO. By 
Edward T. Cook, with a preface oy Jou» Robkin, LL.D,, and Selection.-, 
from his Writings. 8d Ed. Cr. 8vo. Half-morocco, 148. 

Also an Edition on large paper, limited to 260 copies. 2 vols. 8vo. 
DELAMOTTB.— A BEGINNER’S DRAWING BOOK. By P. H. Drlamotte, 
F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New Bd,, improved. Cr. 8vo. Sa. fid. 
ELLIS.— SEETOHING FROM NATURE. A Handbook for Students and 
Amateurs. Uj Tristram J. Bllib. Illustrated by H. Staov Marks, R.A., 
and the Author. Now Ed., revised and enlar^Kl. Or. 8vo. 8s. fid. 

GROVE. -A DlCn’IONARY OF iMUI^^Cl ANp ,>MUBICUN8. a.d. 1450-1880. 
Edited by Sir George ORovi, D.(;.L. In four rols. 8vo. Price 218. each. 
Also lu PArta. v 

Parts I.-XIV., Parts XIX. -XXII., 8s, fid. each. Parts XV,, XVI., 78. 
Porta XVII., XVllI., 7s. Parts XXIII.-XXV. (Appendix), 9a. 
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A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE ABOVE. By Mrs. K. WoDEtiouR*. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. ^ 

HUNT. -TALKS ABOUT ART. By Wh.uam Hunt. With a Letter from Sir J. 
'•'iJS. Mili>ais, Dart., R.A. Or. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ' 

MELI>L«iA.-a'liB CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOORAPUY. By Raphael Meldola, 
KivS.pProfessorof Chemistry ill the Technical Coll^'ge, Kinsbv'y. Or, 8vo. 6«. 

TAtLOR.-A PRIMER OP PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By Fuankun TayloIi. 
edited hy Str Gix)Koe Grove. 18mo. Is. 

TAYLOR.-A 8VSTBM OF SIGHT^INGINQ PBOi',TjlE ESTABLISHED 
MUSICAL NOTATION ; based on the Prjnclide of Tome Relation, iinii llhia- 
trated by Extracts from the Works of the Great Masters. By Skdley T ayloh. 
8vo. 5s. net. 4 

TYRWHITT.— OUR SKETOIIINQ CLUB. Letters and Studios on Ijindscape 
Art, By Ilev. R. HiJt. John Tyhwuitt. With an authorised Reproiluclii)n 
of>he Lessons arnfAVoodcuts In Prof. Riiakiti’s “Elements of Drapring." 5tl 
Ed'. Cr. 8vo.''‘ 7 . 'M. 
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ABBOTT.-BIBLE TiESSONS. By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, B. D. : 'V.T. 4s. Od. 

ABBOTT-RUSHBROOKE.-THE COMMON TRADITION Q’ THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPEIjS, in the Text of the Revised Version. By Rrv. Edwin A. Abbott, 
D.D,, and W. G. Rubhbrooke, M.Ij. Cr. 8vo. 3s, M. 

AZINOLD.— Works by Matthew Arnold. 

A BIHLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS, -THE GREAT PROPHECY OP 
ISRAEL’S RESTORATION (Isaiah, Chapters xl.dxvi.) Arranged and 
Edited for Young Learners. ISmo. Is. 

ISAIAH XL.-LXVI. With the Shorter Propbccief allied to it. " 

Edited, with Notes. Cr. 8vo. .fis. 

ISAIAH OF JERUSAIiEM, IN THE AUTHOBbiED ENGLISH VERSION. 
With Introduction, Corrections and Notes. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

BENHAM.-A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. Bein^ a Commentary on 
the Proiwr Lessons for Sundays and Holy D.ays. By Jiev. W. DhNiiAM, B.D 
Cr. 8vo. 4a. Od. 

0ABSEL.-MANUALOF JEWISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE ; preceded by ' 
a BRIEF SUMMARY OF BIBLE IIISTOU V. By Dr. D. Cahhal. Transhitud 
by Mrs, U. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHUROH.~SrOKIES FROM THE BIBLE. By Rev. A. J. CuuRrii, M.A. Ulus- 
Jfifated, Cr, 8vo. 5 n. 

*OROS8.-BIBLE READINGS SELECTED PROM THE PENTATEUCH AND 
'IHB BOOK OP JOSHUA. By Rev. John A. Chobs. 2d h^l., enlarged, 
with Notes. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

DRDMMOND.-INTUODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY. By 
James Drummond, LL.D,, ProfcHsor of Theology in Manchester New College, 
London. Cr. 8vo. 5s. '> 

PARRidR.— Works by the Venerable Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, D.D., P.R.S., 
Archdeacon and Cauon of W'estniuster. 

TUB HISTORY OF INTm>RETATION. Bampton Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 163. 

THE MESSAGES OP THE BOOKS. Being Discourses and Notes on the Books 
of the New Testament. Svc;,. 14 k. 

•OASKOIN.-THB CHILDREN'^ TREASURY OF BIBLE STORIES. By Mrs. 
Herman Gaskoin. Edited with Prerafce W Rev. G. V. Maclkar, D.D. 
18nio. Is. each. Part I.j^Old Te.stambnt HiKMAy. Part II.— New Testa* 
MBNT. Part III.— The A^’ostle.h: St. James the Great, St. Paul, and St. 
John the Divine. ^ •. 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER.**~Stmlent8’ Edition. Btdng an Edition of “ The 
Psalms chronologically arranged, by Four Friends," with foefer Notes. 18mo. 
tfl. Cd. 
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GREEK TEBTAMENT.—Edited, with Introduction and Appendices, by Eishop 
WmcxOT'ttud Dr. F, J. A. Hour. Vwo Vols. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. each. Yol. 
I. The Text. Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 

80H001, EDITION OF TEXT. 12mo. Cloth, 49. 6d. ; Roan, red edges, 58, '‘d. 
18ino., Morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

•GREEK TESTAMENT, SCHOOL READINGS IN THE. Being the or::w.e of 

. the life of Oiir Lord, as given by St. Hark, with udditious from the Text otthc 
other SvangelistB. Arranged and Edited, with Notes and Vocabularj'j by 
Rev. A Oalvkrt, Feup 8vo. 28. 6d. 

-THE GOSl'EL AC'^-VfiblNG TO ST. MATTHEW. Being tne Greek Text a.s 
revised by Bishop Wmtcott and Dr. Hoet. With Introduction and Notes by 

. Rev. A. Sloman, M.A., Headmaster of Birkenhead School, Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Being the dreck Text as revised 
by Bishop Wistoott and Dr. Hort. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. J. 
0. F. Murray, M.A., Lecturer at Emmanuel College, fWbridge. Fcap. 8vo, 

«. [In jtrepM'atloTi. 

-THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. Being the ..m k Text as revised 
by Bishop Wkstcott and Dr. Hort. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. 
John HoNp, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. ‘is. 6d. 

•THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as revised by Biiniop 
Wkstcott and Dr. Hort. With Explanatory Notes by T. E. I’aqe, M.A., 
Assistant Master at the Charterhou.se. Fc^ip. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

OWATRr:'’*- ,C^^URCH HISTORY TO THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By M. Gwatkin, M.A. 8vo. [In jn eparation. 

HARDWICK.“Won>r. by Archdeacon Hardwiok. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Middle Age. From Gregory 
Ihfl Great to the Excoinmumcatiou of LuUier. Edited by W. Sruusa, D.l^,, 
Bishop of Oxford. With 4 Maps. Cr. 8vo lOa. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE REFORMA- 
TION. Wth lOd. Edited by Bishop Stubdu. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

, ^00;^.~TI1E CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. Considered 
its Gomiine pss, with an Appendix on tlie Oldest Anthorities used 
In tlie Formation ot'*^he C^ynon. By Chablss II. Hoout, M.A., Student of Christ 
Cliuroh, Oxford. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

JENNINGS and LOWE. -THE PSALMS, WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. By A. C. Jennisob, M.A. ; assisted in sarts by W. H. 
Lv)wr., M.A. In S^toIs. 2d Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. lO.s. 6d. each. 

KIRKPATRICK.~THE MINOR PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lectures. By 
Rev. Prof. Kirkpatrick. . [In preparation. 

THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the same. [In prep. 

KUENEN.— PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA: An Historlco- Critical 
Inquiry Into the Oi igin and CmnnoBition of the Hexateuch. By A. Kdenen 
Translated by P. H. Wickstbed, M.A. 8vo. Hs. 

IiIGHTPOOT.— Works by the Right Rev. J. B. Liohttoot, D.D., late Bishop of 
Durham.^ 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Dissertations, 10th Ed., revised. 8vo. 12s. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised Text, with Intro- 
duution, Notes, and Dissertations. 9th £d., revised. 8vo. 12 b. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIAN8 AND TO PHILEMON. A 
Revised Text, with Introductions, Note^, and Dissertations. 8th Ed., revised. 
8va 12 b. . 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, Part I. ST. CLElitENT OF ROM E. A Revised 
Text, wltli Introductions, Notes, Dissortationa. and Translations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
829 * 

the’ APOSTOLIC FATHERS. I'art II. ST. IGNATIUS-ST. POLYCARP. 
Revised Texts, with futroductions, Notes, Dsisertations, and Translations. 
2d Ed. 8 vols. 8vo. 48s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With short Introductions, 
Greek Text, and English TronslAtion. 8vo. - 16s. 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.** 
(Ueprlnfed from the Contemporary Review.) bvo. 10s. 6d. » 
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MAOLEAR.— Work* by the Rev. 0. F. M.^;i.kar, D.M., Wanlon of St. Augwstiiio’s 
College, Canterbury. 

ELEMENTARY TUEOLOGICAL CLASS-BOOKS. t 

• SHILI ING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. With Map^ 18mo. 
‘j^ILLINO BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HlflfORY. Wi^ Map. 18nio. 

TBhse works have been carefully abridged from the Author'slurge manuals) 
** Ct ASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Maps. 18in®. is. 6d. 
*A CLASS-BOOK OP NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, jimludlng the Connection 
of the OldaAj} Now Teatameuta. With maps. IfoiioT^s. (kl. 

A N INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. l/ji the Press. 
"AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. ISmo. 28. 6d. -• 

"A CLASS-BOOK OP THE CATECHISM OP THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND. 
18mo. Is. tid. a 

"A T?IRST CLAfW-lfOOK OP THE CATEtflHISM OF THE CHHRCH OF 
ENGLAND.^ Scripture Pi-oofs. 18ino. Cd. 

•A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COM- 
MUNION. WITH PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32iiio. 2s, 

MALRIOE.-THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE GREED, ANO tUk COMMAND- 

' MKNTS. To which la added the Order of the Scripture.s. By Rev. F. 1>. 
Mmhuck, M.A. 1811J0. ^I8i , 

THE PENTATEUCH ANDTBOOK OF JOSHUA: An Historico .iiiical Inquiry 
into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateiich. By A.^.uenkm, Professor 
of Theology at Leiden, Translated by P. U. Wickhtkkd, .H. A. 8vo. 148. 

PROCTER.-A HISTORY OF ITIE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, witli a Ration- 
ale of its Offices. By Rev. F. rnouTER. 18tb Ed. Or. 8vo. 10s. Od. 

•PROCTER and MAOLEAR.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Rearranged and supiilcmented by an Kt- 
planutiou of the Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. 

PaocTicB and Rev. Dr. Maci.bak. New Edition, i|ontammg thyviwWHmffh 
Service and the Confirmation and BaptiHinal Office ^ ISrno. 28. Od. 

THE PSALMS, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED." By' Four Friends. New 
Ed. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE PSALMS, 'WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND CRITICAL NOTES. Ily A. C. 
iIenninos, M.A., Jesus Ci>llegc, Camlnidgc; assisted in pirts hy W, H. Lowb, 
M.A., Hebrew Lecturer at Chiist’s College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. 2d Ed., 
revised. Cr. 8vo. 10s. Cd. each. 

RYLE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CANON OP THE OLD TIOSTAMBNT. 
By flev. H. E. Uyr.E, M.A., Hulsoau Professor of Divinity in tlie University of 
Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 

S"’ . «JN.-AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
DURING THE FIRST I'HRKE CENTURIES, AND OF THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. ByRev. WiLtiAMSmraoN, M.A. 7th Ed. Fcap. f^o. Ss. Od. 

ST. JAMES’ EPISTLE.— The Greek Text, with Introduction and Noti's. By Rev. 
Joseph Mayou, M.A. , Professor of Moral Philosophy in King's College, Ijondon. 
Svo. , [/a the Press. 

ST. JOHN’S EPISTLES.— The Greek Text, with Notes and EBsays. By Right Rev. 

* B. P! Wsmtcott, D.D,, Bishop of Durham, 2d Ed., revised. 8vo. 128. Cd. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES.-THE EPIS-XB TO THE ROMANS. Edited l.y the 
Very Rev. 0. J, Vauohaji, 8.D., Dean of Llandaff. 5th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7 b, Od. 

THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHUNS, A COMMENTARY ON. Hy 
the late Rev. W. Kay, D.l)., Rector of Great Legha, Essex. Svo. 0 n. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GAlfATIANS. Edited by the Right Rev. J. B. 
Liohtfoot, D.D. 10th Ed. - Svo. 128. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHlf IFPIAN8. By the Same Editor. 9th Ed. Svo. 12*. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PfflLI^IANS, H»th Translatiom^Paraphrasc, and 
Notes for Englnsh Readers. By tie Very Rev. C. J. Vauohan^.D. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COmSSIANS AND TO PHILEMON. By the Right 
Itcv. J. B. Liohtfoot, D.D. tfth Ed. 8vo. 128. 
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■THE EPI9TT.es TO TOE EPHBSIriNS, THE OOT.OSSTANB, AND PHILE- 
MON ; with Introductions and Notes, and an Essay on the Traces of Foreign 
Elements In the Theology of these Einsttos. lly Rev. J. Li.ewui.vn D/vieh, 
M.A. 8vo. 78. Cd. ■ 

THE LPIST LE TO THE»THES8ALONIANS, COMMENTARY ON TUF T tEBK 
TEXT. L>' John Bawe, D.D. Edited by Rev, W. Young, M.A., with 
by P\y)f. Caiunb. 8v<). 12a. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS.— In Greek and English. With Critical and 
Explanatory Edited by Ilov. F. Rkndaix, M.A. C’. 8vo. fis. 

THE ENGLISH TEXT, WITH COMMENTARY. By the' .same Editor. Cr. 
, , 8vo. 78. fld. 

THE GREEK TEXT. Witli Notes by C. J. Vaoohan, 11."^., Dean of Llandaff. 
Or. 8vo. 70. Gd. 

THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes and Essays by ^xho Right Rev. Bishop 
WiMTboTT, D.D. 8vo. 14s. • . r *1 

VAUGHAN.— THE CHURCH OP THE FIRST DAYS. Oouiprismg tlie Church 
of Jerusalem, the Church of the Gentiles, the Church of tlio World. By 0. J. 
VAUanAV, Il*D.,^ean of Llandaff. New Ed. Cr. 8vo. lOs. Gd. 
WESTOOTT.— Works by the Right Rev. Brookv Fobs Wkstcott, D.D., Bishop of 
Durham. 

A GBTitfPBAL SURVEY OP THE HISTORY 0^^ T-VK CANON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMAAT DURING THE FIRST POUR CENTURIES. Cth Ed. WUh 
rrefiice ou "ix pfiniatural Religion.’' Cr. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

TNTRODUCTIOi. TO THE STUDY OP THE POUR GOSPELS. 7th Ed. 
Cr, 8vn, 10s. Gd. 

THE lllBTiE IN THE CHURCH A Popular Account of the Collection and 
Reception of the Holy Scriptures lii tlie Christian Cliurchcs. ISrno. 48. Cd. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 'The Greek Text, with NotOH and Es-says. 
2d Ed., revised. 8to. 12g. Gd. 

■" 1 Jl'It'SJPtsTLB TO THBWHEBRBW8. The Greek Text, with Notes and Kssay-s. 
8 VO. 14«. t 

SOME THOUGHTS PROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

WESTOOTT and HORT.-THE NEW TESTAMENT IN TIJB ORIGIN AT. 
GREEK. The Text, revised by the Right Rev. Bishop Wibtcott and Dt. 
F. J. A. UoRT. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. lOs. Gd. each. Vol. 1. Text. Vol. Jl. 
Introduction and Apjieudix. 

SCHOOL EDITION OF TEXT. 12rno. 4s. Gd.; Roan, rod edges, Gs. (Id. Fe.ap. 
8vo. Morocco, gilt edges, Gs. Cd. 

WRIGHT.-TUB COMPOSITION OF TUB FOUR GOSPELS. A Critical En- 

S , By Rev. Artuuh Wright, M A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's rnHujo, 
ridge. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

WBIOHT.-THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK: A Glossary of Archaic Words and 
Phrases in the Authorised Version of the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer. By W. Alois Wright, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2d Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. Ts. Cd. 
•YONGE.-SCBIiTU:iB READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By 
CiiARLOTTK M. Yonob. In Five Vols. Ex. fcaj). 8vo. Is. Gd. each. With 
Comments. 3s. G<1. each. 

First Series.— G untgis to DeuteroncIiy. Second Series.- From Joshua to 
Solomon. Third SERisa.— The Kings and ri.E Prophets. Fourth Sehiiu. 
—The Gospel Times. Fiith Series.— Apostolic Times. 
ZBOHARIAH-THB HEBREW STUDENTS CCJmMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH, 
HEBREW AND LXX. With ‘Excursus on Syllable-dividing, Metheg, Initi.al 
Dagesh, and Siman Il^hch. By W. H. Lowe, M.A, Hebrew Lecturer at 
Cltrist's College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. Gd. ''' 
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Each Volume Complete ii\ Itself. 


Volume for i884?ii% 


- 792 ^ages, wtlh 428 I llmtrations. Price js, 6d. 

^Tne Volume contains the following Complete Stories and Serial? ; — 


The Armourer’s 'Prentices. By C. M. Yongb. An Unsentimental Journey 
thmugh Cornwall. By Mrs. Craiic. Julia. •By Walter Bksant. ^ow I be- 
came a War Correspondent. By Akchiuald Fomdes. The Story of a OourtiiUp. 
By Stanley J. Weyman, etc. 


Volume for 1885. 

Containing 840 pages, with nearly 500 Illustrations. 

The Volume contains the following Complete Stories and Serials 
A Family Affair, By Hugh Conway. Girl at the Gate. By Wilkik 
C oLMNS. The Path of Duty. By Henry James. Sobwartz. By D. Christie 
Murray. A Ship of ’49. By Bret H arte. That Terrible Man. ByW. E. 
Norris. InterYlowed by an Emperor. By Archibald Forbes. 

Den. By the Author of “John Herring," etc. 


Volume for 1886. 

"Containing 833 pages, with nearly 500 lllusti ations. Price 8s. 

The Volume contains the following Complete Stories and Serials : — 
Kiss and be Friends. By the Author of “John Halifax, Grntleman." Aunt 
Aaohel^ly D. Christie Murray. A Garden of Memories. By Margarrt 
•^ELSr! My Friend Jim. Jiy W. E. Norris. Harry’s Inhentance. By Grant 
Allen. Captain Lackland. By Clementina Blalk Witnessed by Two. By 
Mrs. Moleswokuh. The Poetry did It. By Whhie Coilins. Dr. Barrere. 
By Mrs. Olipkant. Mere Suzanne. By Katharine S. Macquoi^. Days With 
Roger de Ooverley, with pictures by Hugh ThomsoIHi^ etc. 


Volumeter 1887. 

Containing B33 Pages, with nearly 500 Illustration^, Price 8r. 

The Volume contains the foljpwing Complete Stories and Serials : — 
Marzio’s Omolfix. By F. Marion Crawford. A Secret Inheritance. By B. 
L. Farjeom. Jacquetta. B^ th^ftuthor of'-'^ohff Herring." Gerald. By 
Stanley J. WeymKh. An UnlAiO^ Oountrjk By the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman." With Illustrations by F. Noel Paton. A Siege Baby. By J. 
S. Winter. Miss Falkland, ^y Clementina Black, etc. 
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i Volume for 1888. ^ ^ ,, 

“ ContaintHg; 83a pa^es, with nearly 500 I llustratiem. Price ^s) 

Ainonff ll ^ chief Contents of the VoUnne are the following ^Tomplcle ' 

* Stones and Serials : — 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. Ky W. o. IkistraHi. With llinsira- 
lions bjy H. Ram ton »i«niuGH 'J'homson. The Story of Jaa]i B v the Author 
‘‘ MehalaJu" Lil : a Liverpool Child. By Agnes C. M An cANiJ. Tlie Patagonia 
By '^'enky James. Family Portraits % S. J. Wi vman, ,%*c.Mejjliation 01 
Ralph Hardelot. By Prof W, Minto. That Girl in Black. By Lrs .■/ oV'- 
uoKurT Glimpses of Old English Homes. By Llizauktu Bah 11 Pagoda'"' 
Aurloles, and Umbrellas. By C. F. Gordon Cumminu. The Magic 1 ^ 

John StSanok Win iEK. c. > 


■’ ’ Volume for 18(89. 

Containittg goo Mgef, with neatly 500 lllusttations. Price 8 
Among the chief Contents of the Volume aie following Cc 
Stones and Serials — 

Sant* IlariiT; By F. Marion t ’raw for o. The House of the Wolf })y 
i.KV (. WfVMAN. Glimpses of Old English Homes By ICi.i/;aiu-.i n B. 

One Night~The Bettor Man By ARrnuR Pai’krson. how the “Crayt. 
got on the Strength. Ami otlter Sketches. By Akchiiiaiu I<'()Krks. La 1 tO 
Amorlealne. By W. hi, Nnums Success, By Kajhauine S. MAtfjcoio. 
Jenny Harlowe. By W.' t'l a k k Ressi. h,. 


Volume for i8go. 

( (»iU\imng goo with nearly 550 Illustrations. Price Tj. 

Among the clticf Contents of the Volume are the following Comiilete 
'' Stories and Serials 

The Ring of Amasis. By the Kaki. oi- I,\ tton. The Glittering Plain : or, the 
Land of Living Men. By William Morris. The Old Brown Mare, By W. 1 C. 
Niikkis. My journey to Texas. By Arikur Pai ersun. A Glimpse of High- 
clero Castle -A Glimpse of Osterley Park. By Elizahkth Balcm. For the 
Cause. By S'ianiev .1 Wf.vman. Morlsed. By tlie Mahcihonf.ss of Car- 
marthen. Overland from India. By Sir Ponaid Macri nzih 
K.C.I E. The Doll’s House, and After. By Walter Besani-. La Mulotte, 
Auno 1814.'' By W. Clark Ki sm.il. 


Volume for 1891. 

Containing 900 /ages, a«</ ahoui 500 Illuitr at ions. Price 8jr. 

Among the chief Contents of the j/olume aie the following Complete' 
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